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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 



CHAPTER I. 



CONSOLIDATING THE ENTENTE. 



Ox December loth Sandringham had another narrow escape of being burned 
down. Miss KnoIIys, the Queen's old and confidential friend, occupied a bed- 
room immediately over that of Her Majesty. A new fireplace of the " well " type 
had been put into this room, but the layer of concrete beneath it was far too thin, 
and was burned through, whereupon the joist, which passed over the Queen's 
room, became ignited. Her Majesty had to escape in a hurry, and directly 
afterwards the ceiling, weighed down by the water that was being pumped upon 
the flames, collapsed. Happily no very serious damage was done, but the 
experience was eminently disagreeable. The King and Queen spent Christmas 
at Sandringham as usual, notwithstanding the contretemps. 

They remained at their Norfolk home until January 4th, 1904, when they 
went to Chatsworth on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. There 
was some good shooting, although the weather during the greater part of the 
week that was spent in the Park was dismal in the extreme. On the 22nd 
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there was the usual memorial service for the late Queen at the Frogmore 
Mausoleum, when the bronze statue of the Saviour, erected by Queen Alexandra, 
was seen for the first time. It bears the inscription : " A tribute of love and 
devotion to the best and greatest of Sovereigns and the kindest of mothers-in- 
law, from her ever grateful and most loving daughter-in-law, Alexandra." On 
February 2nd Parliament was opened in State, and eight days later both their 
Majesties were present at the marriage of Princess Alice, daughter of the late 
Duke of Albany, with Prince Alexander of Teck, in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor — an exceedingly brilliant State function. The King gave away the 
bride. On the 19th of the same month His Majesty went to Portsmouth to pay 
a private week-end visit to Admiral Sir John Fisher. During this " private " 
visit he inspected a submarine, went on board the Victory, witnessed some 
destroyer manoeuvres, called at the Naval College and Osborne House, made a 
tour of the dockyard, went over the naval barracks, went to the School of Naval 
Gunnery and the Torpedo School, and inspected the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. At the beginning of March the King and Queen, with Princess 
Victoria, went to Cambridge for the day to open the new University buildings, 
and unveil a statue of the late Professor Sidgwick. 

For some time past the Duke of Cambridge, the last representative of the 
old generation of the Royal Family, had been obviously failing in strength, and 
on March 17th he died at Gloucester House, to the very sincere regret of 
the King and Queen, both of whom had always a strong affection for the bluff, 
uncompromising old soldier, who had been for a few weeks in his infancy heir 
to the Imperial Crown. The funeral service in Westminster Abbey was 
attended by both Their Majesties, the King accompanying the coffin to its 
resting-place in Kensal Green Cemetery. A day or two later His Majesty went 
to Knowsley on a visit to Lord and Lady Derby, and during his stay attended 
the Liverpool Race Meeting. During his absence the Queen and Princess 
Victoria paid a surprise visit to the Alexandra Trust Dining Rooms in the 
City Road, where they paid the usual fourpence-halfpenny for their lunch. 
During their subsequent inspection of the place their identity became known, 
and they were very heartily cheered. 

Directly after the King's return to town he left, with the Queen, for Copen- 
hagen, where they spent Easter. On Maundy Thursday they received the 
Holy Communion in the Chapel of Christiansborg Palace. During the visit the 
Diplomatic Corps were received, and various little excursions were made. On 
April 8th King Christian celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday amid remarkable 
manifestations of the loyalty and devotion of his people. In the evening 
there was a family dinner, at which the King and Queen of England were present. 
On the 19th they were again in London, where their stay was very brief, for 
in less than a week they arrived once more in Ireland. Upon their landhig 
at Kingstown — they were accompanied by Princess Victoria — a number of 
addresses were presented, to which the King made a general reply. 

A special train carried them direct to Naas, to attend the Punchestown races. 
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There another speech had to be made, in reply to a welcome from the District 
Council of Naas, who were reminded by the King that he was not altogether a 
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THE KING AT THE SMITHFTELD CATTLB SHOW. 



stranger to the neighbourhood. " I spent," he said, " many happy days, when 
a soldier, at Curragh Camp ; and I have attended with keen enjoyment, on 
more than one occasion, the celebrated meeting which has made Pundfetown 
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famous in the annals of Irish sport." After the races the Royal party went off to 
Dublin, where they once more stayed at the Viceregal Lodge. The King again 
went to Punchestown the next day, the Queen and Princess Victoria remaining 
in Dublin. In the evening they dined with the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught at the Royal Hospital. On the 28th the King laid the foundation- 
stone of the new buildings of the Dublin Royal College of Science, receiving a 
thunderous welcome on his progress through the streets. In the afternoon, both 
King and Queen went to the Phoenix Park races, and in the evening they 
were at the Theatre Royal. On the 29th they attended Leopardstown races, 
and the next day went to Kilkenny, where they were cheered to the echo. 
After luncheon at Kilkenny Castle, the home of the Marquess of Ormonde, 
the Royal party visited the Spring show of the Kilkenny Agricultural Society, 
and in the evening there was a dinner party and a reception at the Castle. On 
Sunday the King and Queen attended the service at the Cathedral of St. Canice, 
the Royal Standard flying from its tower. The next stage of the tour was 
Waterford, which was reached on May 2nd. Their Majesties lunched, as the 
guests of the Corporation, at the City Hall, where Councillor Power, the 
Mayor, was knighted. After a visit to the Agricultural Show, they went on 
to Lismore Castle, where they stayed with the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire. There they spent a day or two in making quiet little excursions, 
and, on May 4th, they re-embarked at Kingstown, on board the Victoria 
and Albert, after a tour which was not only delightful to themselves, but gave 
the keenest pleasure to the Irish people. In the course of the visit the King 
received a deputation from the Belfast Corporation. His reply to the address 
they presented made these interesting allusions to the question of land purchase, 
housing, and education : " An important measure has become law having for 
its object the peaceful and equitable settlement of 'the land controversy; and 
as effect is gradually given to the provisions of that measure I confidently look 
for an improvement in agriculture, industry, and enterprise, and generally for 
the growth of better feeling throughout the country. I appreciate fully the 
efforts made by so many representative bodies in Ireland for the better housing 
of the working classes. My earnest sympathy attends every endeavour to 
provide more comfortable homes and larger means of employment for the 
labouring population. I have noticed with interest the statement which . has 
been made that in the better education of the people lies the one great hope 
of the future. In this view I concur, for the wide diffusion of cultivated 
intelligence is the surest guarantee of social peace and the most fruitful source 
of self-reliance." 

A few days after their return, Sir Henry M. Stanley died, and the King 
hastened to send his condolences to Lady Stanley, to whom he wrote that 
few men had done more to advance the cause of civilisation. " The great name 
he won," he added, " will ever live after him." At the end of the month 
His Majesty received the Alake of Abeoukuta, an African potentate to 
whose father Queen Victoria had once sent a Bible, which his son, althouo-h 
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not a Christian, stated that he still treasured. On June 13th the King and 
Queen went to Eton to see the procession of boats, and afterwards embarked 
on the Royal barge, and went down the river to the Albert Bridge escorted 
by the boats. At the bridge they landed, and drove to Windsor Castle. The 
Archduke Frederick of Austria came on a visit to England about this time, 
charged with a mission from the Emperor Franz Josef to present the King 
with the baton of a Field Marshal of the Austrian Army— a graceful return of 
the compliment paid by His Majesty to the Emperor during his visit to Vienna 
in the previous August. On June 22nd His Majesty showed his sympathy with 
the work of the Salvation Army by receiving " General " Booth at Buckingham 
Palace. The following statement was afterwards issued from the " Headquarters " 
of the " Army " : " The interview was of a most gracious and cordial nature. 
Mr. Booth was much impressed by the King's kindness, and very grateful for 
the opportunity of submitting to His Majesty some information with reference 
to the work of the Salvation Army. The King received what Mr. Booth had 
to say with evident pleasure, showing special interest in all relating to efforts 
for the poor, and expressed at parting his sympathy with the objects so near 
to the ' General's ' heart, and his cordial good wishes for the continued prosperity 
and success of the work of the Salvation Army. The King and Queen, as well 
as some other members of the Royal Family, have taken a sympathetic interest 
in the work of the Salvation Army for some time." 

The day after this interview the King went to Germany to attend the Kiel 
Regatta, and arrived, in the Victoria and Albert, at the mouth of the Kiel Canal 
late on the night of the 24th. The next day, during the voyage through the 
canal, the yacht was escorted on land by squadrons of hussars, which constantly 
relieved each other, for the whole sixty miles. At Rendsburg, some twenty 
miles from the Baltic end of the canal, something happened which was still more 
curious and unusual. The entire garrison of the town, horse, foot and artillery, 
lined the bank. " The brigadier-general in command of the troops " (I quote 
from the Times) " rode along the front of the parade, and, in a stentorian voice, 
easily audible on board the Victoria and Albert, gave the King the military 
report which is always presented at an ordinary military parade. His Majesty 
stood at the end of the bridge on the yacht, and acknowledged the report and the 
Royal salute of the troops by saluting the general in command." On his arrival 
at Kiel the King was warmly welcomed by the Emperor William. At the gala 
dinner, on board the Hohenzollern, the Emperor, addressing his uncle, said : 
" Your Majesty's words and actions have made it plain to every one that Your 
Majesty's whole endeavour is directed towards the maintenance of peace. 
As I also have devoted all my powers to the achievement of this object, may 
God grant success to our endeavours. In indelible recollection of the never-to- 
be-forgotten hours which we spent together at Osborne at the death-bed of the 
great ruler of the world-Empire over which Your Majesty now reigns, I drain 
my glass to the health of Your Majesty. I drink to the health of His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India." 
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The King replied in German, which is naturally one of his mother- tongues. 
He said : " The interest which for many years I have taken in yachting 
exercised too great an attraction to allow me to miss the opportunity of con- 
vincing myself how successful Your Majesty has been in inducing so many to 
become devoted to this sport in Germany. At the same time, it was my desire 
by renewed personal intercourse to knit, if possible, even more closely those 
intimate family relations which have so long united our Houses. Your 
Majesty's appreciative mention of my unremitting endeavours with a view to the 
maintenance of peace has deeply touched me, and I am happy to feel assured 
that Your Majesty has the same object in view. May our two flags float beside 
one another to the most distant times, as they float to-day, for the maintenance 
of peace and for the well-being, not only of our countries, but of all other 
nations.'' 

After dinner the harbour was illuminated. The next day, being Sunday, 
was spent quietly, but in the evening the King entertained the Emperor and 
Empress at dinner in the Victoria and A Ibert. In the intervals of the regatta 
there were all manner of junketings ; and during the visit the King spent a 
day in Hamburg, where he made a tour of the harbour and walked round the 
Bourse. He was entertained to luncheon in the Rathaus, where the Burgomaster, 
on behalf of the Senate and City of Hamburg, thanked the King for his visit. It 
was, he said, the first time that a ruler of the British Empire had been a guest of 
the city. When, after lunch, the King appeared on the balcony of the Rathaus, 
he was loudly cheered by the dense masses of people who had assembled in the 
open space below. In the evening the Emperor and he were present at a 
dinner given by Prince Henry of Prussia at the Palace at Kiel to the captains 
of the British ships. The Emperor made a speech, in which he said that, as a 
boy, he had learned to know and admire the British Navy, and that he had 
endeavoured to carry out in a manner suitable to Germany what he had seen 
as a young man in England. The King also made a speech, in which he remarked 
that he would always remember with the most agreeable feelings his visit to 
Kiel, and drank to the Emperor "with whom he had always been united in 
sincere friendship since they first knew each other." On June 29th there was 
a farewell dinner to the King on board the Hohenzollern, and two days later he 
was back in London, after a visit which was not only personally agreeable but 
had clearly served a useful political purpose — the emphasising once more that 
the two great monarchs were determined to do all that in them lay to ensure the 
peace of the world, which had lately been rudely broken by the outbreak of the 
war between Russia and Japan. 

A few days after his return to London the King, accompanied by the Queen, 
went into the City to lay the foundation-stone of the new buildings of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Just at this time the Queen made an interesting 
little excursion into the City on her own account. She drove to the London 
Docks, and was taken to the " Ivory Floor " of one of the great warehouses, 
which had retained its ordinary appearance, with all the workmen at their 
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usual occupations. An acre of ivory tusks of all sizes and from all countries 
where ivory is produced covered the huge floor. She then drove to the dock 
warehouses in Cutler Street, where she took great interest in the Oriental 
carpets. Next was shown her a collection of ostrich feathers, together with the 
skins and feathers of humming-birds, birds of paradise, ostriches, and other 
birds whose plumage is used for decorative purposes. On July 19th both King 
and Queen went to Liverpool, where His Majesty laid the foundation-stone of 
the great new cathedral which will some day be so remarkable a proof that even 
now the age of the cathedral builders is not at an end. From Liverpool the 
Royal party went to Swansea, where the first sod of the new King's Dock was cut 
by machinery. 

In August, Goodwood and Cowes were followed by a stay at Marienbad, 
where the King was visited by the Emperor of Austria. When he returned 
home he went to Rufford Abbey for Doncaster races, after which some time was 
spent at Balmoral, while the Queen and Princess Victoria went to Copenhagen. 
He returned to the south in the middle of October, and shortly afterwards 
went to Woolwich to inspect the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of which he had 
become Colonel-in-Chief upon the death of the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
cadets and buildings of the Military Academy. The Queen and her unmarried 
daughter returned from Denmark in time for His Majesty's birthday, which was, 
as usual, kept at Sandringham. A few days later the King and Queen of 
Portugal conformed to the bad habit which has been acquired by foreign 
Sovereigns of visiting this country in November — the one month in the year 
when everybody who is in England would like to be out of it. King Charles 
and Queen Marie Amelie had a very popular reception, with the usual State 
dinners and friendly toasts, and at the banquet at Windsor Castle it was 
announced that a treaty of arbitration had been signed between England and 
Portugal. They were entertained by the City Corporation, and paid a visit to 
Chatsworth, and afterwards to Wood Norton, in Worcestershire, the country 
house of the Duke of Orleans, Queen Amelie's brother. They also went to 
Welbeck before their return home. 

After one or two private visits in the country the King and Queen spent 
Christmas quietly at Sandringham, and on January 2nd, 1905, they were once 
more at Chatsworth, where the weather was severe, but the shooting good. 
After a week's stay, during which they paid a visit to Buxton, they returned to 
London. The next day His Majesty went over Walmer Castle, the official 
residence of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and shortly afterwards it was 
announced that Lord Curzon of Kedleston had resigned that office and had 
been succeeded by the Prince of Wales. Then came some shooting at 
Sandringham, and on Sunday, January 22nd, there was the usual commemorative 
service for Queen Victoria at Frogmore. A fresh anxiety was then awaiting 
the Royal Family, for two days later Princess Victoria was operated upon for 
appendicitis. She made a good recovery, but her health has never been robust, 
and the King and Queen were assured of the warm sympathy of the nation in 
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this trial. A week later the Queen received the Rev. W. Carlile, the honorary 
chief secretary of the Church Army, just as " General " Booth had been received 
at an earlier date. Parliament was opened with the usual State on February 1 3th. 
No sooner was anxiety about Princess Victoria relieved than the news came of 
the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia, the King's nephew-in- 
law, and the Court went into brief mourning. Before February was out, 
however, the gloom of this terrible tragedy was somewhat relieved by the 
announcement of the betrothal of Princess Margaret of Connaught to Prince 
Oscar, eldest son of the Crown Prince of Sweden. Almost simultaneously came 
the news that the Prince and Princess of Wales had arranged to go to India for 
four months in the following winter, and thus to complete their acquaintance 
with his Majesty's over-sea dominions. On March 6th the King received a 
" semi-official " visit from his cousin, the Prince — now King — of Bulgaria, who 
stayed in London for a few days, and was created G.C.B. 

Princess Victoria being by this time well enough to travel, and change of air 
and scene being deemed desirable for her, she left London on March 14th, 
accompanied by the Queen, and Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark — now 
King of Norway — with the baby Prince Alexander, whose name was changed to 
Olaf when his father became a King, just as that father changed his own name 
to Haakon. Their immediate objective was Lisbon, but the tour was prolonged 
for more than two months. The weather was rough, the start had to be so 
much delayed, and such frequent shelter had to be sought after the voyage 
began that Lisbon was not reached until eight days after the arrival of the 
party at Portsmouth. From Lisbon, where they had an exceedingly cordial 
reception, they went to Cadiz, Seville, and Gibraltar — the first time, it is said, 
that an English Queen ever visited " the Rock." Thence the yacht went to 
Palma, in the Balearic Islands, Genoa, Villefranche, and Marseilles, where the 
King, who had started on April 6th, and travelled overland, joined the Royal 
yacht. On the way His Majesty met President Loubet at the small station of 
Pierrefette-Stains, some fifteen miles outside Paris. The President entered 
the King's saloon carriage and stayed with him until the Gare de Lyon was 
reached. The King arrived in Monte Cristo's city the next day. During the 
Queen's stay there she received M. Etienne Richet, who sent an account of 
the interview to the Ga2dois. I do not vouch for its authenticity, but since 
no denial of its accuracy was made, we may not unreasonably take it that 
it is substantially accurate, and it is so exceedingly interesting that I need 
make no apology for reproducing it. The Queen is represented to have 
said : — 

" Do not let us talk politics. Queens should prepare their children to 
occupy a high and always difficult situation ; and should help the needy and 
suffering. That is the best and the sweetest of roles, and I have no desire to 
play any other. In the troubled periods through which we are passing we 
cannot, in truth, fail to be moved by the sometimes natural irritation of the 
popular masses. Believe me," continued the Queen, with much earnestness. 
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" if the social question is one day to be solved, it will be by the virtues which 
women practice ; by mutual love and a mutual respect of the habits of justice 
and charity. You gentlemen talk of war, and we women, we talk of peace : 
peace in each nation, and peace between nations. Brought up at a Court of a 
profoundly just King, I have always, like him, endeavoured to preach love and 
•charity. I have always been alarmed at the bellicose preparations which the 
nations never seem tired of making of soldiers and of cannon, and of all 
those inflammable materials which are being accumulated, and which may 
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A MOORISH SOLDIER. 
From a Drawing by Geo. Mojtthard. 
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From a Drawing by Geo. Montbard. 



precipitate a frightful catastrophe, which would on earth send humanity into 
mourning, and in heaven would grieve the common Father of men." M. Richet 
says that on the conversation turning upon the subject of art, the Queen 
continued : " Around a queen all is fictitious. Art and nature are their only 
consolations. My joy is to soliloquise of an evening, alone upon the deck of a 
vessel. I am passionately fond of the sea, whether it reflects that mystical blue, 
full of suggestions, or whether it is dark green, illuminated, as it is this evening, 
by a triumphal train of silvery flecks ; or whether it displays a clear blue, with 
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white plumes, which fold and unfold as they play upon its surface. Whether I 
behold it from the deck of the yacht, or from the shore, there are hours when 
the 'grand bleu,' as you call it, possesses me wholly; and this conquest of 
myself by a charm once unknown leaves me dazzled at the gates of a new 
paradise." 

The Victoria and Albert left Marseilles the morning after the King's arrival 
—April 8th. The first place of call was Port Mahon, which the Royal party 
explored pretty thoroughly. Thence they went to Palma— the Queen's second 
visit in a few days. Algiers was reached on April i6th, the yacht being met by 
a flotilla of French torpedo-boats. Their Majesties enjoyed their visit to 
Algeria so well that it was prolonged considerably, calls being made at 
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A MOORISH HORSEMAN. 
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Phillipeville and Constantine, among other places. On the way home some 
little was seen of Sardinia, and on the 26th the King landed at Ajaccio in 
Corsica, and visited the house in which Napoleon was born. The party was now 
broken up, the Queen having gone on to Athens, where she arrived on May 2nd, 
while the King arrived in Paris on April 29th. He was supposed to be in the 
French capital incognito, but during his stay he had so many interviews with 
President Loubet, M. Delcasse, and other political persons, that by the time he 
returned to London on May 4th it had become well understood that he had been 
engaged in diplomatic business which derived obvious importance from the 
recent attempt made by Germany to disturb the Anglo-French entente in 
Morocco. 

In the months following his return from the Continent the King reaped the 
reward of his assiduous efforts to promote international good will in a series 
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of visits possessing, more or less, a diplomatic significance. First to claim 
British hospitality was King Alfonso, the young sovereign who a short period 
previously had taken over charge of the troubled destinies of Spain from his 
mother, the Queen Regent Christina. Little was known of the King before he 
arrived in England, but that little predisposed people in his favour. One fact 
which especially tended to ensure for him a cordial welcome was his early 
training under English nurses and tutors. Speaking our language with some 
fluency it was felt that he was not quite so much a stranger in our midst as 
most of the Royalties who from time to time visit England. The first impressions 
of the youthful monarch confirmed and strengthened the good opinion entertained 
of him from reports. His frank delight at the popular manifestations in his 
favour, his boyish eagerness to see all the principal sights of the great sombre 
world of London, so different from his own sunny capital, in fine, his demeanour 
of the schoolboy released for a pleasant holiday, established him at once as a 
prime favourite. It was a happy circumstance for him that his debut in England 
was made under the auspices of so thoroughly human a host as King Edward. 
Nothing in its way could have been more delightful than the kindly parental 
attitude of His Majesty towards his guest. In his impulsive style King Alfonso 
responded to it at once, and it was perfectly obvious to every one when the 
two appeared together that their relations were not those of mere formal courtesy 
but of deep and sincere affection. 

As a matter of course the Royal visitor made the pilgrimage to the Guildhall 
which is a traditional part of the programme arranged for every sovereign 
ruler who visits us for the first time. The ceremony need not be described,, 
since it differed in no material respect from others which have been mentioned 
in these volumes. But space must be found for the speech of King 
Alfonso, which, delivered in perfect English and with an emphasis which 
bespoke sincerity, was no doubt intended as a message of goodwill to the 
British people from the young monarch on the threshold of his reign. After 
a grateful reference to the welcome he had received from " this illustrious- 
city, the emporium of wealth and the foremost bulwark of those civic liberties 
of which in bygone times as in our present days our old Spanish cities also have 
been the staunchest and earliest defenders," His Majesty said : " The message 
with which the Spanish nation now responds, through me, to your cordial greeting 
is no mere formal acknowledgment of your courteous and hospitable welcome. 
It is the genuine voicing of those sympathies and regard between two nations 
who through centuries of close intercourse and through many battles fought side 
by side, have become imbued with those feelings of mutual respect and admiration 
towards each other, upon which we earnestly mean at the present time to build 
a peaceful, perfect, and, I hope, an everlasting understanding fraught with those 
political and commercial advantages most calculated to bind still closer the old 
ties of tradition and friendship between the two peoples. Devoted as I am to- 
this purpose, to the fulfilment of my duties to mine, and the other nations of the 
world, filled with the same reverent confidence which moved your illustrious- 
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forefathers to adopt as the motto of this proud city its reliance on the Almighty, 
I may well associate myself devoutly to this invocation and exclaim with you, 
' Domine dirige nos.' " 

King Alfonso had not been long in England before stories began to circulate 
attributing a matrimonial purpose to his visit. That there was foundation for these 
interesting rumours was shown some little time afterwards by the issue of an 

official announcement 
1 of the King's betrothal 
to Princess Victoria 
Eugdnie of Battenberg, 
daughter of Princess 
Beatrice and the niece 
of King Edward. It 
was not without a 
qualm that the British 
public received the 
announcement of this 
union of a daughter 
of the Royal house 
with his Catholic 
Majesty of Spain ; but 
prejudices were over- 
borne by the natural 
feeling of gratification 
at the formal sanction- 
ing of what seems to 
have been a genuine 
love match. Probably 
the practical as well 
as the sentimental side 
of the business was 
not overlooked by the 
nation when it ac- 
quiesced in the en- 
gagement. Ties which 
brought Britain and 
Spain more closely together were of distinct value in the new disposition of 
international forces which was a direct outcome of the Russo-Japanese War. 
How substantial interests could be affected by such intimacies was made clear 
not long afterwards when it was stated that the lion's share of the work ot 
reconstructing the Spanish fleet would fall into British hands. 

On the last day of June, 1905, the King and Queen delighted the boys at 
Harrow School by paying a visit of inspection. Their Majesties received a 
boisterously loyal welcome from the pupils, and they listened with interest to the 
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well-chosen words of an address read by the head boy. The King made an 
affable response, and subsequently unfurled a flag on the boundary of the new 
land acquired for the much-needed extension of the school. A fortnight after 
this visit to Harrow, the King journeyed to Sheffield to open the new University 
buildings there. The great steel centre, in common with other important 
manufacturing cities of the north, has in recent years equipped itself with a 
University at which prominence is given to the practical and technical side of 
education. In the address which was presented to the King due emphasis was 
laid on this feature of the new institution. His Majesty in acknowledgment said 
how glad he was to be present to open the University buildings and to inaugurate 
a work which he was well assured would tend to promote the advancement of 
knowledge and the spread of culture among all classes in the city. He 
added that he had no doubt that the University would also " afford facilities for 
that technical training which is now essential to success in every industrial 
enterprise." After he had received from the Chancellor of the University (the 
Duke of Norfolk) a gold souvenir key, the King declared the building open, 
expressing a fervent hope and desire for the long continued prosperity of the 
University of Sheffield. While there His Majesty presented new colours 
to the 2nd Battalion King's Own (Yorkshire Light Infantry) in Weston Park. 
He also availed himself of the opportunity to extend his acquaintance with the 
great industrial works of Sheffield. On leaving the City on July I2th, he 
proceeded to Knowsley on a visit to Lord Stanley. The following day saw the 
King in Manchester opening the new dock in connection with the ship canal, 
and unveiling a War Memorial at Salford. 

A double event of high international importance which marked the summer 
of 1905 was the visit of the British Atlantic Squadron to Brest and the return 
visit of a French squadron under Admiral Caillard to Portsmouth. Not for 
many years previously had a French fleet dropped anchor in an English port, 
and the arrival of this large and thoroughly representative group of vessels was 
widely accepted— and not alone in this country— as setting a final seal upon the 
entente which the King had done so much to promote. The King and Queen 
went to Cowes to welcome the squadron, and in their train followed a large 
number of representative people in various walks of public life. It was a 
pretty and inspiriting panorama which was unfolded when the visiting ships, 
with Admiral Caillard's vessel leading, steamed up the Solent to the accompani- 
ment of a salute from the assembled British ships. The French ships were 
readily distinguishable even at a distance by their peculiar " top hamper " and 
colouring. They were not so much a powerful as a representative squadron, and 
they were scrutinised with keen interest by the many naval experts drawn to the 
Solent by the function. The King and Queen watched the arrival from the 
deck of the Victoria and Albert, and later in the day entertained the French 
Commander and his principal officers to dinner on the yacht. On August 9th 
the King reviewed the combined British and French squadrons in the Solent. 
Highly impressive in its spectacular aspects was the scene presented as the Royal 
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yacht, accompanied by six other vessels, slowly steamed through the lines of the 
warships all fully manned for the occasion. But, perhaps, the episode of the 
highest significance came later when the French vessels weighed anchor and 
entered the historic dockyard from which in the past had issued the most famous 
of the " hearts of oak " which had formed the battle line in the great naval 
contests with our present excellent friends across the Channel. The old Victory 
looked out upon this procession of ironclad monsters which slowly passed the 
narrow entrance of the dock, and in harmony with the spirit of the day it offered 
the welcome of a peaceful salute to the visiting ships. The King lunched with 
Admiral Caillard on his flagship, and an eventful day closed with the illumination 
of the fleet and port. 




PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR. 
Front a Draining by C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 

In September the King went to Scotland to secure a little relaxation from 
State affairs in the bracing northern atmosphere after the fatigues of an 
unusually busy season. But this was a characteristic Royal holiday in which 
the serious affairs of the nation were blended with social engagements of a 
personal order. The most important of the duties which occupied the King's 
attention was a great Review of Scottish Volunteers in the Queen's Park, 
Edinburgh. Men came from all parts of the Northern Kingdom to attend the 
parade, and a splendid force of 38,000 men of all arms awaited the notice of 
the King when, riding from historic Holyrood in full State, he appeared upon the 
ground surrounded by a brilliant military staff. His Majesty at the close of the 
review, which was on the usual lines, summoned the commanding officers to his 
VOL. V. C 
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presence and in a few words spoke of the pleasure which it had given him to be 
present, and expressed his entire satisfaction with the arrangements and with 
the appearance and demeanour of the Volunteers. 

Soon after his return to London in October the King was called upon to 
receive Dr. Brousse, the President, and sixty of the members of the Paris 
Municipal Council, who had come over as guests of the Chairman and members 
of the London County Council. This fresh evidence of the popularity of the 
entente gratified His Majesty immensely, and he extended a most cordial welcome 
to the party which gathered in the Picture Gallery at Buckingham Palace on 
October i6th, to tender its respects to him. Two days later the King had an 
opportunity of extending his acquaintance with the Paris deputation at the 
important ceremony arranged by the London County Council in connection with 
the opening of Kingsway, the fine new thoroughfare connecting the Strand with 
Holborn. His Majesty singled out M. Brousse for notice and entered into con- 
versation with him in the most gracious spirit. Queen Alexandra, who 
accompanied the King, had the President presented to her, an action which 
elicited from him the remark, in the spirit of the true courtier, that this was 
the crowning act of the King's kindness. Undoubtedly the Royal attentions 
paid to the Paris deputation had a very considerable effect in consolidating the 
friendship with France. 

The ceremony to which reference has been made in the foregoing paragraph 
marked "the completion of the greatest street improvement carried out in the 
capital since the construction of the Holborn Viaduct. It supplied at a cost of 
several millions a magnificent new central artery of traffic, and in doing so swept 
from the face of the earth some of the most horrible rookeries with which London 
was disgraced. The King's interest in the embellishment of the capital was one 
of the most distinctive of his characteristics. It was, therefore, fully in accordance 
with the fitness of things that he should play the principal part in the opening of 
this great thoroughfare, and that it should receive the euphonious name of 
Kingsway. The function of October i8th, as was appropriate, was of a purely 
municipal character. On reaching the limits of the improvement near the Gaiety 
Theatre the Royal carriage was met by a deputation from the Corporations of 
Westminster, Holborn, and Poplar, desirous of presenting addresses to the King. 
The Poplar address craved the attention of His Majesty "to the grave position of 
many of the industrial population of this borough and other industrial centres, by 
reason of prolonged lack of employment." The address stated that the Council 
viewed " with dread and alarm the prospect of another winter before the revival of 
trade in London enables the unemployed to become absorbed in the industrial 
occupations of the neighbourhood," and the request was proferred that an 
Autumn Session of Parliament should be held to consider the question. In his 
reply the King devoted himself exclusively to the topic of unemployment. He 
said : — 

" I thank you on behalf of the Queen and myself for the loyal address you 
have presented and for the sentiments of devotion and regard to my Throne and 
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person which you have expressed. The welfare of the industrial classes has 
always been a matter of the gravest concern to us, and we are deeply grieved to 
hear of the distress which prevails among many of the labouring population in 
your borough and elsewhere owing to lack of employment. The Queen especially 
desires me to express our heartfelt sympathy with the wives and children, who 
must in these circumstances endure such severe hardships. We hope and pray 
that the sufferings of those at present unemployed may speedily pass away with 
a revival of trade, and, in the meantime, be mitigated by the legislation enacted 
by my Parliament in its last Session. I will not fail to refer the suggestions in 
your address to my Ministers, who will, I am confident, advise me in such a 
way as may be consistent with wisdom and sound policy." The tactful and 
sympathetic character of this reply gave great satisfaction, and had considerable 
influence in moderating what had shown some tendency to develop into a 
violent and in certain aspects menacing agitation. The London County Council 
in their address dealt with the subject of the improvement, pointing out that 
a scheme similar in object to that completed that day was first submitted to 
a Parliamentary Committee seventy years previously. The King noticed most of 
the points touched upon in his reply. 

" I thank you on behalf of the Queen and myself for your loyal and dutiful 
address, and for your good wishes for our welfare. It gives me great pleasure 
to be present here to-day, to open the magnificent streets which are to be known 
as Aldwych and Kingsway, and the Queen is very glad to be able to accompany 
me on this occasion. The additional routes for traffic which these new streets 
provide will, I have no doubt, assist largely in facilitating communication 
between the various parts of the metropolis ; and the improvement will also do 
much to beautify the capital of my Empire, and will be a perpetual memorial of 
the capacity and enterprise of your Council. It gives us much satisfaction to 
know that superior accommodation has been provided elsewhere for the industrial 
population displaced by the improvement. Some of the dwellings which have 
been erected have been visited with much interest by the Queen and myself. 
I am well assured that in carrying out this and other undertakings the London 
County Council will always have regard to the best interests of all classes of my 
subjects, and that the manifold duties which the guardianship of so vast an area 
and so large a population involves will be performed with the zeal and energy of 
which this fine improvement is so conspicuous an example." 

A thoroughly popular reception was accorded to the Royal party both on 
going to and returning from the ceremony. Near the site some 12,000 children 
from the Council's schools joined in the reception. They attracted the particular 
attention of the King, who afterwards in conversation with the Chairman of 
the Council (Mr. E. A. Cornwall) expressed satisfaction at their presence, and 
cordially approved the issue of a commemorative medal bearing portraits of 
himself and the Queen to the 800,000 children in the County Schools. Two 
days prior to the opening of Kingsway the King had laid the foundation 
stone of the new Post Office buildings on the historic site of Christ's Hospital 
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School in the City. On the cleared ground a great pavilion was erected for 
the ceremony which was marked by a considerable degree of State. The 
King, who was accompanied by the Queen and Princess Victoria, was met 
at Temple Bar by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and the ancient custom of 
presenting the civic sword of State was observed. At the site itself there was 
a distinguished company, including, besides all the leading ministers and ex- 
ministers and many City notabilities, the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
their two elder sons. The presence of their Royal Highnesses led inevitably 
in the address read by Lord Stanley, Postmaster-General, to an allusion to 

their then immediately impending departure for 
India. In his response the King made 
graceful acknowledgment of these good 
wishes and then launched into a lengthy 
survey of the work of the Postal Depart- 
ment. Addressing Lord Stanley he 
observed : — 

" The review which you have 
given of the continuous develop- 
ment of the various branches of the 
postal service shows to what a large 
extent all classes of my subjects 
are dependent upon the labours 
of the officers of the Post Office ; and I 
am confident that all the members of 
the department of every grade have 
worked faithfully and loyally with a 
view to attaining the greatest efficiency 
in the despatch of public business, and 
that they will continue to do so in 
the future. I have watched with the 
greatest interest the large growth of 
the Post Office, and I am especially 
pleased to know of the wide use made 
of the Savings Bank institution, par- 
ticularly by the working classes. It has been the source of much gratification 
to me to learn how successful this institution has been in encouraging thrift 
and in stimulating industry, virtues which will, I hope, always be characteristic 
of my people ; and I feel that the marvellous success of the system is the 
highest tribute which can be paid to the administrative ability of those who 
conduct it. I have also observed with great satisfaction the establishment 
and rapid growth of the telephone. I feel confident that in this wonderful 
invention, which has already proved so useful in economy, time, and facility, 
commercial transactions will be found in the future to be capable of more 
extended use and wider development. I trust that the establishment of this new 
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building, the site of which is rich in historical associations and has been the scene 
of so much noble endeavour, may increase the efficiency of the various branches 
of the postal service, and, by giving additional facilities for intercommunication, 
assist in binding together the various portions of my Empire by still closer ties 
and in establishing amongst the nations of the world that peace and good will 
which I have so much at heart." 

In the autumn of 1905 the King made frequent use of the motor-car in 
passing from one country house to another, and went besides on a special motor 
tour through the Epping Forest area under the competent guidance of Colonel 
Lockwood, M.P. At this stage it may be appropriate to say a few words about 
the King's motoring experiences, which produced almost as startling a change in 
Royal methods of progression as that which accompanied the introduction of rail- 
ways. It was in September, 1899, when Prince of Wales, that His Majesty made 
his first real acquaintance with automobilism. At that time he was on a visit to 
Hampshire, and was taken by Lord Montagu (then Mr. Scott-Montagu, M.P.) on a 
drive through the New Forest on a 12 h.p. Daimler car. The experience proved 
so exhilarating that the Royal traveller there and then became a convert to the 
new means of locomotion. As the years went by the motor-car was increasingly 
used for journeys to Newmarket and elsewhere, and in 1902 orders were given 
for the alteration of some of the coach-houses at Windsor, Buckingham Palace, 
and Sandringham, so that they might be used for the accommodation of the King's 
cars. It was usually understood that when His Majesty went to a country house 
his preference was for a motor-car to take him to and from the station and 
about the district. On his foreign tours the King also made constant motor 
journeys. The Sovereign's own cars are always distinguishable by the fact that 
they bear no number ; but though not amenable to the ordinary regulations, 
His Majesty was ever a most considerate motorist. On one or two occasions 
when, through no fault of the driver, accidents were caused to pedestrians by 
the Royal car, he was especially solicitous for the treatment of the injured 
persons. In one instance he postponed his journey for some time, until he 
was quite satisfied that everything possible was being done for the sufferer. 
No one, in fact, could have shown a greater regard for the unwritten rules of the 
road than His Majesty. The public, on their part, took up a very sensible attitude 
towards these motor journeys. The King, after the novelty of his appearances 
had worn off", went to and fro at his will without any more notice being taken of 
him than of an ordinary citizen. It was doubtless this perfect freedom quite as 
much as the convenience of the system which made King Edward so 
enthusiastic a motorist. 

The Birthday Honours in 1905 were made memorable by the conferment upon 
the King's eldest daughter. Princess Louise (Duchess of Fife) of the historic 
title of Princess Royal. The Sandringham birthday party this year was also 
notable, since it included the King of Greece and Prince and Princess Nicolas 
of Greece. During his stay the genial brother of Queen Alexandra had the 
customary round of experiences of a visiting monarch. At Windsor the King, 
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in proposing the health of his guest at a State Banquet, made some interest- 
ing personal allusions. He said : " Owing to the ties of near relationship it 
would have been a pleasure to see you as our guest ; but on this occasion it is 
as the King of a country over which you have ruled for forty-two years that I 
desire to give you my heartiest welcome. You, sire, have been born and bred a 
sailor, and as such you have steered your ship of state through many a 
quicksand and many a shoal, and you have done it so successfully that your 
country is now in a most flourishing condition. We have learned to study the 
ancient and glorious history and language of your country, which does not 
diminish in any way our sympathy and friendship with the Greece of the present 
day, and my earnest wish is that the Greek people should live together in peace 
and harmony with all nations." King George's reply was conceived in peculiarly 
cordial language, and he made another hearty speech when he was entertained 
at the Guildhall. While at Windsor on this occasion the King met with an 
accident which at the time excited some concern in the country. He was out 
shooting rabbits in Windsor Park on November i6th, when his foot caught in a 
hole, and he fell with such force as to splinter the stock of the gun which he was 
carrying. He was at once assisted to rise, but it was found that he had strained 
the tendon of his right ankle, and could not bear his weight upon it without great 
pain. His Majesty having been installed in his shooting stool, the head 
gamekeeper administered first aid. Later the King proceeded to the Palace, 
where he had proper medical attendance. The injury was found not to be 
serious, but it necessitated His Majesty using a stick when he walked for some 
little time afterwards. 
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THE GRAND ENTRANCE, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE NEW POLITICAL ERA. 



The autumn of 1905 was a time of great political unrest and social discontent. 
A succession of bad years of trade had left the labour market depressed, and, as 
has been noted, unemployment was serious, especially in the metropolis. Queen 
Alexandra, whose heart had been touched by evidences of misery and suffering 
•exhibited in the streets by almost daily processions of unemployed and unem- 
ployable men and women, in a fine impulse of generous feeling came forward 
with a sympathetically worded appeal on behalf of "the poor starving unem- 
ployed." The public response to the call of humanity from the Royal palace 
was immediate and emphatic. The Queen's donation of ;£'2,ooo which 
started the subscription, had by the end of the month produced ^^'100,000 ; 
but over and above the money contribution, there was devoted to the question 
as a direct consequence of Her Majesty's dramatic action, a degree of public 
■attention which it would not otherwise have received. All the time this 
grave problem of unemployment was giving ominous evidences of vitality, the 
general political situation was becoming more strained. A crisis came in the 
early days of December, when Mr. Balfour, unable any longer to carry on his 
Government owing to acute divisions in his party, tendered his resignation, and 
•on the 4th, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman kissed hands on his appointment 
as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. The change of Government 
having thus taken place the King, after attending the marriage of Countess Valda 
Gleichen with Mr. P. W. Machell in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, left town on 
a visit to Lord Alington at Crichel. The next few weeks were filled with country 
Jiouse visits, the most interesting of them being a sojourn at Chatsworth, the Duke of 
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Devonshire's famous seat, during the first week of the new year. Immediately 
after his reappearance in the capital on January 8th, His Majesty presided at 
a Council at Buckingham Palace, called for the purpose of discharging the 
necessary formalities connected with the dissolution of Parliament. Two days 
later the great General Election of 1906 had begun. It lies beyond the province of 
this work to trace this epoch-marking struggle through its various stages, and it is 
only necessary to say that the Liberals were returned to power with a considerable 
majority over all other parties combined. The King on February 19th opened 
the new Parliament in State in circumstances of greater political interest than had 
been experienced for many years. Nine days previously His Majesty had been 
to Portsmouth to launch the famous battleship Dreadnought. This vessel, which 
was only commenced on October 2nd previously, excited enormous interest at the 
time, from the fact that she was the first of a class of fighting leviathans brought 
into existence as a consequence of the experience gained in the Russo-Japanese 
War. The launching was most successfully accomplished, and a few months 
later the great ship was on her first cruise. What lent additional importance 
to the occasion was the strained character of the international situation induced 
by the action and attitude of Germany. It had become evident by this 
time that Germany had determined to enter into serious naval rivalry with 
this country, and the world was beginning to realise the full significance of 
the fact. All through the early months of the new year there were 
rumblings of movements and counter-movements made on the diplomatic chess- 
board. The King's views of the position as it was leit by the change of Ministry 
were set forth in some indiscreet revelations made by the Matin early in January, 
under the heading " Paroles de Roi." His Majesty is reported in a conversation 
he had had a short time previously with a French statesman passing through 
London to have said : — 

" I have reason to believe that whatever may have been the impression 
on the Continent, no nation has in reality contemplated disturbing the peace 
of Europe, and I am certain that none of them thinks of breaking it at this 
moment. The new Ministry and its chief. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman> 
are animated by the most sincerely pacific intentions. As to the relations 
between France and England, nothing will be changed. All the members of 
the Government are firm friends of France, and Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in particular is a loyal and convinced partisan of 
the entente cordiale. Under the previous Cabinet England sought a rapprochement 
with the Russian Empire. The present Cabinet intends to continue and to 
increase the rapprochement as much as possible, in such a way as to completely 
dissipate all causes of misunderstanding and all conflict of interests between 
the two countries." These words constituted so intelligent an anticipation of 
events, that they not unreasonably may be regarded as authentic. 

In the week following the opening of Parliament, which the Queen wa& 
unable to attend owing to her absence in Denmark at the funeral of her father, 
King Christian, the King at a levte at Buckingham Palace received addresses 
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from the Convocations of Canterbury and York. His Majesty replied to them 
in a speech of considerable interest. After a reference to the death of the King 
of Denmark, he said : — 

" I recall with deep thankfulness to Almighty God my merciful restoration 
to health from the illness which delayed my Coronation. The anxiety of all 
•classes of my subjects for my recovery, and their touching tributes of affection 
deeply moved me, and will remain an undying memory and a ceaseless source 
of gratification to me. It is ever my earnest desire to do all in my power to 
■contribute towards the maintenance of peace and tranquillity throughout the 
world, and to foster that spirit of good will and charity which is characteristic of 
our holy religion. I share your thankfulness for the peace which has prevailed 
in Europe throughout my reign, and I rely upon the Christian sentiment of my 
people for supporting the pacific policy which has consistently guided my counsels. 
I trust that the visits of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Colonies and 
to India will contribute to the maintenance of the concord that reigns throughout 
my dominions, and will, as you hope, strengthen the bonds of loyalty and affection 
which unite the people of my Empire. 

" I learn with satisfaction of the measures of reform which have been intro- 
duced and are contemplated for extending the usefulness of the Church. You 
may be assured that it will ever be my wish to promote all measures which may 
tend to encourage the spread of religion and to render the Church an increasingly 
efficient instrument for promoting the spiritual welfare of my people. I hope 
that these objects may be furthered by the constitution of the new body to 
which you refer — the Representative Church Council — and by any proposals 
for the reform of the ancient Houses of Convocation which gain your approval, 
and that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon your labours. 

" I rejoice with you in observing the increasing zeal, faithfulness and devotion 
manifested by the clergy and the laity in ministering to the needs of the poor, 
and I trust that the Commission which I have appointed to inquire into the 
problems of the relief of the poor and the distress arising from want of employ- 
ment may be able to find some means of ameliorating the conditions resulting 
in the distress which weighs so heavily on many of my poorer subjects. I much 
regret that many of the clergy are suffering from the effects of the agricultural 
depression which has been prevalent for so many years. On all matters that 
concern the welfare of the Church of England you may rest assured of my 
continued sympathy and interest. I am well aware of the great work which 
has been accomplished by the Church in the advancement and improvement 
of education, and I feel assured that your efforts for the continuance of this 
work, which have in the past borne such good fruit, will not be relaxed. 

" I thank you for your prayers on my behalf, and I earnestly hope that by 
the Divine blessing prosperity may be abundantly bestowed on the Church 
of Christ and its labours not only within this kingdom, but also in my 
dominions beyond the seas, and that your zealous endeavours in the cause of 
true religion may tend to establish our national welfare on the surest foundations, 
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and to promote the permanent happiness and highest interests of all classes of 
my people." 

On February 27th, the day succeeding that on which this speech was delivered, 
the King welcomed Queen Alexandra on her return from her sad journey to 
Denmark, which her Consort had been unable to share owing to the political 
crisis at home. Her Majesty at this time was the object of much sympathy, 
and Mr. James Rhoades voiced the popular feeling in these lines : — 

" Mourners of England, to whose bitter needs 
Her hand brought ever anodyne, the heart, 
That bled for yours, for her own sorrow bleeds : 
Play ye your part ! 

Waft summer to her soul this wintry morn ! 

May she, whom death's dark herald bade to roam, 
From loving hearts to loving hearts be borne 
Homeward from home." 

With the arrival of the Ides of March the King was able once more to allow 
himself relaxation. But his holiday was very much that of the London 'bus 
driver, who is fabled to spend his day off in driving about the town by the side of 
a comrade on duty. Reaching Paris on March 3rd, he there spent a busy 
two days. On March 4th he entertained M. Fallieres, the President, and 
M. Rouvier, the Foreign Minister, and on March 5th M. Loubet and M. 
Delcassd were recipients of his hospitality. The interchange of views at these 
gatherings was doubtless of the utmost interest in its influence on the sub- 
sequent course of diplomacy, as far as it was affected by the action of 
Great Britain and France. Probably at no period in history was there a closer 
association of ideas between the two sides of the Channel than was the product 
of the King's informal consultations with the leading men of France. Quitting 
Paris on Tuesday, March 6th, His Majesty reached Biarritz the same evening 
to find King Alfonso awaiting him in the part of an accepted lover. The weighty 
questions connected with Princess Ena of Battenberg's acceptance of the Roman 
Catholic faith were discussed later by the King with those interested, and the 
upshot of the conferences was the formal announcement of the betrothal coupled 
with the statement that the Spanish Government proposed to set apart ;£'l8,000 
a year for the service of the future Queen. The official statement elicited some 
protests on religious grounds ; but by the public at large it was received, 
if not with conspicuous enthusiasm without any feeling that the union would 
be otherwise than advantageous to this country. While His Majesty was 
sojourning abroad on this occasion the Canadian House of Commons passed 
a unanimous resolution inviting the King and Queen to visit Canada. It was 
a message from overseas prompted by the most deep-seated loyalty ; but how- 
ever powerful may have been the Royal inclination to accept the suggestion, 
considerations of State prohibited the trip. Reluctantly His Majesty had to 
send a refusal ; but as the event showed, though the sovereign could not 
cross the Atlantic to Canada an opportunity was found to allow of the Heir- 
Apparent doing so. 
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In the early days of April, the King and Queen met at Marseilles and 
proceeded on a Mediterranean cruise in the Royal yacht. At Corfu their 
Majesties welcomed the Prince and Princess of Wales on their return from 
their Indian tour, and the united family party proceeded to Athens, which 
they reached on 
the seventeenth 
of the month. 

The Royal visi- M 

tors attended the t 

opening of the 
Olympic games, 
and received a 
highly enthusi- 
astic greeting 
from the many 
thousands gath- 
ered in the 
Stadium. The 
end of the month 
saw the close of 
the King's 
cruise, and on 
May 3rd he was 
again in Paris 
He stayed in the 
French capital 
for four days, 
and in that 
period accepted 
an invitation to 
dine with the 
President. 
Crossing the 
Straits of Dover 
on May 7th, His 
Majesty on the 
following day 
proceeded to 
Portsmouth to 

assist at the welcome given to the Prince and Princess of Wales on their return 
from India. He was also present at the impressive service in Westminster 
Abbey on May loth, at which the Royal travellers rendered thanks for their 
safe return. An interesting engagement of the King's in the days following was 
the reception of the Burgomaster of Berlin and the members of the Berlin 
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Municipal Council at Buckingham Palace. This deputation had come over to 
London as the guests of the City Corporation, and their presence in this country 
was the subject of a friendly interchange of sentiment between Great Britain 
and Germany. His Majesty's cordial reception of the delegates tended to give 
additional Mat to the visit, but it exercised little or no effect on the international 
situation. 

On Saturday, May 26th, the King, who was accompanied by the Queen, went 
to that dingiest of London's main thoroughfares — the Euston Road — to open the 
handsome new building which had been erected there by the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society to serve as their headquarters. The Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society it should perhaps be explained, is one of those admirable working men's 
thrift organisations which are so characteristic a feature of the industrial life of our 
country. In recognising the Society in the conspicuous way he did, the King no 
doubt desired to pay a compliment to the whole of the artisan Benefit Societies. 
His Majesty intimated as much in the reply he made to the address presented to 
him on the occasion from the Friendly Societies. " I rejoice," he said, " to learn 
from your address that the earnest work of the Friendly Societies has achieved 
such splendid success, and I do not doubt that in future they will show results 
surpassing even their present record. I shall always watch with the warmest 
sympathy the progress of the Friendly Societies, which must form one of the 
clearest indications of the prosperity of my people." 

At the end of this month the eyes of all Europe — it may be said of the 
civilised world — were centred on Madrid, owing to the tragic circumstances 
attending the marriage, on the 31st, of King Alfonso and Princess Ena of 
Battenberg. As the wedding procession was passing through one of the 
principal streets after the ceremony, an anarchist threw a bomb from one of 
the houses into the centre of the Royal procession. Several of the attendant 
escort were killed, but the Royal couple, though so near the victims as to be 
spattered with their blood, escaped unhurt. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who had gone to represent the British Royal family at the wedding, were too far 
away from the fatal spot to be directly involved in the terrible episode. But there 
was much natural anxiety in England in regard to them, and it was with a sense 
of relief that their safe return was welcomed. 

The King, as was evident from many actions during his reign, took an abiding 
interest in the Royal library at Windsor. He did much to enrich it, but lack of 
funds prevented that liberal provision which was deemed necessary to maintain 
its position as one of the great libraries of the country. During the early part of 
1906 the announcement was made that in order to permit of much needed 
additions to the collection, the King had sanctioned the sale of certain duplicate 
mezzotints and etchings from the Royal collection. The works thus disposed of 
were subsequently found to consist of some remarkable works. Two stood out 
with special prominence— namely, the superb proofs before all letters after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' whole length portraits of the Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Duchess of Rutland. A copy of the last-named fetched a thousand guineas at 
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Christie's in 1901, and from the collector's standpoint it was not the more 
valuable of the two. The price paid for these highly interesting duplicates was 
not disclosed, but it may be inferred that it added a substantial sum to the 
library treasury. 

1906 was a comparatively quiet one in the annals of 



The summer of 

the Royal house. 

Its most marked 

feature was the 

reception first of a 

party of Japanese 

officers, and after- 
wards of a body 

of members of the 

French Academy 

at Windsor. The 

presentation of 

colours to the 3rd 

Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards at 

Buckingham 

Palace, on June 

26th, was another 

incident ; while 

keen public inte- 
rest was awakened 

by the highly 

picturesque cere- 
mony attending 

the dedication, on 

June I2th, of the 

Chapel of the 

Order of St. 

Michael and St 
George in St. 
Paul's Cathedral 
— a function in 
which the King as 
Grand Mastertook 

an impressive part. These metropolitan functions were varied by occasional ex- 
cursions to the country to perform public duties. On June 1 3th the King opened 
a Sanatorium for Consumptives near Midhurst. A more important engage- 
ment was carried out in the second week in July, when he dedicated to public 
use the new High-level Bridge, the Armstrong College, and the Victoria 
Infirmaty, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Two separate days were occupied with the 
VOL. V. D 
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ceremonies in the northern city, and in the meantime His Majesty was the 
guest of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. By far the most 
interesting of the series of Royal speeches made on this occasion was that 
delivered at the opening of the Armstrong College on the second day of the 
visit, July nth. In acknowledging the address from the Governors and Council 
of the College, the King said : " I trust that under God's blessing the excellent 
results which have been achieved by the College in the past may in the future 
be increased, and that the students may not only gain success in life, but may 
not forget the high ideals of duty and service without which worldly success is ol 
little value." Replying to the address from the students' representative committee 
the King gave some paternal advice to the young people. " Your professors and 
tutors," he said, " do their best to impart and to help you to acquire knowledge 
which will be useful in after life. But it rests with you to employ that knowledge. 
They will fashion the tools for you and explain their use, but you will use them. 
They cannot do more than show you the readmit is for you to travel it. I am 
touched with the thought expressed in your address that in whatever land your 
lot may be cast you will retain your affectionate regard for your old College, 
and that you will never forget to uphold the honour of your country wherever 
you may be. I pray that God's blessing may attend your future careers, and 
that they may be crowned with prosperity and happiness." 

At the end of July the King was called upon to discharge, what he made no 
pains to conceal was to him the painful duty of inspecting the 3rd Battalion Scots 
Guards prior to disbandment, in prosecution of the Government's army reduction 
scheme. The men, drawn up in the Buckingham Palace grounds, were critically 
inspected, and at the close of the parade His Majesty addressing the regiment 
said that he had never seen a finer body of men. The colours he promised to 
preserve religiously, and he expressed the hope that it would be possible for him 
or his successor to see a 3rd Battalion of the Scots Guards again carrying them. 
The significant reference contained in the speech to the possible resuscitation of 
the regiment did not escape attention, but it was accepted as being no more than 
a natural expression of regret at the disappearance of one of the finest Guards 
battalions, although we may be quite sure that it meant a good deal more. 
On the last day of September there was a sequel to the parade in the formal 
handing into the King's custody of the regimental colours. By His Majesty's 
orders they were deposited in the Palace Chapel. 

As the King's Continental visit in the spring had been a combination of 
business and relaxation, so also his autumnal '• cure " had a strong infusion into 
it of the element of high politics. On the first of August the announcement was 
made in the North German Gazette that there would be a meeting between His 
Majesty and the German Emperor in the middle of the month at Friedrichshof, 
the Imperial Palace at Cronberg. Coming as this statement did from a semi- 
official source, it excited widespread interest, and led to a vast amount of 
speculation concerning the precise objects of the meeting. But the elaborate 
edifices of fable reared upon the simple fact of the King's acceptance of his 
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nephew's hospitality for a few hours were rudely dashed to the ground by an 
inspired paragraph which appeared 'in the German semi-official organ, stating 
with some emphasis that no "special political motives" had occasioned the 
meeting. Events proved how accurate was this view of the King's visit to 
Friedrichshof His Majesty was received with the utmost cordiality by his 
illustrious host, and spent a pleasant time in his company inspecting objects of 
interest in the locality, and making an excursion to the Saalberg and Hombourg. 
He was even reported in the papers at the time to have passed an hour on the 
terrace of the Palace conversing with the German Foreign Secretary. But 
nothing was changed by the visit, and the ripple it caused on the diplomatic 
waters quickly subsided. The one substantial gain from the episode was the 
clearing of the international air of the rumours which had been circulating as to 
the existence of bad feeling between uncle and nephew, arising out of the 
Emperor's intervention in the Morocco imbroglio in the previous year, and the 
subsequent brow-beating of France by Germany. That there was a foundation 
for these stories is probable, but it is fairly certain that the sensational character 
attributed to the disagreements existed only in the imaginations of the writers in 
the Continental newspapers. 

Following upon his return from his " cure " at Marienbad the King at the end 
of September, 1906, paid a State visit to Aberdeen for the purpose of opening the 
new buildings of Marischal College.' Immense interest was exhibited in the 
Granite City in the event, and a magnificent reception was given to His Majesty 
and the Queen, who accompanied him. The popular enthusiasm was heightened 
by the King's action, in the midst of the ornate ceremonial associated with the 
principal event of the day, in pinning the Albert Medal to the breast of a man 
named Munro, who had lost his leg in attempting to save a comrade on the 
Highland Railway. In acknowledging the address read by the Principal of the 
University, the King spoke as follows : " It gives me great pleasure to be present 
at this commemoration of the founding of the two institutions incorporated in the 
University of Aberdeen, which during four centuries has played so distinguished 
a part in the advancement of learning. Your allusions to the close association 
of many of my predecessors on the Throne, especially of my august and 
beloved mother, with the University are of deep interest, and I shall always 
feel a lively concern for its welfare. I am glad to know that with this com- 
memoration are combined notable additions to the equipment of the University. 
It gives me much pleasure to open these new buildings for the promotion of 
scientific and higher education, for I am well assured that the further pursuit 
of those studies will advance the prosperity of this part of my realm and add to 
the great name and traditions of the University." 

Lord Strathcona, to whose munificence the additions to the University were 
mainly due, presented a gold key to the King, who formally pronounced the 
buildings open. The Old Hundredth was then sung and the ceremony 
concluded with a short prayer offered by Dr. Cowan, Dean of the Faculty of 
Divinity. It was stated at the time that the prayer was added at the instance of 
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His Majesty. On noting that the draft programme, as submitted to him, 
contained no prayer, the King suggested that the omission should be rectified, 
and of course his word in the matter was a command. Arising out of this 
incident of the omitted prayer the Times special correspondent in his account 
told a good story, opining that in the episode related might be found the 
explanation of the defective character of the programme. The incident, which 
occurred when Queen Victoria unveiled the statue of Prince Albert at Aberdeen, 
a good many years previously, was as follows : " The day was wet, and Her 
Gracious Majesty not unnaturally desired the proceedings to be short. But the 
Moderator, intent upon his duty, proceeded to wrestle in prayer at inordinate 
length, unconscious of the Queen's impatience. Some other official, however, 
noticed the growing displeasure depicted on Her Majesty's countenance, and 
at length, losing all patience, plucked at the Moderator's gown and whispered 
audibly, ' D it, man, hold your tongue.' " A certain amount of corrobora- 
tion of the story is to be found in an entry in the Queen's diary, in which the 
prayer offered on the occasion is mentioned in these words, " The Moderator 
engaged in a very long prayer." There was no such contretemps in connection 
with the King's visit. From beginning to end his stay in the city was a triumph 
of good organisation and a brilliant pageant, which aroused to the highest pitch 
the loyal enthusiasm of the population. The Lord Provost was deservedly made 
happy with a knighthood in token of the Royal favour, and in accordance with 
the usual custom. 

Not the least important of the international events in which King Edward 
played a prominent and brilliant part during his life was the peaceful settlement 
of what threatened at one time to be a bloody conflict between Sweden and 
Norway, owing to the action of the latter in dissolving the bond of union 
between the two countries in 1905. It must be left for the memoirs of a later 
day to tell the whole story of the King's intervention and of the masterly 
diplomacy by which he brought the crisis to an end, without sacrificing the good 
will of either party. There can be no doubt, however, that the harmonious 
starting of the new regime, in which each country took its own course, was largely 
due to the circumstance that the accepted Sovereign of Norway, King Haakon, 
was married to Princess Maud, the King's third daughter. Throughout 
Scandinavia this alliance was accepted as a good omen for the future, not only of 
Norway, but the whole of the sturdy independent nationalities which fringe 
the North Sea. The incidents connected with this creation of a new dynasty 
line had excited so much sympathetic interest in Great Britain that it was with 
especial pleasure that the country welcomed the young King and Queen when, 
with their son, the little Prince Olaf, they came to pay their first formal visit in 
November, 1906. The Queen was affectionately greeted as one who is of the 
household, and the engaging Prince Olaf was immediately taken to the public 
arms as one of its prime favourites. Though family associations were naturally 
uppermost during the King and Queen's stay, their visit could not be divested of 
the State character which pertained to it from the fact that it was the first paid 
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since their Majesties' coronation. Still, even in the formal speeches, the personal 
and domestic note predominated. Thus, King Edward in addressing his son-in- 
law at the State Banquet at Buckingham Palace spoke in the following 
affectionate vein : " You, sire, and my dear daughter have up to now spent many- 
months with us in England, and we are glad that you are able to come back on 
this occasion in the changed and important position you now hold. England has 
always taken a great interest in Norway. We like to visit your shores, and you 
well know the deep feeling of admiration we have for those great Scandinavian 
Kingdoms. We appreciate the character of your people and also admire your 
beautiful scenery. In conclusion, let me assure your Majesty of the great 
pleasure it gives me to confer upon you this evening the Order of the Garter. 
There has been no investiture of a sovereign here at Windsor for fifty years, and 
I was very glad to revive this ancient custom, and to order a Chapter to be held 
on the occasion of your visit." 

King Haakon made an interesting speech in reply, saying in allusion to the 
presentation of the Garter : " This proof of your sympathy will never be forgotten, 
nor will the eloquent words in which it has been expressed cease to be most 
highly prized by us. I can assure you that my wife will never forget her old 
country, which at this momentous event of her life has shown her so much 
sympathy and has given her so' many proofs of good feeling. All the magnifi- 
cent and valuable gifts she received at the Coronation, not only from England 
but also from Scotland, are speaking proofs that the British nation does not 
forget that she was born in this country. But the nation shows that it considers 
she still belongs to them, and I can assure you that it has pleased and touched 
her very much. I, too, am not altogether a stranger to this country ; thanks to 
your Majesty we have got a home here, where we have spent some of the 
happiest days of our lives. There, too, our little son was born, and I have met 
with so much sympathy from all with whom I have come in contact, that I feel 
deeply indebted to them and must express my warmest thanks. But the 
reception with which we have been welcomed here is also a token of the 
interest your Majesty takes in the country which called me to be their King, 
and I feel sure the people of Norway thus look upon this manifestation and 
feel proud of it, and I express the hope that the good feeling which exists 
between the two countries will always continue." 

King Haakon and his consort were entertained at the Guildhall, where it is 
scarcely necessary to say they received the heartiest of civic welcomes. Their 
Majesties also spent some time at Sandringham before returning to Norway. ' 
Their presence greatly helped to enliven the Royal family circle, and the visit 
from this time until King Edward's death became an annual custom. Between 
Prince Olaf and his grandfather a special tie of intimacy was formed, which 
introduced into the public appearances of the two a charming air of domesticity. 
While at Sandringham in anticipation of the customary birthday festivities 
this November the King and Queen paid a visit to their neighbours at King's 
Lynn to open the new buildings of King Edward VH. Grammar School erected 
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at the cost of Mr. (now Sir) W. J. Lancaster, an "old boy." The Royal party 
were received in due form by the Mayor and Corporation of the interesting old 
borough, whose history forms one of the most absorbing chapters in our municipal 
annals. In his acknowledgment of the civic address His Majesty deftly 
touched upon the antiquarian associations of the place. He said : " I have 
always been deeply interested in your ancient borough, so full of attraction to 
the antiquary and to the student of history, and we revisit you with sincere 
pleasure. The occasion of our presence here to-day shows that you are not 
content with the traditions of the past, however worthy of remembrance those 
may be ; but through the liberality of an old pupil of the school which bears my 
name, the new buildings of which I am now about to open, are determined to 
keep abreast of the times, and are conscious that it is only by a thorough education 
that the younger generation can hope to prove successful in later life. You may 
be assured that the prosperity and welfare of your borough will always be a 
subject of our warmest interest." In another speech the King referred in greater 
detail to the purpose of his visit. His remarks showed such shrewd insight 
into the problems of education in an agricultural county like Norfolk that they 
are deserving of reproduction as an excellent example of His Majesty's practical 
common-sense oratory. After thanking the governors of the school for their 
address the King said : — 

" It is a great pleasure to us to open your new school buildings. You are 
aware of the deep interest which I have always taken in the public institutions 
of the county of Norfolk and in all schools established for the purpose of impart- 
ing higher education. It is not easy to over-estimate the far-reaching benefits 
of the tuition obtained in such an institution as this. The young men of King's 
Lynn and West Norfolk whom you send out into the world will, throughout 
their lives, bear traces of the influences which have guided them during their 
stay in the school. They are at the most impressionable period of life, and the 
teaching of your masters will remain in their minds even when later experiences 
are forgotten. You, as governors of the school, will, I feel sure, exercise the 
most solicitous care in the direction of the studies of your pupils, that they may 
be able to face the stress of life with an intellectual equipment such as will enable 
them to hold their own in the world and bear their part in its work and duties 
with efficiency and to the benefit of others ; nor will, I feel confident, the higher 
teaching of morality, truth, and self-respect be neglected. The traditions of your 
school, dating back for so many generations, will help to foster those ideals of 
honour and patriotism which render this country respected in all parts of the 
world. Wherever they go your pupils will remember, not only what they owe 
to you, but what they owe to England. These buildings are a proof of the 
gratitude of one of your pupils for the advantages he received here, and of his 
mindfulness of the importance of providing for his fellow-subjects an education 
of the higher class. I know of no nobler use of wealth than its expenditure for 
the benefit of those who are to follow us, and no greater pleasure than what I 
trust will fall to the lot of Mr. Lancaster in witnessing some of the results of his 
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splendid example of public spirit and munificence. I pray that the blessing of 
God may attend the future of your school." During that visit the Queen unveiled 
a bronze statue of the King placed immediately opposite to the entrance of 
the school hall. The statue, which was by Mr. R. Colton, A.R.A., represents 
His Majesty in a sitting posture wearing the Coronation robes and Cap of 
Maintenance. 




THE GUILDHALL. 
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The year 1906 closed with the condition of trade little improved. Unemploy- 
ment was still very extensive and there was much destitution, especially in the 
metropolis. Popular misfortunes brought together at Christmastide the strange 
association of Royalty with Reynolds's Newspaper, the chosen organ of the most 
advanced of democrats. The particular tie which joined these two extremes was 
a supper given to the London sandwichmen from the proceeds of a fund raised 
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in connection with the newspaper. The King sent a subscription of ^lO and the 
Prince of Wales gave a like amount. It was graceful acts such as the recognition 
of this fund that brought the King the really extraordinary popularity he enjoyed 
amongst the poorest classes in the capital. 

One of the earliest of the King's public engagements in 1907 was attendance 
at a special meeting of the Royal Geographical Society to hear the Duke of the 
Abruzzi describe his expedition to Mount Ruwenzori. The Prince of Wales 
accompanied his father to the Queen's Hall where the lecture was delivered, 
and most of the leading people interested in scientific research were also 
present. The Duke's lecture was an extremely interesting recital of his varied 
experiences on this journey to "the Snows of the Nile," as he called the 
great African mountain. In the course of his remarks he mentioned that he 
had given the name King Edward to one of the highest peaks of the group of 
mountains which are known by the general designation Ruwenzori. The King 
at the close of the meeting moved a vote of thanks to the illustrious lecturer in a 
speech of singular felicity. After thanking the Duke for his " interesting and 
exhaustive lecture " and paying a tribute to his success " in surmounting these 
high peaks of the Ruwenzori," he said : " His Royal Highness is a great 
traveller and a great explorer. He has done even more than what he has told 
us to-night. If I refer back to ten years ago, he organised an expedition to 
attempt the ascent of a still unclimbed peak — that of Kinchinjunga, the second 
highest mountain in the world. Owing to the outbreak of plague in India, 
difficulties arose which led him, I believe, to leave Darjeeling and turn his 
attention to Mount Elias, in Alaska, over 18,000 feet in height, which he was the 
first to ascend. In 1 899-1900 the Duke led an admirably organised expedition 
in an attempt to reach the North Pole. One branch of this expedition attained 
a latitude thirty miles nearer to the Pole than the record established by Dr. 
Nansen, and not far short of the point which has since been attained by 
Commander Peary. Our distinguished lecturer is, fortunately for him, a young 
man, and I hope he has a long life before him in which he will continue to make 
explorations which are of such value both to science and to geography. He 
belongs to an illustrious and distinguished race — I am happy to think, good 
friends and allies of ours — and, above all things, he possesses great courage, 
great coolness, and great will. These will, I am sure, carry him through any 
further expeditions or explorations he may make. I thank him again in the 
name of us all for his lecture, and I wish him continued success in the course 
of any future expedition he may undertake." The Duke of the Abruzzi in his 
acknowledgment remarked that no praise could be more gratifying than this 
coming from King Edward VII. — " from the noble-minded sovereign of the nation 
which has always taken the lead in every kind of daring discovery and geo- 
graphical enterprise, over land and on sea, from the Equator to the Poles." 

Usually when visiting Paris the King went en gar^on, but 1907 was to see 
an interesting exception to the rule. On February 2nd, travelling incognito as the 
Duke and Duchess of Lancaster, the King and Queen proceeded to the French 
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capital. They were accompanied on part of the journey by Princess Victoria, 
who was proceeding to Christiania on a visit. At Paris they met with a welcome 
which a Paris correspondent described as " truly cordial and almost affectionate." 
The tone of the Press was striking in its friendly unanimity. In fact, the entire 
visit showed how completely the King and Queen had captured the hearts of the 
Parisians. The Royal engagements were of a strictly private character, but 
a visit paid by their Majesties to the Elysee to lunch with President Fallieres 
on February 5th, was carried out with some show of State, and doubtless 
was not without its relationship to the diplomatic questions of the time. 
The Royal excursionists were back in London on February 9th, after a varied 
and highly attractive holiday. Their return coincided with an announcement that 
at the King's Sandringham farm 45 Shire horses had been sold for 5316 guineas. 
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The figures help to a realisation of the remarkable success which the King 
achieved as a breeder of agricultural stock. 

While great international questions had been fermenting in Europe troubled 
South Africa had been settling down after the terrible shock of the war. How 
far the restoration of true peace had been carried was shown towards the end 
of February, when the King was called upon to open an Exhibition of South 
African products at Westminster. His Majesty in the company of the Queen 
drove to the Horticultural Hall, where the Exhibition was held, by a route which 
was profusely decorated, and a great and distinguished assemblage, which included 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal Family, further 
showed how deep was the interest which was taken in the display. The King's 
speech in opening the Exhibition reflected the general pleasure at the South 
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African swords having been so palpably converted into ploughshares. " It is," 
he said, "' my strong and earnest desire that South Africa shall advance in 
prosperity, and, relying upon the cordial co-operation of all my subjects, I view 
with confidence the future of that great, interesting, and important part of my 
dominions. This Exhibition affords evidence that, rich as South Africa is in gold 
and diamonds, it also possesses still more permanent sources of prosperity in the 
agricultural capacities of the sub-continent. It is satisfactory to me to know 
that this Exhibition is the result of the combined efforts of the several South 
African Governments. In this common action I see an additional proof of that 
essential unity of South Africa, the realisation of which in every sense is an 
object near to my heart." When the Exhibition had been declared open the 
King motioning to Captain Bam, the chairman of the executive committee, said 
to him on his approach, " Receive the honour of knighthood at my hands." 
Captain Bam fell upon his knee and the King, taking a sword from a member of 
his suite, touched him lightly on the shoulder, saying at the same time, " Rise, Sir 
Pieter." Sir Pieter Bam then asked His Majesty's acceptance of a walking stick 
as a souvenir of the occasion. He explained that it had been purchased by 
shilling subscriptions from people of both Dutch and British descent and by men 
who fought on both sides during the war. It was, therefore, a loyal gift to His 
Majesty. That stick, he went on to say, had formerly been handed by its possessors 
as a greeting from one great chief to another, and in presenting it to the King they 
as South Africans handed it to their chief and Emperor. The King graciously 
accepted the gift, which is made out of a rhinoceros horn of unusual length. Its 
original owner in South Africa was only induced to part with it in consideration 
of the fact that its destination was to be the hands of the greatest chief in the 
world. Afterwards a beautiful fan, also the gift of both British and Dutch people, 
was accepted by the Queen. 

On Wednesday of the following week the King, accompanied by the Queen, 
visited the City to open the new Central Criminal Court. Built on the site of 
the historic Old Bailey, the magnificent building which His Majesty opened is 
not unworthy of the greatest City in the world. It was in the lower hall on 
the ground floor that the chief ceremony took place. Here under a gold and 
crimson canopy embellished with the Royal arms two gilt chairs of State were 
placed for the accommodation of their Majesties. A brilliant gathering was 
assembled to greet them, prominent amongst them being the Lord Chief Justice 
in full bottomed wig and scarlet and ermine robes, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his canonicals, and the Lord Mayor wearing the Earl's robe of crimson 
surmounted by a minever cape which is appropriate to occasions of high 
ceremonial in which the Sovereign takes part. The Recorder, in accordance 
with civic usage, read the Address. The King in his reply said : — 

" It is a source of great gratification to the Queen and myself to preside at 
the opening of the new Central Criminal Court. We thank you sincerely for 
your dutiful address of welcome, and we cordially congratulate you, my Lord 
Mayor, and through you the City of London, on the admirable manner in which 
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this work has been carried out. The building which we shall presently examine 
with the greatest interest is not only of handsome exterior, but is, I am confident, 
admirably fitted in every way for the purpose for which it is designed. The 
great increase in the population of the metropolitan area which has taken place 
in the last half century renders the old buildings far too confined for the proper 
performance of the duties for which they were at one time adequate ; and this 
noble edifice, erected by the City of London entirely at its own expense, will. 
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I am sure, amply fulfil its high purpose by giving convenience and dignity to 
the administration of justice in the interests, not only of the inhabitants of its 
immediate district, but of the vast urban population that has accumulated in the 
adjacent counties. The old buildings which have now been replaced were, how- 
ever, of high historical interest, for they witnessed during the century of their 
existence a change in the administration of criminal justice far greater than has 
taken place in any preceding century. The barbarous penal code which was 
deemed necessary lOO years ago has gradually been replaced in the progress 
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towards a higher civilisation by laws breathing a more humane spirit and aiming 
at a nobler purpose. It is well that crime should be punished, but it is better 
that the criminals should be reformed. Under the present laws the mercy 
shown to first offenders is, I am well assured, often the means of re-shaping their 
lives, and many persons, especially children and young offenders, who, under the 
old system might have become hardened criminals, are now saved from a life of 
crime and converted into useful citizens. Still more remains to be accomplished 
in the direction of reclaiming those who have fallen into crime, and I look with 
confidence to those who will administer justice in this building to have continual 
regard to the hope of reform in the criminal, and to maintain and strengthen in 
their new home those noble traditions which have gathered round the high 
position they occupy. I am well assured that the independence and learning of 
the Judges, supported by the integrity and ability of the other members of the 
profession of the law, will prove, in the future as they have in the past, the safe- 
guard of order, right conduct, and true humanity. We sincerely join in your 
prayer that God's guidance, without which we can do nothing, may be vouchsafed 
to all those whom duty calls to administer justice in this Court." 

The Chief Magistrate of the City then begged His Majesty's acceptance 
of a gold key of the building, and the gift having been received, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury offered up prayers suitable to the occasion. Thereafter 
His Majesty declared the building open, the fact being proclaimed to the 
outer world by a fanfare of trumpets. Mr. Bosanquet, the Common Serjeant, 
was now called up, and received the honour of Knighthood from His Majesty's 
hands. Mr. Charles Mathews, the leader of the Criminal Bar, ' was similarly 
distinguished before the Royal party left the building. 

A month subsequent to the visit to the City just described, the King, after a 
sojourn at Biarritz, embarked at Toulon on the Royal yacht for a tour in the 
Mediterranean. The first port of call was Cartagena, where His Majesty met the 
King and Queen of Spain. Cordial toasts were exchanged in a Spanish battle- 
ship in which the illustrious visitor was entertained, and the Spanish Press wrote 
in the most friendly way of a visit which the entire Spanish people without doubt 
regarded with the utmost satisfaction. On April loth the Royal yacht sailed for 
Malta, where there was an enthusiastic welcome. The visit to the stronghold 
on this occasion was in a measure a private one, but His Majesty nevertheless 
attended a Naval Review, witnessed a parade of the troops of the garrison, and 
unveiled a statue of Sir Adrian Dinghi, the late Chief Justice. On quitting Malta 
on April 17th, the King proceeded to Gaeta, where, on April i8th, he had an 
interview with the King of Italy. The meeting was a perfectly natural one in 
view of the intimate friendship which existed between the two monarchs, but 
the German and Austrian Press commented upon it with some asperity. Some- 
what earlier the German Emperor had had what in Germany was represented to 
be a highly important conference with King Victor Emanuel, and the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna suggested that the meeting at Gaeta was intended to 
neutralise the earlier one, and deplored what it called a fresh proof of the diplomatic 
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duel between Britain and Germany. The Italian papers were prompt to point 
out that the coincidence of the cruises of the two Sovereigns rendered obligatory 
an act of friendly courtesy which was also perfectly natural. Had there been no 
meeting there might well have been cause for various comments disagreeable to 
both countries. This perfectly common-sense view of the matter did not altogether 
calm the ruffled susceptibilities of the Wilhelmstrasse, and for some time acrid 
communiq7ies framed in the approved style of the German Foreign Office circulated 
in reference to King Edward's supposed design to detach Italy from the Triple 
Alliance. Meanwhile His Majesty devoted himself to the pleasures of a tour 
which embraced Naples and Palermo. It was not until April 30th, after a cordial 
farewell interview with King Victor Emanuel, that he set his face homewards. 
The journey was broken at Paris, where the King exchanged visits with the 
President, and renewed old friendships, doubtless all the time keeping thoroughly 
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in touch with the delicate threads of diplomacy which centre in the French 
capital. He reached England much improved in health, and with a store of 
impressions which were of the utmost value in the direction of the foreign policy 
of the country. 

As the King's return coincided with the sittings of the Colonial Conference, one 
of the first duties that naturally devolved upon him was to receive the Colonial 
Premiers. The reception took the form of a State banquet at Buckingham Palace. 
Besides the oversea delegates, the guests included the Prime Minister and other 
ministers, and Mr. Balfour and the principal Opposition leaders. His Majesty 
welcomed the visitors in a speech of great cordiality. Two days later the ladies 
of the Colonial Premiers' party were guests of the King at the Palace. Another 
interesting incident of the month was the knighting of Mr. John Kirk, Secretary 
of the Ragged School Union. This honouring of a leading philanthropic worker 
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was accepted by the public as another proof of the great interest felt by the 
Sovereign in work having for its object the social amelioration of the masses. 
Towards the end of May His Majesty paid a visit to Sandringham, where he 
entertained a party of Crimean and Indian War veterans, and opened a rifle 
range. 

In connection with the celebrations in Virginia to commemorate the ter- 
centenary of the landing of the English colonists at Jamestown in 1 607, King 
Edward presented to Bruton Church a large Bible for use in the services of the 
Church. The Bible was on June 1st submitted to the King by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was bound in red Niger leather with a decorative treatment of 
interlaced lines in gold. On the front and back were the Arms of His Majesty 
and of the United States respectively. The following inscription appeared on the 
front flyleaf: "This Bible is presented by His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India, to the Church of Bruton, 
Virginia, a shrine rich in venerable traditions of worship, in solemn memories of 
patriots and statesmen and in historic witness to the oneness of our peoples. The 
King will ever hope and pray that the ties of kinship and of language and the 
common heritage of restored worship, and of ennobling ideals, may through the 
saving faith in our Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ revealed in these sacred 
pages, continue to unite Great Britain and America in a beneficent fellowship, for 
setting forward peace and goodwill among men. MCMVII." 

Royal visits had become so familiar in the London season since King 
Edward's accession that the arrival of the King and Queen of Denmark was 
accepted almost as a matter of course. King Frederick, the brother of Queen 
Alexandra, was no stranger in England. Before the death of the good old King 
Christian in 1906, he and his wife were frequent visitors and, like all the Royal 
house of Denmark, were received with the cordiality which is reserved for special 
favourites. On the present occasion the visit assumed a State character, because 
it was the first paid since the King's accession. To their Majesties was extended 
the accustomed hospitality, and there was accompanying it a good deal of compli- 
mentary oratory, through which ran allusions to the intimacy of the ties which 
bound the two countries together. Another of the episodes of the month into 
which a strong family element entered was the unveiling of the equestrian statue 
of the late Duke of Cambridge in Whitehall. London is not happy in its statues, 
but this effigy of the Duke of Cambridge deservedly occupies a place between 
what are perhaps the two finest memorials of the kind in the capital — Le Soeur's 
statue of Charles I. at the top of Whitehall, and Marochetti's Richard Coeur de 
Lion in Old Palace Yard. In his speech in performing the unveiling ceremony, 
the King said : " The statue I am about to unveil I have committed to the care 
of the City of Westminster, and feel convinced that those who pass by it will 
remember that the late Duke was the soldiers' friend. For many years he was 
connected with the army and, occupying the high position which he held for 
nearly half a century, I know how he endeared himself to all ranks. He had but 
one motto, and that was to do his duty to his Sovereign and to his country." 
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On the longest day of the year the King gave a garden party at Windsor 
for which eight thousand invitations were issued. It was a notable gathering 
which collected on the trim lawns of the Roj'al demesne— representative not 
only of the public life, and the art, science, and literature of the country, but 
of the cosmopolitan interests which centre in London. The scene presented 
at the time of the arrival of the King and Queen was most animated, and in its 
contrasts of colour singularly picturesque. Their Majesties charmed every one by 
their graciousness. They seemed to forget no one. " Mark Twain," then, like his 
Royal host, nearing the end of life's journey, was presented by the American 
Ambassador, and there was a genial interchange of courtesies between the monarch 
and the author. The Labour members— a notable group despite the ill-mannered 
attitude of one of their number who need not be specifically named — were the 
recipients of special attention from the King. His Majesty greeted Mr. Crooks, 
who was an old acquaintance, and he also addressed kindly words to Mr. Fenwick 
and other members of the Labour group. Probably no incident of the day more 
impressed the foreign observers than this display of cordiality between the 
Sovereign and the class who, in Continental countries, are absolutely outside the 
Royal pale. Amongst those who were staying at Windsor Castle at this period 
was the King of Siam — Chulalongkorn I. Not so many decades had passed 
away since Siam had been a region of outer barbarianism, the home of a peculiarly 
ruthless tyranny. But under the enlightened rule of Chulalongkorn it has made 
immense progress, and now, for an Oriental State, is thoroughly advanced. For 
us the country is one of peculiar importance, placed as it is between Burma on 
the one side, and the Federated Malay States on the other, and there was 
diplomacy in the Royal action which made its ruler a guest at Windsor at the 
most brilliant period of the Court residence there. How greatly the King enjoyed 
his visit, and how keenly appreciative he was of the friendly attentions bestowed 
upon him by the King and Queen, he was at no pains to conceal on his return to 
his native country. The fruits of the judiciously exercised hospitality were 
reaped later on in the conclusion of a treaty which transferred to British 
sovereignty territory in the Malay Peninsula which, besides being of great 
strategic importance from an Imperial standpoint, is of immense value for rubber 
production and mining enterprise. It may be questioned whether King Edward's 
remarkable personal influence was ever more effectively exercised than in this 
case of the King of Siam. 

Turning from the discharge of these and other social obligations incidental 
to the season, the King on June 27th laid the foundation stone of the new 
buildings which will form an important extension of the British Museum. The 
gloomy national institution in Bloomsbury is not exactly suggestive of pageantry, 
and it was somewhat difficult to reconcile the elaborate ceremony which was 
arranged for the occasion with the dead past surroundings of the Museum. In 
the comparative detachment afforded by a marquee, however, the formal pro- 
ceedings went off very successfully. The Archbishop of Canterbury made a 
statement explaining how the scheme had had birth and giving a sketch of the 
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extension as it would appear when completed. From the facts as thus set forth 
it was gathered that the extension was being carried out partly at the expense 
of Government and partly out of the proceeds of a legacy of ;^so,ooo left by 
Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean for the extension and improvement of the Library 
and Reading Room. The King took occasion in his reply to the Archbishop's 
address to show that his association with the Museum had at one time been 
of a very intimate character. He said : — 

" During the many years that I was a Trustee I took the greatest interest 
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in the scheme for extending the Museum, and I rejoice that it has been found 
possible to acquire sufficient adjoining property to allow of a further extension 
of the buildings in the future. The accomplishment of this aim has been greatly 
facilitated by the generous bequest of Mr. Lean, and by the liberal spirit shown 
by the trustees of the Duke of Bedford's estate. I am glad to know that the 
new buildings will be a worthy addition to the Museum, and I do not doubt 
that the buildings subsequently to be added will exhibit a fitting unity of design. 
Since its foundation a century and a half ago, the literary, artistic, and 
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historical treasures stored in the Museum have increased enormously, thanks 
in great part to generous gifts and bequests. The library is constantly growing 
in size, and in all departments there has been the greatest difficulty in properly 
exhibiting the contents of the Museum. This difficulty will be met by the new 
building now to be erected, and the Trustees have cause to rejoice that the 
educational value of the Museum, great as it has been in the past, will be much 
enhanced in the future. I am glad that my own interest in this most important 
work will be shown by the name given to the first block of the extension." 

Of quite a different character was the public function in which the King was 
called to take part five days after the Bloomsbury visit. This was the opening 
of the Union Jack Club in Waterloo Road. Jack ashore, and particularly Jack 
in London, is a generous creature who falls an easy prey to the harpies of 
both sexes who are lying in wait to relieve him of his superfluous cash. His 
comrade of the sister service is in scarcely better case. There is, in fact, for 
both when on furlough, urgent need for accommodation of an economical kind 
where the men shall be free from the demoralising influences of the ordinary 
low lodgings which alone are within the scope of their purses. Realising the 
responsibilities that attached to the community in the matter, an influential 
Committee, with the then Prince of Wales as patron, in 1903 set about collecting 
subscriptions for the provision of an Institute and Club as a national memorial 
to men of both services who lost their lives in the South African War and other 
recent campaigns. Contributions were so freely and generously made that it 
was possible to proceed at once with the project, which saw its fruition in the 
erection at a cost of about ;£^8o,ooo of a magnificent building near Waterloo 
Station, with sleeping accommodation for 200 men. At the opening ceremony, 
it fell to the Prince of Wales to explain the manner in which the scheme had 
arisen, and its principal features. Addressing His Royal Highness, the King 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him and the Queen to attend that day for such 
a purpose as that of the inauguration of a Club for the use of the men of the 
two services. 

" I congratulate you," he said, " on the entire success of the efforts of your 
Royal Highness and all those associated with you in the founding of this great 
national memorial, and in the name of the Navy and Army I accept from you, 
for the use and benefit of the men of my fighting services, the spacious and 
well-equipped Club-house which you have provided for their comfort and 
convenience. The cause is a good one, and it has touched many hearts. This 
Club is established as an appreciation of the splendid services of my Navy 
and Army in the South African and Chinese wars, and as a national memorial 
to those who lost their lives in those campaigns. The feeling of appreciation 
and gratitude is universal throughout my dominions— and alas ! there are many 
who, in contributing to a national memorial to the dead, have had a personal 
loss to commemorate, a private sorrow to assuage." 

Evidence of the popular character of the institution thus opened was supplied 
by the immense crowds which gathered in the vicinity of the Club premises 
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to cheer their Majesties on their way to and from the ceremony. It was 
generally noted at the time that both as regards numbers and enthusiasm the 
assemblage was of an altogether exceptional character. The promise afforded in 
these manifestations of a bright future for the Club has since been abundantly 
realised. In point of fact, the only trouble that the managers of the Club 
have is that it has been too successful, for they cannot at times accommodate 
all who would make use of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA. 

Before the London season of 1907 closed the King and Queen gave a children's 
party in the grounds of Buckingham Palace. A large number of guests of tender 
years — sons and daughters of the nobility — were invited to meet the Royal 
children, and the whole made up a most charming gathering. An entertainment 
suited to the occasion was provided, but what impressed even the little visitors 
more than the efforts of the showmen, attractive as they were, was the kindly 
interest displayed in them by their august host and hostess. Three days after 
this happy assemblage — on July 9th — the King went for a tour in Wales. The 
immediate object of the visit was the laying of the foundation stone of the new 
University College buildings at Bangor, but the general idea of the journey was 
to enable the King and Queen to extend their acquaintance with Wales, and to 
give the inhabitants an opportunity of seeing their Sovereign and his consort. 
The visit proved to be for the Royal party and the Welsh alike a most interesting 
experience. Several speeches were made by the King, all marked by a tactful 
appreciation of the intense nationalism of the Welsh. Acknowledging an 
address from the lords lieutenant of the northern Welsh counties. His Majesty 
said : " From my earliest days I have, as Prince of Wales, taken the most pro- 
found interest in the affairs of the Principality, and this interest has constantly 
been renewed on the various occasions on which I have visited this portion of 
my dominions. I have so often expressed my views on education that I feel it 
is superfluous to reiterate them. The necessity of affording the youths of this 
country the most complete equipment possible both for their self-improvement, 
and in order to enable them to acquire success in life is now generally recognised, 
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and the main object of my visit to Wales is to assist this great end." In 
addressing the municipal deputation from Bangor the King observed : " I am 
interested to see the address in the Welsh tongue which is retained with so 
much pride by the people of the Principality, and which has, I am sure, helped to 
preserve the splendid national traditions which are so dear to them. These 
traditions are a glorious heritage from your ancestors, and must tend to foster the 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism for which the people of Wales have always been 
famous ; nor will, I am convinced, the present generation yield in the smallest 
degree to the past in the manifestation of these qualities. The hearty reception 
which you have given the Queen and myself would, if any one doubted it, assure 
us of the fact." 

At the principal ceremony of the day, the laying of the foundation stone 
of the University College, the King made a long speech on the import- 
ance of higher education. " The competition in every branch of industry, 
especially in those branches which depend largely on science and art," he said, 
" is in these days severe, and it must be met by increased application and 
improved methods. The world is, I believe, better for such competition, but it 
behoves individual nations to use every possible effort to hold their own in the 
struggle. For this purpose higher education is an absolute necessity. However 
brilliant a man's natural talents may be he is greatly hindered by the want of 
early training, and as a rule only those who have enjoyed a good education are 
capable of acquiring such proficiency in any branch of study as will enable them 
to succeed. The University College of North Wales will offer to its students 
exceptional opportunities of instruction. Time and money, energy and persever- 
ance, will, I am sure, not be spared in the endeavour to afford every facility to 
the acquirement of knowledge, and I have had sufficient opportunities of judging 
the intelligence of the Welsh people and their eagerness in the pursuit of know- 
ledge to know that your young men and women will take every advantage of the 
instruction which is offered them." 

After performing the ceremony at Bangor the King and Queen went for a 
motor-car trip through the Snowdon district. A feature of the ride was the large 
number of quarrymen who assembled at various points to greet the Royal party. 
At Capel Curig the King was presented by the workers with a fan ingeniously 
worked out of slate. There was also a large gathering at Bethesda, notable 
as the scene of a famous series of strikes. Here and at other points on the 
route addresses were presented and Royal salutes fired by the Rock artillery. 
At Carnarvon the Mayor and Corporation attended the Royal car and read 
an address, to which the King replied with an appropriate reference to the 
historic traditions of the famous town. 

Arriving at Kingstown on Wednesday, July loth, the King, on landing about 
midday, was presented with an address from the Kingstown Urban District 
Council. His Majesty made an interesting reply to the following effect : 
" I heartily reciprocate all your good wishes, and I am glad that the com- 
mencement of my stay in your commodious harbour will enable me to see 
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more of the picturesque surroundings of your township. I rejoice to hear of your 
success in providing houses suited to the wants and means of your labouring 
population, and of your proposal to make additional provision for a deserving 
class too poor to avail themselves of such houses as you have already built. 
These houses for the better housing of the labouring population I appreciate 
fully, because I know that the eiificiency of labour and the well-being of the 
worker greatly depend upon a healthy and happy home." In the afternoon the 
Royal party visited the Irish Exhibition referred to in the King's speech. 
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Their reception was ot the friendliest description, and, indeed, throughout the 
tour they only encountered expressions of the heartiest good-will. 

Prior to his departure for his customary autumnal trip abroad, the King on 
August 3rd inspected the Home Fleet in the Solent. At the head of the line 
was the historic ship the Dreadnought in all the panoply of naval strength. As 
this was the first time that she had been in a Royal review, she was the object 
of special interest. His Majesty early in the day embarked upon her, and as an 
interested passenger proceeded in her to the Nab, where big gun practice was 
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carried out. Every detail of the great battleship was inspected with curious 
interest by the King, who, before leaving the ship, said how greatly he had been 
impressed with her dimensions and fighting capacity. Ten days after the naval 
review the King left London for the Continent. On the 15th he met the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Gmunden, and the two Sovereigns travelled together to Ischl, 
where they spent some hours in each other's company. The interview was to be 
the last which the two illustrious friends were to have together, for circumstances 
were soon destined to draw them apart, and before the breach could be closed 
King Edward was to pass away. It must afterwards have been a source of 
satisfaction to both that the meeting on this occasion was marked by the 
friendliest episodes. An indication of the cordiality of the ties then existing 
is to be found in the circumstance that in the King's suite travelled Sir Charles 
Hardinge, the Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and that at Ischl 
he conferred with Count Aerenthal, the Austrian Minister, on, it was said at the 
time, the Macedonian question. Whatever negotiations may have been set on 
foot at this official meeting were nullified by the subsequent dramatic annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria. But for the moment there was peace, and 
even after the King had bidden an affectionate farewell to his host he found 
the occasion at Marienbad, on his 77th birthday, on the i8th, of paying a 
sincere tribute of regard and esteem in proposing his health at a special dinner 
which His Majesty gave in the venerable Emperor's honour. After a more than 
ordinarily successful " cure " the King returned to London, arriving in time to 
pay his usual visit to Doncaster for the races. The autumn was mainly spent in 
Scotland, but the first day of November saw His Majesty once more in the 
South, discharging the important duty of rallying the Lords Lieutenant to the 
support of the new Territorial scheme. All but about ten of these high 
functionaries gathered at Buckingham Palace in response to the Royal summons 
on October 26th. 

They were addressed by the King in a speech of a practical kind. After 
sketching the lines of the new organisation His Majesty said : " It is intended 
that the Territorial Army shall receive that complete military organisation 
without which no army is competent to take the field. To accomplish this 
much will have to be done ; changes will have to be made in some corps which 
at present exist, and other corps which do not yet exist will have to be 
created. In the performance of this difficult task I have instructed the military 
authorities to render all the help that it is in their power to give. But the 
ultimate success must depend upon the good-will and public spirit of my loyal 
subjects, inspired and guided by you and your county Associations. Your duties 
will not be confined to raising in your counties the forces which the military 
authorities may require of you under the scheme which will hereafter be com- 
municated to your Associations. You will be required to hand over these forces 
to the military authorities in a fit condition to take the field, whether for training 
or for war. It will also rest with you to provide and maintain rifle ranges, drill 
halls, and such accommodation as is necessary for the safe custody of arms and 
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equipment. Funds will be placed at your disposal by the Army Council for 
these and similar purposes. I look to you, my lords and gentlemen, through 
the instrumentality of your Associations, to protect the interests of reservists and 
old soldiers who have worthily served their country in all parts of the world, and 
I ask you to enlist the sympathies of the owners and the cultivators of the soil to 
facilitate the provision of areas for the training of my troops. My lords and 
gentlemen, the important duties and responsibilities which were formerly yours 
are being restored to you, and when you return home to undertake this great 
and honourable task, I look to you to foster and direct by your precept and 
example the spirit of patriotic and voluntary effort which has for so long 
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distinguished my loyal subjects. I hope that you will call to your aid all 
men who have at heart the interests of their country, and that a generous 
emulation will stimulate the efforts which you will make in your several 
counties. I have called you here to-day in order to express to you my con- 
fidence that you will employ your best endeavours to carry out the work with 
which you are entrusted. I have faith that the united efforts of my people will 
enable you to achieve success." The Duke of Norfolk, as the spokesman of the 
Lords Lieutenant, assured His Majesty that the trust with which he had 
honoured them would be worthily fulfilled. Subsequent events showed that 
these were no empty words, for it is morally certain that it was largely 
due to the strenuous activity and persistently exercised influence of the great 
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county magnates that the new scheme of military organisation was not a failure 
at its birth. 

This year the usual birthday celebrations at Sandringham were marked by 
an episode of peculiar interest. This was the presentation to the King by Sir 
Richard Solomon, on behalf of the people of the Transvaal, of the CuUinan 
Diamond. The story of the discovery of this famous stone, and of the move- 
ment which culminated in its presentation to the King on his sixty-sixth 
birthday, must be related before the circumstances of the audience given to 
the Transvaal envoy are recounted. The diamond was found in the mines 
of the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Mining Company on January 26th, 1905, 
in circumstances related in an official account contributed to the Times : " On 
the evening of the day named an overseer named F. Wells was going his 
rounds when he noticed something glistening in the half light, and on scraping 
out the object with his pocket-knife from the earth in which it was partially 
buried, he recognised it to be a huge diamond. When placed in the scales 
it proved to be far and away the largest known. Whereas the largest big 
stone previously discovered, the Excelsior from the Jagersfontein Mine, weighed 
in the rough state only 971 carats, the weight of the CuUinan (so called alter 
the Chairman of the company) was 3025I- English carats or above \\ lb. 
avoirdupois. Its length was about 4^ inches, its height 2^ inches, and its 
breadth 2\ inches, its girth being 8j inches, 9I inches, and 11^ inches, 
according to the position in which the measurements were made ; and the 
remarkable flatness of one of its faces suggested that it was only a portion 
of a still larger stone, the remainder of which may still be concealed in the earth 
or may long ago have exploded into smaller fragments." For a few weeks after 
its discovery the stone was lodged in the Standard Bank at Johannesburg, and 
was then transmitted by ordinary registered letter post to London, where in 
April it was exhibited to a favoured few at the Premier Company's Office on 
Holborn Viaduct. For the next two years it remained in a London bank. In 
August, 1907, however. General Botha proposed that the Transvaal Government 
should be authorised to acquire it for the purpose of presenting it to the King 
in token of the loyalty of the people of the Transvaal, and in commemoration of 
the grant of responsible government to the colony, and on August 19th his 
motion to that effect was carried in the Legislative Assembly. 

The next stage in the history of this remarkable find was that already 
referred to — the actual presentation to the King. On reaching Sandringham 
House, Sir Richard Solomon and Sir F. Hopwood, who accompanied him as the 
representative of the Colonial Office, were conducted to the drawing-room where 
they were joined by the King and Queen, and the Queen of Spain, the Queen of 
Norway, the Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria, Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
and other members of the illustrious house party brought together for the birth- 
day celebrations. Sir Richard Solomon tendered the diamond to the King with 
a few appropriate words. His Majesty commented admiringly upon its 
characteristics and handed it to the Queen, who in turn expressed surprise at its 
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great size. Afterwards it was examined by other members of the party, and 
finally returned to its custodians to be taken back to London in order to be 
deposited with the other Crown jewels in the Tower. The King the same day 
wrote through Lord Elgin to the Transvaal Government, " accepting for himself 
and his successors the valuable gift of the Cullinan Diamond " as being " a token 
of the loyalty and attachment of the people of the Transvaal to his throne and 
person," and intimating that he would cause " this great and unique diamond to 
be kept and preserved among the historic jewels which form the heirlooms of 
the Crown." 
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Compared with the World's Famous Diamonds : Ci1 Koh-i-noor after tjie second cutting, io6J, carats ; (2) Loterie 
d'Angleterre. 49 carats : (3) Great Mogul of Russia, 279^", carats: (4) OrloiT, 194J carats ; (5) Koh-i-noor after first 
cutting, 279 carats; (6) Regent, 136J carats; (7) Grand Due de Toscane, I33'i6 carats: (8) Etoile du Sud, 124 
carats ; (9) Etoile Polaire, 40 carats ; (10) Tiffany yellow diamond, 125 carats: (ii) Blue diamond d'Angleterre, 441 
carats;' (12I Sancy, 53i carats: (13) Imperatrice Eugenie, 51 carats; (14) Shah, Russia, 86 carats; (15) Nassak, 
78I carats ; (.16) Pacha d'Egypte, 40 carats ; (17) The Great Cullinan Diamond, 3025^ carats ; (18) Tiffany 
diamond, 969 carats. 

The stone, it must be understood, was at this time in its rough state, practically 
in the condition in which it was discovered. Before use it had to undergo an 
elaborate process of cutting by experts trained by long experience in the art of 
bringing out to the fullest extent the latent dazzling qualities of the diamond. 
Amsterdam is the home of the diamond cutter, and thither in due course 
Cullinan's Diamond found its way for preparation as a Crown jewel. For 
nine months the diamond cutter's operations lasted, and then emerged in a 
finished state not one diamond, for the shape and character of the stone 
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prohibited its maintenance through all the processes intact, but a number of 
stones which are thus described by the experts. 

1. A pendeloque or drop brilliant weighing 516^ carats. The extreme 
dimensions of this stone are 2'322 inches long and 1791 inches broad. 

2. A square brilliant weighing sog-^'^f; carats, 1771 inches long by rS94 
inches broad. 

3. A pendeloque weighing 92 carats. 

4. A square brilliant weighing 62 carats. 

5. A heart-shaped brilliant weighing i8| carats. 

6. A marquise brilliant weighing 1 1 j carats. 

7. A marquise brilliant weighing 8f|;- carats. 

8. A square brilliant weighing 6f carats. 

9. A pendeloque brilliant weighing 4^ carats. 

10. Ninety-six brilliants weighing 7| carats. 

11. A quantity of unpolished ends weighing 9 carats. 

" The first and second of these stones," says the account which I have quoted, 
" are by far the largest in existence. Even the second is much bigger than the 
largest previously known brilliant, viz. the Jubilee weighing 239 carats . . . while 
beside either of them so famous a jewel as the Kohinor sinks into comparative 
insignificance, since its weight, io6]ig- carats, is little more than a third that of the 
second. Moreover, the stones are not more distinguished for their size than for 
their quality. All of them from the biggest to the smallest are absolutely 
without flaw and are of the finest extra blue white colouring existing." 

Before the echo of the birthday festivities at Sandringham had died away 
the German Emperor and Empress arrived at Portsmouth on a visit to this 
country. Owing to the remarkable developments which not long previously 
had taken place in the Continental situation and the strained character which 
the relations of Great Britain and Germany had often assumed, peculiar interest 
attached to this visit. The Emperor William in spite — perhaps because of — his 
idiosyncrasies, is a persona gratissivia in this country. Nowhere outside his own 
dominions is he surer of a hearty welcome and of a reception in which the 
sincere note of personal gratification is dominant. On this occasion the popular 
greeting lacked nothing in cordiality. From the moment His Imperial 
Majesty set foot on shore at the historic naval port until some weeks later 
when he quitted it, he was everywhere the recipient of friendly attentions of 
high and low. This being a State visit a journey to the City was inevitable. 
The Emperor utilised the opportunity to make a declaration of considerable 
significance in its bearing on international affairs. One passage deserves to be 
placed on record because of the light it throws on the working of the mind of 
one of the most interesting characters who has occupied the European stage in 
modern times. " When I addressed Sir Joseph Savory from this same place 
sixteen years ago," said His Imperial Majesty, " I said ' My aim is above all the 
maintenance of peace.' History, I venture to hope, will do me the justice that 
I have pursued this aim unswervingly ever since. The main prop and base for 
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the peace of the world is the maintenance of good relations between our two 
countries, and I shall further strengthen them as far as lies in my power. The 
German nation's wishes coincide with mine. The future will then show a bright 
prospect, and commerce may develop among the nations who have learnt to 
trust one another." 

High hopes were raised by these pacific sentences delivered with an emphasis 
which made a great impression on those who were privileged to hear the speech. 
An additional source of satisfaction was found in an announcement that there 
had been discussions at Windsor between Herr Von Schon, the Imperial Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the representatives of our own Foreign Office. But the 
greatest effect of all was produced by the announcement, made at an early period 
after the Imperial arrival, that the Emperor at the expiration of his State visit 
would remain in this country as a private individual. The circumstance was felt 
to indicate in a peculiarly happy fashion the sincerity of the visitor's desire to 
cultivate friendly relations with the British people. Subsequently at Highcliffe 
Castle, the charming residence of Colonel E. J. Stuart Wortley, which had been 
placed at his service by the owner, the Emperor William strengthened the 
favourable impression formed by his extreme bonhomie and his frank delight in 
the life of an English country house which was exclusively his during the 
remainder of his sojourn. The visit seemed destined to be a happy landmark 
in Anglo-German relations ; but the British public had reckoned without the 
spirit of German diplomacy, which takes no account of personal predilections and 
prides itself on its entire detachment from sentiment. Before the echoes of the 
cheers which sped the parting guest from London to Bournemouth had died 
away, Europe was ringing with the details of a new and formidable addition 
to the German Naval programme. The launching of this scheme at the moment 
when the Emperor was enjoying British hospitality and when criticism necessarily 
had to be withheld, served to disillusionise those who had hoped from the 
circumstances of the visit that German policy was anything but what it had 
ever been. It appeared, however, from subsequent events and notably from an 
interview with the Emperor — destined to become historic — which appeared in 
the columtis of the Daily Telegraph, that His Imperial Majesty did not appreciate 
the strength of the determination of the British people to maintain a supreme 
Navy and consequently to meet any move which would seem to challenge the 
principle. In the result a visit which opened under the fairest circumstances had 
no other effect than to confirm a belief widely prevalent that an excessive use 
was made by German diplomacy of the private influence of the Imperial head of 
the State. 

The November of 1907 will long be memorable in Court annals for the 
number of distinguished visitors who favoured this country with their presence. 
Besides the German Emperor and Empress there were in residence at Windsor 
and Buckingham Palace during the month the King and Queen of Norway, 
and their litde son Prince Olaf At Kensington Palace the King and Queen of 
Spain and the Infanta Isabella were entertained by Princess Henry of Battenberg 
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in anticipation of the then impending marriage of Princess Louise, the youngest 
sister of the Duke of Orieans, to Prince Charies of Bourbon. The Queen of 
Portugal and the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess Vladimir of Russia were 
also in England for this ceremony, which took place at the beautiful seat of the 
Duke of Orleans near Evesham. 

Ere the new year had far advanced the King in conjunction with the Prince 
of Wales took a leading part in the interesting ceremony of the christening of the 
infant twin sons of the Eari and Countess of Dudley at the Chapel Royal St. 
James. His Majesty acted as sponsor for the elder boy, who was named Edward 
Frederick, and his Royal Highness was godfather to the second son, to 
whom the name of George was given. At the conclusion of the service the 
illustrious godparents proceeded to the vestry and signed the register. Their 
gifts to the children were two silver porringers bearing an appropriate inscription. 
On January 27th, a week after assisting at this ceremony, the King received at 
Buckingham a deputation of German officers who were anxious to present to 
His Majesty a statuette as a gift from the 5th Hussars of the Germany Army, 
of which regiment His Majesty was Honorary Colonel. The token of good-will 
was accepted in the spirit in which it was offered, and the visitors were made 
the recipients of the most cordial expressions of good-will from the King to the 
regiment with which he was associated. 

In February the world was startled by the news of the assassination 

in the streets of Lisbon of the King and Crown Prince of Portugal. This 

abominable murder for political motives of an old and esteemed friend of King 

Edward, one who, as this narrative has shown, was enthusiastically in favour of 

closer relations with Great Britain, cast a gloom over the English Court which 

was not readily dispelled. Arrangements had been made for a visit by the King 

and Queen to Denmark and Norway, but in view of this tragedy it was felt that 

a journey of the kind would be out of place, and the engagement was cancelled. 

Tender messages of condolence passed between the King and Queen and the 

widowed Queen Amelia, whose joyous disposition had in past and happier days 

lent such sunshine to the English Court. King Edward on the day following 

the murders was present at the mass held for the repose of the souls of the 

victims, and he was also one of a notable congregation which assembled at a 

memorial service held in St. Paul's Cathedral. This was the first time since 

the Reformation that a British Sovereign had been present at the Roman Mass 

in England. Special representatives were sent to attend the stately funeral rites 

which marked the interment of King Carios and his son in the tombs of the 

Portuguese Kings. Turning from the contemplation of this terrible espisode, 

which, as the Times said at the time, had " stirred the horror of the worid," the 

King went to Brighton to spend a few days in rerirement. His sojourn there 

was marked by no feature of special interest. His days, indeed, were so 

pleasantly uneventful that when he left he expressed to the Mayor his gradtude 

to the townsfolk for having permitted him to enjoy the privacy of an ordinary 

visitor. In the first week of March the King travelled to Biarritz for a holiday 
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which had come to be regarded as an annual event. Ere he quitted London he 
paid what was to prove a farewell visit to the Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who was then in the early stage of his last illness. Custom dictated 
that before the Sovereign left the country the Prime Minister should have an 
audience, but there was absolutely no precedent for the procedure on this 
occasion in which the positions were reversed — the Sovereign visiting the Minister 
instead of the Minister visiting the Sovereign. The action taken by the King 
was an indication of that kindliness of heart and tactfulness which were perhaps 
his most conspicuous characteristics. On his way to Biarritz the King, as was 
his wont, broke his journey at Paris and was received there with the accustomed 
cordiality. 

At the time of the Paris visit the political stage was fairly clear and the King 
was able to cast off to some extent the sense of responsibility which had 
accompanied him on his earlier sojourns. He had, however, not been long at 
Biarritz before a sensation was caused by the publication of the terms of a letter 
written by the German Emperor to Lord Tweedmouth, the then First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The communication had reference to the question of naval 
construction and contained, it was stated, some comparison between the relative 
strength of the British and German fleets. Its object appeared to be to 
minimise the character of the German naval preparations, with a view to the 
restriction of the British naval estimates. Such direct interference by a foreign 
Sovereign with the internal affairs of this country was widely resented, and it was 
long before the storm died down. At Biarritz the King, meanwhile, pursued the 
even tenour of his holiday. He spent a good deal of his time in extending his 
acquaintance with the country in the vicinity of the town. One of his excursions 
was to Bayonne, where he inspected with extreme interest the well-kept cemetery 
on the St. Etienne Hill where the British officers and men who fell before the walls 
of Bayonne in 1 8 14 lie buried. Afterwards the King was shown the beautiful 
monument recently erected to the memory of the French soldiers who fell during 
the siege. In the period of his visit to Biarritz occurred the ministerial recon- 
struction rendered necessary by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's resignation 
of his office. Before His Majesty left London the change had become inevit- 
able, and the steps to be taken had no doubt been discussed. It was, there- 
fore, probably in pursuance of a pre-arranged plan that Mr. Asquith, the new 
Premier, on April 8th, sought an audience of the King at Biarritz to kiss hands 
on his appointment as head of the ministry. The episode occurred almost at the 
end of the Royal holiday. A few days later the King returned to London, and 
on April i6th held a Privy Council in connection with the changes in the 
ministry. The ministerial " crisis " now being over he was able to prepare for 
the postponed visit to Denmark. Embarking on the 20th of the month the 
King reached Copenhagen on the following day, to meet with a warm welcome 
from the friendly Danes. The most interesting espisode of the visit was the 
presentation of an address from the University, in which united good wishes 
were offered to "the rulers of the great nation connected with our own 
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through many -intellectual and material bonds." The King's reply was as 
follows : — 

" Gentlemen, the Queen and I are deeply touched by your friendly address, 
and especially by the proposal originally made by a number of institutions to pass 
in procession before us, but which the uncertain state of the weather would, I 
fear, have made a disagreeable and even hazardous proceeding for many of those 
who had intended to take part in it. I am, however, greatly pleased to have 
this opportunity on my first official visit to this country, since the death of my 
beloved father-in-law, your late lamented King, and the accession to the throne 
of your august Sovereign, to receive such an important deputation representing 
the commerce, trade, industry, agriculture, science and art of Denmark. During 
the long spell of years I have had the good fortune to be intimately 
connected with this country, it has been a very great pleasure to me to watch 
the rapid and wonderful development both in trade and agriculture. The 
splendid docks and wharves in Copenhagen, the construction of which I have 
watched personally with the greatest interest, bear striking testimony to the 
expansion and importance of Danish commerce, while from the vast quantities 
of agricultural produce exported to foreign lands, this country has justly 
acquired the reputation of being in the forefront amongst nations in the study 
and practice of scientific agriculture. Nor can it be said that science and art 
in Denmark are eclipsed by the successful extension of commerce and agriculture, 
since some of the most remarkable of recent discoveries in science are due to 
Danish invention, and Denmark more than holds her own in the field of culture 
and the arts of peace. Gentlemen, the Queen and I thank you warmly for 
your good wishes, and we have every confidence that the intellectual and 
material bonds which so happily unite Great Britain and Denmark will be daily 
strengthened and cannot fail to redound to the mutual advantage of both 
countries and to the general progress of the peaceful civilisation of the world." 

From the Danish capital His Majesty passed on to Stockholm to meet 
there with another remarkably friendly greeting. King Gustavus, in proposing 
his illustrious guests' health at the official banquet, dwelt with genuine satisfaction 
upon receiving in his capital one so closely associated by family ties with his own 
house. King Edward responded with an equally cordial utterance. He said : 
" Sire, — The Queen and I myself are deeply touched by the words which have 
fallen from your Majesty's lips, and we most gratefully and most cordially thank 
you for the friendly sentiments which you have just addressed to us. You, Sire, 
have alluded to the fact that this is the first time in history that a British 
Sovereign has visited Sweden ; but, although that is the case, I must claim to be 
an old friend, as I was here forty-four years ago, and recollect the kind way in 
which I was received by your illustrious uncle and by your never-to-be-forgotten 
father who so often came to London, and for whom I entertained feelings of the 
deepest aff"ection. My sentiments towards your country are those of the warmest 
affection. They have always been so and will so remain. The reception we 
have met with to-day, although the heavens were certainly not in our favour,. 
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deeply gratified us. We are greatly touched and pleased beyond measure at 
the generous enthusiasm displayed by your people on our arrival, and I thank 
them warmly for their very friendly reception. You just now referred to the 
agreement which has recently been signed by the North Sea Powers. I 
entirely agree with the words you used, and I hope and feel confident that the 
conclusion of such agreements will materially conduce to the peaceful develop- 
ment of these countries and to the maintenance of everlasting peace. The 
Queen and I deeply regret the absence from this country of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and we also regret that owing to your approaching departure for St. 
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Petersburg our visit has to be necessarily short, but the kindness and hospitality 
with which you have greeted us have done what is possible to fill the void 
caused by the Queen's absence. I call upon you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
drink with me the health of His Majesty the King, the Queen, and all the 
members of the Royal family, and at the same time I wish long and continued 
prosperity, peace, and happiness to the Kingdom of Sweden." 

When the King returned to England he must have carried with him the 
pleasing conviction that his sojourn in Scandinavia had been fruitful of good. 
Not many days after his reappearance in London His Majesty received in 
audience at Buckingham Palace the Dewan or Prime Minister of Nepaul— that 
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important Himalayan kingdom from which the sturdy Goorkha Regiments of our 
Indian Army are recruited. Nepaul is ruled on the oligarchic principle, and all 
real power is in the hands of the chief minister. It has consequently ever been 
our policy to stand on a good footing with the Dewan. His views on questions 
affecting the relations of Nepaul with India are treated with all respect, and 
when he appears on British territory he is received with almost regal honours. 
The sense of high distinction accompanied him to England. At the Palace 
a Guard of Honour saluted him as he entered, and the great officials attended 
him to the Throne Room. The audience must have been of more than 
common interest, for the King entertained lively memories of his sporting 
experiences in the region of Nepaul during his Indian visit, and was able to 
exchange notes with his visitor on a subject of congenial interest, for the 
Nepaulese are born sportsmen. An outcome of the meeting at the Palace was 
the announcement made a little later of the conferment upon the Dewan of the 
Grand Cross of the Star of India. The day following the Nepaulese reception 
King Edward journeyed to Cheshire to pay a visit to the Duke of Westminster 
at Eaton Hall. At Chester a brief halt was made to permit of the presentation 
of an address from the Town Council. It was made by the King the text of 
quite a pleasant little discourse on the historic glories of the ancient city. 

" I have great pleasure," His Majesty said, " in receiving the loyal and 
dutiful address from the Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Chester which you 
have handed to me. I have not forgotten ray connection with your city as Earl 
of Chester, and from my youth I have always considered Chester one of the most 
interesting of cities. The traditions of loyalty and affection to the Sovereigns 
of this country which have been handed down to you from the most ancient 
times, and have been cemented by the visits paid to you by my predecessors, 
are, I am firmly convinced, cherished by you with as much warmth as at any 
time of past history. I regret that the time at my disposal does not permit 
me to re-visit the beautiful buildings which abound in your city, your splendid 
cathedral, and the many interesting memorials of bygone days which attract 
visitors to you from all parts of the world. I am grateful to you for your apprecia- 
tion of my efforts in the cause of peace. I may assure you that those efforts shall 
not cease, nor will I spare any exertion which may tend to enhance the welfare 
of our dear country. I shall long remember the cordial welcome I have met 
with to-day." 

While at Eaton the King paid a flying visit to Hawarden. There he 
inspected with much interest St. Deniol's Library, that beloved child of Mr. 
Gladstone's heart, and he also looked over the beautiful old church in which the 
veteran statesman worshipped. It was an interesting little pilgrimage, which 
must have brought to the King's mind many memories of " the old man 
eloquent." He would probably have liked to linger in the pleasant Gladstone 
country, but important business was beckoning him South, and on May 15th 
he was back in London to prepare for the reception of President Fallieres, who 
was paying his promised visit to England. 
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The President was met by the King on his arrival at Victoria on May 2Sth, 
and conducted with imposing state to his apartments in St. James's Palace. 
At the State Banquet at Buckingham Palace the same evening the King 
tendered a graceful welcome to his visitor, observing that he was enchanted to 
have him in London and sincerely hoped that his stay would leave an agreeable 
memory. He continued, " To-morrow I hope that we shall visit the Franco- 
British Exhibition together. The existence of the exhibition shows more than 
ever the entente cordiale which exists between our two countries. With all my 
heart I hope that this entente will also be a permanent entente, because it is 
necessary for the welfare and prosperity of our two nations and for the 
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maintenance of the peace which makes for the happiness of the whole world." 
On the day following the King and Queen accompanied President Fallieres to 
the opening of the exhibition to which reference has been made. En route, in 
replying to an address presented to him by the Hammersmith Borough Council, 
the King availed himself of the opportunity of again emphasising the friendly 
character of the relations with France. " The enthusiastic reception which we 
have to-day met with," he said, " conveys to me an even deeper meaning than 
the many loyal welcomes which I have received on other occasions, and which 
I ever regard as a public demonstration of the place I am very proud to hold in 
the affections of my people. It is to me an expression of your satisfaction at 
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the cordial relations which exist between Great Britain and France. Happily 
these two great nations are each day drawing nearer to one another. At no 
time in history have the ties which unite us been more closely drawn ; at no 
time has the friendship of one nation for the other been more warmly fostered. 
This friendship will, I pray, endure. It has every element of endurance, for it 
is based on mutual esteem and a better understanding of national characteristics." 
The warmth of these sentiments was duly appreciated in France, and President 
Falli^res went back to Paris to receive the felicitations of his countrymen upon 
a visit which had been throughout of the most auspicious character. 

A circumstance much commented upon at the time was that within a few 
days of the French President's departure home the King was receiving at 
Buckingham Palace a deputation of representatives of the German Churches, 
who had come over on a special visit as part of a movement for the improve- 
ment of Anglo-German relations. King Edward gave the visitors a most 
courteous reception ; but it was by this time clear, if indeed it had not always 
been so, that the situation existing between the two countries was not to be 
influenced by the efforts of private conciliators, however earnest and well 
intentioned they might be. This fact was demonstrated a few days subsequently 
when the King and Queen left England on a visit to the Czar at Reval. The 
high significance of this meeting between two monarchs whose countries had 
hitherto been separated by a great and apparently impassable gulf was not lost 
upon Europe, and particularly upon Germany. The comments of the German 
papers, though restrained by a sense of discretion, clearly indicated the 
prevailing disappointment at a rapprochement which utterly undermined the 
traditional German policy of playing off Great Britain against Russia and 
Russia against Great Britain. The date of the historic meeting was June 9th. 
On that day, amid the thundering of salutes, the two rulers whose sway is 
exercised over a considerable part of the earth's surface, saluted each other 
warmly — almost affectionately — on the deck of the Victoria and Albert, while a 
number of distinguished officials of both nations looked on approvingly. The 
Czaritza's delicate state of health prevented her from taking a very active part 
in the reception, but in the intimacy of the domestic circle she was able to 
show how thoroughly happy the Imperial family were at a visit which promised 
so richly for the future. The speeches at the State banquet on the Imperial 
Russian yacht must not be overlooked, for they caused considerable sensation at 
the time, and may be said to have had an influence on international politics which 
is still felt. The Czar in proposing the King's health said: — 

" It is with feelings of the deepest satisfaction and pleasure that I welcome 
your Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen to Russian waters. I trust that this 
meeting, while strengthening the many and strong ties which unite our houses, 
will have the happy result of drawing our countries closer together and of 
promoting and maintaining the peace of the world. In the course of the past 
year several questions of equal moment both to Russia and to England have 
been satisfactorily settled by our Governments. I am certain that your 
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Majesty appreciates as highly as I do the value of these agreements, for, 
notwithstanding their limited scope, they cannot but help to spread among our 
two countries feelings of mutual good-will and confidence. I drink to the health 
of your Majesty and of the Queen, and to the prosperity of the Royal Family 
and of the British nation." The King made the following reply : — " I thank 
your Majesty most heartily on behalf of the Queen and myself for the cordial 
manner in which you have welcomed us in the waters of the Baltic and for the 
affectionate words in which you have proposed our healths. I have the happiest 
recollections of the welcome which I received on the occasions of my previous 
visits to Russia at the hands of your illustrious grandfather, your beloved 
father, and yourself, and it is a source of the sincerest gratification to me to 
have this opportunity of meeting your Majesties again. I most heartily endorse 
every word that fell from your Majesty's lips with regard to the Convention 
recently concluded between our two Governments. I believe it will serve to 
knit more closely the bonds that unite the peoples of our two countries, and I 
am certain that it will conduce to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable 
manner of some momentous questions in the future. I am convinced that it 
will not only tend to draw our two countries more closely together, but will help 
very greatly towards the maintenance of the general peace of the world. I 
hope this meeting may be followed before long by another opportunity of 
meeting your Majesties. I drink to the health of your Majesties, to that of the 
Empress Marie Feodorovna, and the members of the Imperial family, and,, 
above all, to the welfare and prosperity of your great Empire." 

At the farewell banquet on board the royal yacht the King on proposing 
the Czar's health, expressed great satisfaction that his Imperial nephew was an 
Admiral of the British Navy. In his speech in response the Czar asked the 
King to accept a Russian Admiralship. On June iith, amid expressions of 
regret at the shortness of the visit, the two Sovereigns parted. The Times 
special correspondent, summing up the results of the meeting, says : " The 
homeliest mind was affected by the reunion of the august kinsmen, even if it 
failed to appreciate the significance of this meeting of the Sovereigns of the two 
greatest Empires under the sun, met together to establish the world's peace. 
For the first time in history the standards of Russia and England floated from 
one masthead, for this is the first visit of an English Sovereign to Russia." 

On returning to England the King and Queen went into residence at 
Windsor and gave there, on June 20th, a garden party which as in the previous 
year brought together a remarkable gathering of notabilities. One of the 
incidents of the day which attracted much attention at the time was the 
presentation by special permission to their Majesties by Mrs. Dosebai 
Cowasji Jessawalla of beautiful specimens of gold and silver embroidery 
worked by her own hands. Prominent amongst the gifts was a cap studded 
over with miniature portraits of the Royal Family, including the late Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort. The King's portrait 'was surmounted by a 
crown of gold, set with rubies and diamonds. Mrs. Jessawalla, a Parsee lady 
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of seventy-eight, was most graciously received by their Majesties, who expressed 
warm admiration for the clever work which she was able to produce in spite of her 
great years. 

A comparatively tranquil period for the King followed upon the Garden 
Party. At the end of June he attended the wedding of Miss Reid, the daughter 
of the American Ambassador, to Mr. John Ward, brother of the Earl of 
Dudley. A few days later, accompanied by the Queen, he went on a visit to 
the Earl and Countess of Pembroke at Wilton, their beautiful seat near 
Salisbury. In the glories of this typical " stately home," with its magnificent 
pictures and art treasures, and its superb gardens, their Majesties took keen 
delight. And perhaps what they enjoyed quite as much was the rural life 
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about them. One incident of the visit illustrates the kindliness of the 
relations which were established by the august visitors with the local folk. 
One day at the railway-station the Queen's attention was attracted by the blind 
daughter of the station master. Walking up to the unfortunate girl Her Majesty 
took her by the hand and spoke some kind and consolatory words. 

After this brief respite came another spell of downright hard work. The 
King's first public duty was to open the new building of the Royal National 
Pension Fund in Buckingham Street, Strand, facing the Thames Embankment. 
The Royal regard for the nursing profession has become almost a proverb, and 
that the feeling is reciprocated was plainly shown on this occasion. Massed in 
picturesque array in the Embankment gardens were some two thousand nurses, 
whose uniform dresses of pale blue, dark blue, pink and grey made a pretty 
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scheme of colour. When the King with the Queen entered the gardens the 
great body of professional womanhood saluted their Majesties in impressive 
fashion by raising their right hands above their heads and cheering. The King's 
reply to the address presented to him on behalf of the executive body contained 
the following passages : — 

" It has now happily long been recognised that in the alleviation of pain and 
sickness good nursing is of supreme importance, and that it is in the interests of 
the community that measures should be taken to obtain skilled and efficient 
nurses in increased numbers and to procure for them such advantages and 
prospects as will retain them in their profession. In no career has more unselfish 
devotion been shown than in that of nursing, and it would indeed be hard if 
those who spend the best years of life in acts of self-denial, in attending the sick 
bed and ministering to the wants of those unable to help themselves, should be 
condemned, when age has diminished their capacity for work, to poverty, if not 
to actual want. We are much gratified to learn how largely nurses have availed 
themselves of the facilities for saving afforded by the Royal National Pension 
Fund, and how liberal has been the support which has been accorded by the 
public. I earnestly hope that such support may be continued, that the fund may 
find in the future, as it has in the past, many generous contributors, and that its 
usefulness may be extended and its prosperity increased." 

Immediately after this interesting function the King paid a visit to Leeds 
to open the new University building. Leeds is accustomed to doing well any- 
thing that it undertakes, and it had awaiting the Royal party a reception which 
lacked nothing in spectacular effectiveness and popular enthusiasm. It was said at 
the time that Leeds had enjoyed no such experience since Queen Victoria fifty 
years previously opened the Town Hall, the noble building in which the first part 
of the day's programme was proceeded with. Certainly the reception was of a 
character which was calculated to leave its impress long on the memories of the 
inhabitants. The stately procession from the railway station to the Town Hall 
was a fitting prelude to the events of the day. As it passed through the densely 
crowded streets it evoked an outburst of loyal enthusiasm which visibly surprised 
and gratified their Majesties. The civic ceremony in Victoria Hall was in thorough 
keeping with Yorkshire traditions. Not its least attractive feature was the fine 
singing of the National Anthem and of Handel's Coronation Anthem by the 
famous Leeds choir. The King's reply to the Corporation's address showed 
how completely he appreciated the peculiar excellence of the great Northern 
Municipality. After a few words of formal thanks he said : — 

" You, my subjects in Leeds, who are the inheritors and perpetuators of great 
traditions, have carried out your civic duties in a manner surpassed by none of 
the other great cities of our Empire. Your numerous and well-equipped schools, 
your admirable water supply, your efficient means of communication with your 
outlying districts, your famous art gallery, your fine parks and recreation grounds 
all bear witness to the zeal and ability with which you promote the welfare of 
your citizens. I am especially gratified to learn that in your community public 
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bodies and private individuals have spared no pains to alleviate human suffering 
by ensuring the efiSciency of your hospitals and promoting the care of the sick 
and needy. I look with astonishment at the great increase of population, wealth, 
and prosperity which has taken place in your city since we visited it in 1885, and 
to which you have referred in such kindly manner. The Queen and myself are glad 
to think that the establishment of the Yorkshire College, which has now developed 
into a well-equipped and efficient University, has an important share in the industrial 
as well as the artistic and intellectual life of the city. The growth of the leather 
industry, engineering, clothing, wool, and worsted trades has been continuous, 
and has rendered your city famous throughout the world. It is by energy, 
industry, and perseverance that great positions are founded, and in all these 
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qualities the people of Yorkshire and the citizens of Leeds are famous. On this 
occasion I cannot recapitulate the long list of those who have devoted money and 
time to the development of your municipality and the interests of the city. 
Their names are known to me and also to the Queen, and you may b j assured that 
your welcome to-day has given us the deepest gratification, and that your 
continued prosperity and happiness will always be the subject of our warmest 
wishes." 

The Knighting of the Lord Mayor (Mr. Wilfrid L. Hepton) was a fitting 
close to a brilliant and remarkable scene. At the University the Royal party 
were received by the venerable Lord Ripon, who was in his robes as Chancellor 
of the University. Their Majesties inspected the electrical engineering building 
and then proceeded to a large marquee pitched in the grounds, in which the principal 
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ceremony of the day was performed. The address from the University 
authorities recalled the historic interest of the Royal Family in higher educa- 
tion, and acknowledged with gratitude and pride the interest His Majesty 
had shown in this Yorkshire institution. Replying the King spoke as follows : — 
" My interest in the great cause of education is well known, and I note with 
gratification the ever-widening basis of the instruction now undertaken by our 
great educational institutions. The high standard of moral and intellectual 
discipline for which our schools and Universities have been distinguished has not 
been lowered, nor has the pursuit of literary and historical studies been checked, 
by the inclusion in the University curriculum of those scientific studies, and 
especially of those branches of applied science, for which such ample provision has 
now been made. I rejoice to think that the opportunities open to the young 
men of our great industrial communities of acquiring a knowledge of subjects of 
commercial utility in an atmosphere of academic culture are being so greatly 
increased, and I find it difficult to express my appreciation of the manner in 
which the great responsibilities which rest with the authorities and teachers of a 
University such as this have been discharged. It is a source of pleasure to me 
to know that you have provided also for the study of the theory and practice of 
agriculture, for I am convinced that the best possible results cannot be derived 
from the industry and natural ability of our farmers unless they are properly 
instructed in the scientific aspects of their work." 

Bristol next claimed the Royal notice, and thither the King proceeded on 
July 9th for the purpose of opening the new dock at Avonmouth. This enterprise 
is one calculated to strengthen enormously the position of the Western sea-port and 
to restore something of its ancient glory as the great gateway for the commerce 
of the Western Main. King Edward, who always had a fine instinct for saying 
the right thing, was quick to recognise in the business that had taken him West, 
the opportunity of recalling the many great traditions of which Bristol is the 
possessor. " It gives me," he said in reply to the civic address, " great 
pleasure to visit your city, so celebrated in history and romance, so rich in 
tradition, so renowned for its wealth and commerce. The natural position of the 
city, situated at the gates of the Western Ocean, has, since the discovery of the 
Americas, endowed it with an importance which has been fostered by the energy, 
zeal, and ability of your citizens. Its natural advantages have not been allowed 
to fall into disuse, and its trade has developed with changing circumstances, and 
will, I trust, be further stimulated by the opening of the magnificent dock which 
is the occasion of my visit to-day. Nor, amidst the countless occupations of 
commercial activity, has your city ever failed to produce public-spirited men 
willing to devote their time and experience to the efificient performance of 
municipal duties. You may be assured that the prosperity and welfare of your 
city will always be a subject of my warmest wishes." At the docks the King 
continued in much the same vein. " No ceremony," he observed, " affords me 
greater pleasure than to inaugurate an enterprise designed to increase the 
prosperity of our country and to aid the development of our trade. In maritime 
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commerce England, by long years of labour and accumulated experience, has 
gained pre-eminence. That pre-eminence can be retained in the face of the 
rivalry of other nations only by, on the one hand, upholding the old character of 
the English sailor for skill, courage, and endurance, and, on the other hand, by 
adopting the most efficient means of transit and by increasing facilities enjoyed 
by our shipping." 

Five other speeches were made in reply to addresses from local bodies. In 
acknowledging that from the University, the King discoursed thoughtfully on the 
subject of education, a subject which he ever had warmly at heart. Referring 
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to the enumeration of the local worthies in the address, he said : " The roll 
of names quoted by you is a reminder that your citizens showed culture and 
zeal for learning in times when education was far more difficult of attainment 
than it is now. It is now recognised by the great municipalities and other 
education authorities of my kingdom that it is their duty to provide facilities for 
the acquirement of special knowledge so that young men may be enabled to 
obtain efficient equipment, both literary and technical, without travelling to 
distant Universities to obtain it. The generous emulation of rival cities in this 
respect is necessarily beneficial, for every addition to the practical efficiency and 
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culture of a community, and every stimulus thereby supplied to others, are gains 
to the whole nation. I will take care that your petition for a grant of a charter 
for the incorporation of a University in Bristol is referred to a committee of my 
Privy Council, who will give it careful and sympathetic consideration, and then 
submit to me their advice." 

In replying to the Merchant Venturer's address, the theme was continued in 
this form : " Your ancient guild has during its long existence performed functions 
of great public utility and importance, none more important than that which is 
now occupying our attention — namely, the higher education of the citizens of 
Bristol. It is necessary to the development of resources of the country and to 
the cause of progress, that scientific and technical education should be encouraged 
in every way. Our chief education authorities have, I am glad to say, long been 
convinced of this important truth ; and throughout the country efforts are wisely 
made to introduce into the course of instruction, in addition to a basis of general 
knowledge and culture, the pursuits of those practical and technical subjects 
which are essential to the success of commerce and industry. I have heard with 
interest of the special exertions which you have made in this direction, and I 
cordially wish them success. I earnestly join with you in the prayer that the 
blessings of peace may continue to attend us." 

Again the King dwelt upon the subject, in his acknowledgment of the 
address from the Clifton College. In the course of his remarks he said : " I 
am specially gratified to learn that Clifton maintains a modern and efficient 
system of instruction in science and modern languages. These branches of 
education are of great importance to a business career, whatever profession may 
be adopted, and the thoroughness of the preparation which Clifton gives is shown 
by the success of her sons alike in examination and in practical life. I am much 
struck by the interesting feature of your curriculum, which is colloquially termed 
civics — the study of the existing English Constitution. This branch of general 
information is rarely imparted at our public schools ; but it seems to me a most 
useful element of education." 

Finally, in addressing the Chamber of Commerce, His Majesty dropped into 
a pleasant reminiscent vein, thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of the 
occasion : " The sailors of Bristol," he said, " were among the foremost makers 
of history in the sixteenth century. The spirit of daring which moved them to 
cross the unknown ocean and discover new worlds would, I am sure, should occasion 
arise, still animate the citizens of Bristol. Their energy is now for the most part 
directed into other and less perilous channels ; but those whose vocation obliged 
them to earn their livelihood by sea have always hazards and more formidable 
dangers to meet than those whose work is on land. The men who bear to these 
shores the merchandise which ministers to our wealth and comfort still bravely face 
peril as their daily lot. I thank you for your kindly remembrance of my dear mother, 
Queen Victoria, and of my father's visit to your city on the occasion of the launch of 
the Great Britain. No one was more anxious than my father to assist any enterprise 
undertaken for the advantage of this country, and in this respect and in others I am 
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proud to follow in his footsteps." So ended for Bristol a great day, and for the 
King one of the most fatiguing rounds of duties he had ever compassed in 
three successive days. 

The London season of 1908 was made memorable by a great gathering of 
members of the episcopate of the Church of England from all parts of the world 
to attend the periodical Conference which is summoned at Lambeth. Never in 
the history of the Church had so many of its distinguished sons been brought 
together for counsel, and on no previous similar occasion had the interest excited- 
been so pronounced and widespread. The King accurately interpreted the public 
mind when, at the close of the Conference, he summoned the Archbishops and 
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Bishops to a farewell audience at Buckingham Palace. Full two hundred of 
these dignitaries, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, responded to the 
Royal invitation on July i8th. The proceedings were of a deeply interesting char- 
acter. At the outset the Primate read an address conceived in terms of singular 
and prophetic appropriateness, in view of the fact that the audience was fated to be 
a farewell one in a double sense. The signatories of the address expressed pleasure, 
as ministers commissioned to preach the Gospel of Peace, at " noting with special 
thankfulness the importance which is attributed throughout the world to the 
beneficent and effective influence which your Majesty has personally exercised 
in the promotion of international friendliness and peace. As ministers of Him 
who healed the sick and had loving care for the poor, we acknowledge with 
gratitude the practical and sustained interest which your Majesties have taken 
VOL. V. G 
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during many years in encouraging the support and improvement of hospitals for 
the sick and suffering." In the course of a brief speech in reply, the King said 
that the objects mentioned in the address had his and the Queen's earnest 
sympathy and co-operation. Turning to the special object which had brought 
the bishops to London, His Majesty said that conferences of Archbishops and 
Bishops gathered from every part of the world, " must tend to strengthen and 
increase the spirit of true religion, and must, therefore, be powerful influences for 
the promotion of Peace and Charity. I pray that the blessing of Almighty God 
may rest upon your work, and that a safe return may be granted to those of you 
whose ministry is in my dominions beyond the seas, and in foreign lands." 

Before July was out the King was called upon to receive at Buckingham 
Palace another deputation, representing a great organisation somewhat apart from 
the ordinary walks of life. The visitors were the delegates of the International 
Peace Congress, that amiable body of optimists which is working for the 
recognition of the principle of arbitration in disputes between nations. At 
previous congresses Royal favour had not been conspicuously shown in the 
countries in which the delegates had assembled, and there was consequently a 
lively sense of gratitude felt for the recognition extended by the British Sovereign. 
In the address presented by the delegates this sentiment was emphatically 
expressed, and a tribute was paid to the peaceful tendencies of the King who, 
the delegates stated, " had well earned the title of ' Peacemaker.' " In his 
reply the King said : " There is nothing from which I derive more sincere 
gratification than the knowledge that my efforts in the cause of international 
peace and good-will have not been without fruit, and the consciousness of the 
generous appreciation which they have received, both from my own people and 
from those of other countries. Rulers and statesmen can set before themselves 
no higher aim than the promotion of mutual good understanding and cordial 
friendship among the nations of the world. It is the surest and most direct 
means whereby humanity may be enabled to realise its noblest ideals ; and its 
attainment will ever be the object of my own constant endeavours. I rejoice 
to think that your international organisation, in which are represented all the 
principal civilised countries of the world, is labouring in the same field ; and I 
pray that the blessing of God may attend your labours." 

An exceptionally brilliant London season was now drawing to its close. But 
before it quite flickered out lively interest was excited by a long-distance 
international running match from Windsor to the Stadium in the Franco-British 
Exhibition at Shepherd's Bush, as the concluding feature of the series of sports held 
there. In the result an Italian named Dorando was the first to appear in the 
Stadium, but he was so much exhausted, that it was only with assistance that he 
was able to breast the tape. For this help he was disqualified by the judges, and 
the palm was awarded to the second competitor — an American. Public sympathy 
was intensely aroused on Dorando's behalf, and keen was the popular pleasure 
when it was announced that the Queen, as a consolation prize, had presented to 
the plucky little Italian a cup with an appropriate inscription. This was by no 
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means an isolated instance of the Royal interest in the events proceeding at the 
Exhibition, for their Majesties were frequent visitors. 

In the first week in August the King inspected the Channel Fleet in the 
Solent, and was able to congratulate Lord Charles Beresford, its commander, on 
the magnificent efficiency which was visible on every hand. The experience 
was an apt prelude to a meeting which followed a few days later with the 
German Emperor at Cronberg. The two monarchs spent some congenial hours 
in each other's society and attended together the unveiling of a monument to 
the Landgravine Elizabeth at Hombourg. There were political discussions too, 
in which Sir Charles Hardinge, at that time Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and Baron von Aehrenthal took part. After leaving Cronberg and before 
proceeding to Marienbad for the " cure," the King met the Austrian Emperor — 
for the last time as it proved. A speech which the King made in acknowledging 
the toast of his health, proposed by the Emperor, testified to the cordiality of the 
friendship existing to the end between the august pair. " The relations between 
our two countries," observed His Majesty, " have, thank God ! always been of the 
friendliest. It is my earnest wish that they may remain so in the future, and I 
hope with all my heart that your Majesty will remain for many years in the best 
of health to the welfare and prosperity of your people." 

The King's " cure " was as satisfactory as could be wished, and when on its 
termination he reached England his robust appearance excited general comment. 
The autumn His Majesty mainly spent in Scotland. He signalised his sojourn 
at Balmoral by giving a ball to the Royal tenants — the first function of the kind 
that had been held since his accession. The arrangements for the entertainment 
were made on a most elaborate scale. For the members of the household dinner 
was served, while supper was provided for the tenantry and the gillies. In 
the settlement of the programme the King took a personal interest, and he 
otherwise showed a pleasant solicitude for the comfort and happiness of his guests. 
While in the Highlands on this occasion the King and Queen went over to 
Dunblane to open the school established there to the memory of Queen Victoria. 
In discharging the duty His Majesty referred in terms of filial affection to the 
origin and object of the memorial. 

Towards the end of October the King took up his residence at Sandringham. 
Much curiosity was excited when the announcement was made a few days after 
his arrival that Mr. John Burns was one of the " dine and sleep " guests of His 
Majesty. It had long been known that the King was peculiarly drawn to 
" the statesman of labour," and that ties of some intimacy had been formed 
between them ; but it came almost as a shock to some to learn that the King's 
favour had been carried to the extent of including Mr. Burns in one of the Royal 
house parties. King Edward probably was not at all concerned about the views 
that some persons in " Society " might entertain on the subject. He found a 
real pleasure in exchanging confidences with this shrewd hard-headed Son of 
the People, and he was not above asking his advice upon some of the changes he 
was making upon the estate. Mr. Burns, on his part, we may be certain, was able 
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to enter heartily into the Royal projects, and he probably did not hesitate to 
express his opinions frankly upon them. Indeed, if a story which was in wide 
circulation some time afterwards is to be believed, the democratic member for 
Battersea ventured to crack a rather daring joke relative to the King's opera- 
tions. According to the version of the incident given by Mr. James Milne, His 
Majesty said : " Oh, Mr. Burns, I have been trying in my own little way, during the 
winter, whether I could not do something for the unemployed problem. I have 
employed quite a number of men in making changes and improvements on the 
Sandringham estate, and perhaps you would come and have a look at the 
work." " Certainly, sir," said the President of the Local Government Board ; 
" and if I approve what you have done, why, I might give you a grant from 
my fund for the unemployed ! " After the birthday celebrations the King 
and Queen of Sweden paid the King and Queen a visit, and the fact that 
the King and Queen of Norway were also of the party lent a special interest 
to the occasion. Owing it was believed to undue exposure in the coverts the 
King caught a chill which confined him for some days to his room. The indis- 
position had a somewhat depressing effect upon him, and acting on medical 
advice he on December nth went to the sea to recuperate. Once more the 
bracing air of Brighton acted most beneficially, and the end of December saw 
him in London again full of vigour for the discharge of State duties. A picturesque 
Court function of this period was the reception by the King at Buckingham 
Palace of the Patriarch of the Syrian Christians in Travancore, an ecclesiastic 
who enjoys the curiously assorted names of Ignatius Abdullah. The Patriarch, 
who was attended by several of his principal followers, was introduced by 
Mrs. Finn, wife of a former British consul at Jerusalem, a lady whom His 
Majesty had met during his travels in Palestine. The King in the course of the 
audience recalled the circumstances of this visit to the Holy Land, and asked a 
number of questions as to the present condition of affairs there. In taking his 
leave the Patriarch solemnly blessed the King while thanking him for his 
gracious words and kindly reception. 

The year 1909 dawned under the shadow of a dreadful calamity in Italy, 
where an earthquake utterly destroyed the city of Messina in Sicily and the town 
of Reggio on the mainland, causing immense loss of life and untold human 
suffering. In the efforts to succour the survivors of the awful catastrophe officers 
and men from various ships of the British Mediterranean Squadron played a 
conspicuously gallant part. On January 4th, expressing the general admiration of 
their conduct, the King despatched a message from Sandringham directing that 
an expression of his high appreciation and approbation should be conveyed to 
the fleet for their services on this occasion. Somewhat later on, when the Mansion 
House Relief Fund was raised on behalf of the sufferers, the King sent a splendid 
donation, and he and the Queen further showed their sympathetic interest by 
attending a concert given in the Albert Hall on behalf of the Fund. 
Even the greatest of calamities has to yield its influence on the public mind in 
course of time, and January had not far advanced before the newspapers of the 
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country, in common with those of the rest of Europe, were discussing an 
interesting statement which had been put in circulation, attributing to the King 
and Queen the intention to visit Berhn at an early date. The Times accurately 
interpreted the feelings of the greater part of the British people upon the 
announcement when it expressed the hope " that the presence of the King and 
Queen in Berlin at a time when German opinion appears to be curiously 
nervous as to the supposed political designs and machinations of this country, 
may tend to allay suspicions and apprehensions for which no solid grounds have 
ever existed." The allusion here was to highly coloured stories which had been 
for some time previously circulating in the German Press, attributing to Great 
Britain a design to hem in Germany with a ring of hostile alliances and 
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ententes, in the conclusion of which the King had been aggressively active. 
Beyond question there had been periods when there was cause for serious 
anxiety for the peace of Europe, but the real trouble came not from the ententes, 
but from the provocative measures taken by Germany, notably the Morocco 
adventure, with the object of driving a wedge into the greatest of those ententes 
— that with France. Not very long after the definite announcement of the 
Berlin visit was made the Chancelleries of Europe were ringing with the news of 
the conclusion of an agreement between France and Germany over the Morocco 
question. It is reasonable to suppose that the two events were not without 
some connection. It is certain, at all events, that the King could never have gone 
to Berlin if the old policy of pin-pricks had been in operation. 

By the manner in which he regulated his movements, the King always showed 
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that he shared the belief of many of his subjects, that the English countryside 
is peculiarly attractive in the winter time. He came up for a day from Sandring- 
ham to receive in audience Lord Morley of Blackburn, who, at the time, was 
putting the finishing touches to his scheme of Indian reform. But he left again 
within twenty-four hours for Crichel, Lord Alington's beautiful seat in Dorset, 
where a distinguished party had been gathered to meet him. King Edward 
was not the first English Sovereign to visit Crichel. Charles II. and his Queen, 
the amiable, pious, and much-underrated Katherine of Braganza, were royally 
entertained there by Lord Alington's ancestor. Sir Gerald Napier, at the time of 
the Plague. It was natural enough that " Old Rowley " should go to Crichel 
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during his stay at Salisbury, since Sir Gerald had got into trouble with the 
Parliament for espousing the cause of Charles I. The present house at Crichel 
is the successor of the successor of that which Charles II. saw. The place was 
burned down in 1742 and rebuilt, but the new house was itself speedily super- 
seded by the fine building erected by Humphrey Sturt, who married the heiress of 
the Napiers. " It has," said the county historian, Hutchins, who wrote when it 
was new, " the appearance of the mansion of a Prince more than that of a country 
gentleman." Crichel was for a time rented by George IV. when Prince of Wales. 
In the characteristic life of this charming country house the Royal guest spent some 
pleasant days. When he was not shooting in the well-stocked coverts he was 
exploring the locality in his motor-car, extending his almost unique knowledge of 
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famous seats. One visit he paid was to Cranborne, the historic Dorset seat of the 
Marquess of Salisbury. This house dates back, in parts, to the twelfth century, and 
despite modern additions, which include a wing built from designs by Inigo Jones, it 
still preserves much of its antique aspect. It came to the Cecils as a gift from James 
I., and though it cannot claim the fame of Hatfield, it is, nevertheless, a singularly 
interesting relic of the past. Another of the King's visits was to the beautiful old 
Minster at Wimborne. This splendid church is dedicated to St. Cuthberga, sister 
of King Ina, who founded a nunnery at Wimborne in the year 700. With the 
vicar (the Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher) acting as guide, the King made a close survey 
of the stately building. He was particularly attracted by the Beaufort tomb, 
which contains the remains of the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, the parents of 
that Countess of Richmond who was the mother of Henry VH. and the last lady 
Knight of the Garter. She was the founder of the Grammar School at Wimborne, 
many of the pupils of which were accorded special positions on the occasion of 
the Royal visit. The famous chained library, another of the features of the 
Minster, next claimed the King's attention, and he also gave a good deal 
of time to the inspection of a curious astronomical clock made by one of the 
monks of Glastonbury Abbey in 1320. On quitting the church His Majesty 
had a loyal reception from a great body of townspeople who had gathered in the 
market place. The unaffected enthusiasm of the warm-hearted Dorset people 
came as an agreeable finish to a delightful excursion. The stay at Crichel closed 
on January i8th. Before leaving, the King planted a tree near other trees in the 
garden of the house, which had been planted by himself and the Queen on a 
previous visit, and by the German Emperor in the preceding year. 

A series of ceremonies, more or less connected with international affairs, kept 
His Majesty somewhat busily employed after his return from Dorset. One day 
he received Rear Admiral D. A. Gamble on his appointment as naval adviser to the 
Turkish Government. A few days later he gave an audience to the delegates 
who had come to London in connection with the International Conference relative 
to the rules of naval warfare. This was followed not long afterwards by a 
reception given to the special Chinese envoy who had come to England to study 
the British financial system. His Excellency brought with him an autograph 
letter from the Emperor of China, which he delivered into His Majesty's hands 
with the reverential awe becoming so illustrious a composition. Meanwhile, the 
King gave evidence in two letters written by his command to Prebendary Carlile, 
of the Church Army on the one hand, and to General Booth of the Salvation 
Army on the other, that he was following with acute attention the great home 
social problem. In remitting a cheque for a hundred guineas to General Booth, 
General Probyn, the Keeper of the Privy Purse, sent from the King a 
message of sympathy, and an expression of satisfaction at the improved state of 
his health, with the added hope that he might be long spared to carry on the 
great work to which he had earnestly and with such success devoted so many 
years of a long life. The emphatic and cordial terms of this letter to the veteran 
Salvation Army leader were indicative of the marked favour with which the 
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Sovereign regarded the efforts of the Army in a field in which he had ever felt a 
profound interest. To the end of his days His Majesty kept himself informed of 
the work of the organisation, and after this time he gave at least one audience to 
General Booth. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STILL WORKING FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCORD 



The time had now arrived for the carrying out of the much-talked-of visit to 
Berlin. Seldom had the King gone abroad on a State tour in circumstances 
better calculated to attract European attention. The long-drawn-out duel between 
British and German diplomacy resulting from the conclusion oi the entente cordiale 
had by no means run its full course, and the theory of the King as a sort of diplomatic 
agent provocatew' still held sway in certain circles in Germany. The situation, in 
fact, had in it a piquancy which does not usually attach to the friendly visit of 
one ruler to the country of another. As far as the portents went they gave every 
indication of a happy issue to the journey. The German Press, though reserved, 
was friendly enough, and from commercial quarters came expressions of satisfaction 
at an occurrence which seemed to afford a fair prospect of the end of a period of 
estrangement and misunderstanding between the two nations. Travelling by 
way of Dover and Calais, the King and Queen reached Berlin on February 9th. 
Awaiting them at the railway station was a brilliant throng, headed by the 
Emperor and Empress. Affectionate greetings were exchanged between the 
illustrious host and hostess and their Royal guests, and then the King, who was 
wearing the uniform of Queen Victoria's Own Dragoons, was presented by 
the Emperor to the leading State functionaries who were gathered about 
him. These and other indispensable preliminaries over, the party moved to 
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the Imperial carnages which were drawn up outside the station. The subse- 
quent State entry into the City of Berlin was imposing enough. That part of 
the route lying through that much over-rated thoroughfare, Unter den Linden, 
was profusely decorated, while a pleasing feature of the reception on another part 
of the route was the presence of a double line of veteran soldiers, some of whom 
had their breasts covered with medals. The attitude of the populace was 
described at the time as " friendly but quiet." The influence of the old bogey no 
doubt tended to restrain enthusiasm. But the King had not been in Berlin 
long before the crust of reserve was effectually broken through. The process 
began at the State Banquet, at which the speeches on both sides were marked by 
an exceptionally cordial ring. That of the Emperor William was as follows :— - 

" It is a sincere pleasure and satisfaction for the Empress, myself, and my 
whole house to offer a most cordial welcome to your Majesty and Her Majesty 
the Queen in my capital and residence of Berlin and in this old Palace of my 
forefathers. Ancient traditions and close ties of relationship unite us, and our 
various meetings have ever been to me a source of special satisfaction. Hardly 
more than a year ago the Empress and myself, as your Majesty's guests, had the 
privilege of spending memorable days in the venerable Castle of Windsor. We 
hope that your Majesties will also enjoy yourselves with us, and that your stay, 
which is unfortunately but brief, will leave only pleasant recollections behind. 
The Empress and I are most particularly pleased that Her Majesty, our dear aunt, 
heightens the brilliance of these festive days by the charm of her winning and 
amiable presence. We are especially grateful to her that she has not shrunk 
from the northern winter journey in order to afford us, by her coming to Berlin, 
a proof of her feelings of kinsmanship. 

" Your Majesty may be assured that, with me, my capital and residence of 
Berlin and the whole German Empire, see in your Majesty's presence a token of 
the friendly sentiments which induced your Majesty to pay this visit. The 
German people greets the ruler of the mighty British world-Empire with the 
respect due to him, and perceives in the visit a new pledge for the future peaceful 
and friendly development of the relations between our two countries. I know 
how much our wishes for the preservation and strengthening of peace are 
in accord, and I can offer your Majesty no better welcome than the expression 
of the firm conviction that your Majesty's visit will contribute to the realisation 
of these our wishes. In giving voice to the hope that the vast Empire over 
which your Majesty rules may continue to prosper and flourish, I raise my glass 
to the health of your Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen." 

The King's reply, which, like the Emperor's speech, was in German, was as 
follows : " In the name of the Queen, as well as for myself, I beg to express to 
your Majesty our warmest thanks for the words of welcome with which your 
Majesty has just greeted us, and no less for the reception, as friendly as it was 
brilliant, which your Majesty's entire House and your capital and residence 
accorded to us to-day. Although I have the most pleasant recollections of my 
repeated visits to Kiel, Wilhelmshohe, or Cronberg, it is a particular satisfaction 
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to me that it was possible for the Queen to accompany me during my present 
visit and that we were able to pay it in this ancient Palace of your Majesty's fore- 
fathers in the midst of your capital and residence of Berlin. I need hardly say 
that neither of us has forgotten the kind visit of your Majesty and Her Majesty 
the Empress to Windsor. With regard to the aim and desired result of my visit, 
your Majesty has given eloquent expression to my own feelings, and I can, 
therefore, only repeat that our coming purposes not only to recall before the 
world the close ties of relationship between our two Houses, but also aims at the 
strengthening of the friendly relations between our two countries, and thus at 
the preservation of the general peace, towards which all my endeavours are 
directed." 




MONUMENT TO THE EMPEROR WILUAM I., BERLIN. 



The second day of the King's visit was in every respect the most interesting 
part of his sojourn. It was principally filled in with a reception by the City 
of Berlin, the first of its kind ever accorded to a foreign^ Sovereign by the 
civic authority. Most elaborate arrangements had been made for the due 
honouring of the august guest. As the King entered the Rathaus accompanied 
by the Chief Burgomaster, Herr Kirschner, a choir commenced to chant Miicke's 
song of welcome, " Gott griisse Dich." Then His Majesty was asked graciously 
" to receive a cup of honour of German wine from the City of Berlin out of the 
hands of a citizen's daughter." Herr Kirschner's daughter then handed to the 
King a golden goblet filled with choice Rhine wine. Having drunk from 
the cup His Majesty, speaking in German, said : " I thank you for the splendid 
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reception given to me by your city yesterday and to-day. I am very glad that 
the opportunity was afforded to me of visiting this beautiful Rathaus. I have 
come to Berlin with great pleasure. It is my earnest desire that the relations of 
the two peoples may always be the best." Loud cries of " Bravo " greeted this 
little speech, and there was evident pleasure shown subsequently at the King's 
friendly bearing as he chatted with his hosts and the distinguished visitors who 
had been invited to meet him. A markedly favourable impression was produced 
by the visit, not merely on those present, but on the entire population of Berlin. 
The feeling was accentuated when the Berliners read, as they did the next 
morning, the terms of a speech delivered to a deputation of British subjects which 
waited upon him at the British Embassy. The following is the salient passage 
of the utterance : " The hearty and enthusiastic welcome which the Queen and 
I have met with in Berlin will surely find a grateful echo amongst my people on 
the other shore of the North Sea, and will conduce to the consolidation of friendly 
feelings between them and the great German people, for whose culture and 
progress in the realms of art, music, and science we all have a sincere and warm 
admiration. You who reside in this fine capital can do much to convince the 
Germans amongst whom you live of the sincerity of our friendship towards them, 
and I know that I can reckon on your doing your utmost in this sense." 

The King and Queen's last day in Berlin was an exceedingly busy one. In 
the morning, in the place of the Potsdam trip, which was abandoned in view of 
the severe character of the weather, the King went for a drive with Prince Henry 
of Prussia in the Grunewald, while the Queen and the Empress visited the 
Hohenzollern Museum, where they were received by the Emperor. The Royal 
ladies also visited the Virchow Hospital, where they remained for about an hour 
conversing with the patients. Luncheon was partaken of by the united party at 
the Palace, and this was practically the end of the visit, for shortly after the close 
of the meal preparations were being made for departure. The Emperor accom- 
panied the King to the station and the Empress followed with the Queen. At 
the Lehrter Station a pleasing incident was the presentation to the King of Vice- 
Admiral Eisendecher, Prussian Minister at Carlsruhe, who was recognised by His 
Majesty as the sometime Commander of the Emperor's yacht the Meteor. The 
farewells were extremely cordial, and seemed to testify to a specially happy 
impression having been produced by the visit. The King's own views of the 
visit were conveyed in a message which Lord Crewe delivered from His Majesty 
to the Chief Burgomaster, conveying His Majesty's appreciation of yesterday's 
splendid reception at the Rathaus. " The King," the message said, " was 
extremely gratified by the warmth of the hearty reception which was accorded 
to His Majesty and to the Queen by the people of this beautiful capital, and 
admired the decorations and the music which were so charming a feature of the 
occasion." During the whole period of the visit the King's cold troubled him 
a good deal. His Majesty, during his stay, was induced to summon a Berlin 
doctor, who saw him in the presence of Sir James Reid, the King's physician. 
This gave rise to the rumour that there had been a " consultation," and that 
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special treatment had been enjoined, but the North German Gazette put the 
matter right by explaining that no special significance attached to the circum- 
stance. 

In its political aspects the visit to Berlin had been a great triumph — a triumph 
of personal influence and address. But it put a great strain upon the King, 
and he gave evidence on his return of being in poor health. However, on 
the day following his arrival in London he presided at a meeting of the Privy 
Council for the purpose of signing the Speech from the Throne, and the following 
day, February i6th, opened Parliament, and went through the somewhat trying 
ceremonial incidental to the occasion without apparent difficulty. His condition 
afterwards became so unsatisfactory that on the advice of his medical men he, 
on February 19th, went to Brighton, in the hope that the sea air would enable 
him to throw off the effects of the troublesome cold which he had contracted in 
Berlin. Prior to undertaking this journey the King received at Buckingham 
Palace several Basuto chiefs who had come over to England to present a petition 
in connection with the new arrangements necessitated by the Union of South 
Africa. His Majesty had earlier in the day given an audience to the new 
Japanese Ambassador, and was wearing Field Marshal's uniform and various 
orders and decorations. On perceiving the King the Chiefs, who were accom- 
panied by the Hon. C. Murray of the Colonial Office, and Mr. Sloley, the resident 
British Commissioner in Basutoland, advanced a pace, made obeisance, and gave 
the Royal salute, which is done by throwing up the right hand and exclaiming, 
" Ah-e-Morena ! " or " Hail, Chief ! " The Earl of Crewe, Colonial Secretary, 
formally presented Mr. Murray and the other officials, and then introduced the 
deputation as " Chief Seiso and three other Chiefs from Basutoland and their 
party." After the King had greeted his visitors. Chief Seiso, their spokesman, 
at once addressed His Majesty in his native tongue. The speech was afterwards 
translated into English as follows : " The Paramount Chief and the people of 
Basutoland send to your Majesty their greetings. We are proud that we are the 
representatives who have been chosen to see your Majesty and to express to your 
Majesty the homage and loyalty of the Basuto people. The words which we 
have been sent to say are written in the petitions which we have with us, and 
we should be glad if your Majesty will be graciously pleased to accept these 
petitions." Chief Seiso then walked forward and placed the petitions in the 
hands of the King. His Majesty replied as follows : " Chiefs, I greet you. 
I am pleased to receive your homage and expressions of devotion on behalf of 
the Paramount Chief and the whole Basuto tribe. I am glad that you have 
made a safe journey and that I am able to welcome you to my capital. Your 
people were loyal to my revered mother. Queen Victoria, and I learn with satis- 
faction that your loyalty continues to me. I have received your petition, and I 
have handed it to my counsellor, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
before you go back to your country he will give you my reply. I hope that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your stay in England and will have a safe return 
to Basutoland. Chiefs, I have spoken." This terminated the ceremony. With 
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a deep obeisance the deputation withdrew. At a later date the Chiefs were 
informed through the Colonial Secretary that the King would accept a Basuto 
pony which had been offered to him by the Paramount Chief as a token 
of the good-will of the Basuto nation. Lord Crewe also informed the Chiefs that 
His Majesty had expressed his desire to present to each of them a copy of his 
portrait, and at the same time to give into their possession a special copy for the 
Paramount Chief With these gifts the dusky visitors returned to their country 
in a professedly happy state of mind. But it is to be feared that as the main 
object of their visit, which had to do with the transfer of powers to the Union 
Government, had not been accomplished, the reception of the deputation on their 
return was not especially cordial. 

Brighton breezes had their customarily beneficial effect upon the King, and 
he returned to London with renewed vigour to face the duties connected with the 
holding of the first Court of the season. But the stay made in the capital was 
but brief, and March had not far advanced before he was on his way to Biarritz 
for his accustomed visit. As on former occasions he broke his journey in Paris, 
and did not fail to get into touch with the leading Government authorities. The 
Parisians gave him a more than ordinarily cordial reception. Although his visit 
was known to be a private one crowds gathered outside his hotel intent on finding 
an opportunity of offering him a hearty greeting. The holiday sojourn on the 
Biscayan coast differed in few respects from its predecessors. One incident, 
however, occurred which deserves to be recorded, inasmuch as it accentuates the 
keen interest that King Edward ever took in scientific progress. This was 
a visit, on March 17th, to Pau, to witness some demonstrations by Mr. Wilbur 
Wright with his aeroplane. On reaching the ground His Majesty was taken by 
Mr. Wright to the aeroplane shed, and there the mechanism of the machine was 
described. The visitor showed deep interest in the construction, and from the 
questions he put on points of detail showed that he had thoroughly grasped 
the principle. A series of flights followed to the immense edification of the 
King. Mr. Wright first went up alone, and elicited great applause by a series of 
intricate evolutions above the spectators' heads. Coming to earth with bird-like 
grace, he was congratulated by the King upon the precision with which he 
directed his movements in the air. Another demonstration followed with Mr. 
Wright's sister as a passenger. This was perhaps even more remarkable than 
the first performance and was quite as much admired. 

At the end of the demonstration the King tendered his thanks to the couple 
for the exceedingly interesting afternoon they had given him. Beyond 
question His Majesty had been singularly favoured, for not only was the airman- 
ship perfect, but the setting of the scene was of precisely the character to show the 
aerial feats to the greatest advantage. There was the sun shining out of a sky 
of cloudless blue, and as a glorious background the mighty snowclad heights of 
the Pyrenees standing out in bold relief in the transparent atmosphere. It 
needed only the human bird to give the final touch to the superb spectacle. It 
was in exploring this picturesque neighbourhood that King Edward found so 
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constant a source of delight during his periodical holidays to Biarritz. Scarcely 
a day passed without its long motor drive or its excursion by river. Now we 
read of His Majesty going over to Bayonne and inspecting the cemetery where 
are buried the officers and men of the 3rd Coldstream Guards who fell in the 
fighting round Bayonne in 18 14. Then the record takes a lighter vein and 
tells us of the King shooting the chute down a Biscayan stream, the channel of 
which lent itself to this cheerful form of amusement. At all times on these 
excursions the King maintained towards those with whom he was brought into 
contact a graciousness of attitude which won for him the real affection of 
the hardy Biscayan folk — an affection which was afterwards, when he was no 
more, to find expression in many touching ways. 

The King's visit to the Continent, though beyond all manner of doubt 
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of enormous advantage to the country, did not escape criticism on the part of 
some politicians. At length the subject was raised in debate in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Swift McNeill. The point pressed by Mr. McNeill was the 
action of the King in proceeding on more or less formal visits abroad without being 
accompanied by a Secretary of State. It was urged that the failure to include 
a Minister in the Royal suite, amounted to a breach of constitutional usage. 
Sir Edward Grey made an able defence of the course which had been 
followed. " The House knows very well," he said, " that there have been occasions 
when the Foreign Minister has been reproached with not keeping his Sovereign 
informed of the work of the Foreign Office. I consider it the duty of the Foreign 
Minister to avoid that reproach, but it is also well understood constitutional practice 
that the work of the Foreign Office should be transacted by the Sovereign through 
VOL. V. H 
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the Foreign Minister and through the Foreign Minister only. There has been no 
Sovereign who has adhered more closely, rigidly, and consistently to that constitu- 
tional practice than the present King. I know that is true of the Foreign Office. 
I believe it is true of every other department. The King's visits abroad have, I 
think, been exceedingly valuable to the foreign policy of this country. They have 
been valuable especially for this, that the King in his own person has the special 
gift, which I think has never been exceeded, of conveying to the Government 
and the people of the country to which he goes an impression of the good 
disposition and the good-will of the people of this country. It is a great national 
asset that our Sovereign should by his presence in foreign capitals have contributed 
so much to smooth relations between ourselves and neighbouring countries, and 
have produced there an impression that there is on our part towards them a real 
good-will, just as he leaves them with certainty that, on his part, there is a good- 
will towards their ruler and Government. The benefit of these visits is not 
enhanced by making them the occasion for official diplomatic work. If it was to 
be thought that whenever the King went abroad there was some special agree- 
ment being negotiated, that some particular Minister was going away with him in 
order that he might get some particular advantage or arrange some particular 
diplomatic treaty with that foreign country, I think the plain, wholesome, benign 
influence of these visits would not be increased but impaired." It was hardly to 
be expected that this explanation would be accepted by those whose views in 
many cases were that the King should not actively concern himself in any circum- 
.stances with the working of diplomatic relations. But to the nation at large, as 
well as to the great mass of friendly opinion abroad, the Foreign Secretary's 
emphatic declarations as to the beneficial influence of the Royal visits appeared 
sensible as well as just. 

Meanwhile, the King was pursuing the even tenour of his way on the Continent, 
missing no opening which presented itself for the exercise of his influence in 
consolidation of the interests of peace, which were emphatically those of his 
country. Quitting Biarritz on April 15th, His Majesty on the following day in 
Paris met the Queen and the Empress Marie of Russia, who had been staying with 
her sister during his absence and was now accompanying her to the Mediterranean. 
The entire party travelled to Genoa, where they embarked on the Royal yacht for a 
tour which was to include a visit to Malta. In anticipation of the Royal arrival the 
Archbishop of Malta issued a pastoral letter in which he spoke of the King as the 
greatest, most powerful, and most magnanimous of Kings, and as a monarch by 
the nations' unanimous concensus called the Peacemaker. He reminded the 
Roman Catholics of their duties to the Throne, enjoined upon them faithful accord 
in giving their Majesties a worthy reception, and exhorted them to pray the Lord 
to prosper King Edward's reign and to extend his Empire. The archiepiscopal 
injunctions were obeyed -to the letter. Once again the King met with a rousino- 
welcome from the islanders who in earlier days, not very remote, had not been 
distinguished for their consuming loyalty. Besides Malta the party visited 
Catania and Palermo. The Royal yacht finally cast anchor off Baia, a little 
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town near Naples. Here with an absence of formality which spoke volumes for 
the cordial relations which had been established between the Royal houses of 
England and Italy, King Victor Emmanuel visited the travellers, bearing with 
him an invitation to luncheon on his ship the Re Umberto. The hospitality was 
accepted and returned the same evening, when the King and Queen of Italy 
dined on board the Victoria and Albert. On this occasion no regular speeches 
were made, but King Edward showed that he could not welcome the Royal pair 
on board without drinking their health and wishing them all prosperity. It had 
been, he said, a great pleasure to see them there and to realise the constancy of 
the long-standing friendship which had continued since the days of King Victor 
Emmanuel's grandfather. The King of Italy replied with a few words of thanks. 




THE ROYAL YACHT "RE UMBERTO." 
Plwto by CrM. 

A day or two later King Edward, when on his way home, had another meeting 
with the Italian monarch. The train was stopped at a small station outside 
Rome, and the two Sovereigns conversed for ten minutes before taking leave of 
each other. In these incidents, which were merely the outcome of a real 
sentiment of camaraderie between their Majesties, the international critics 
of the entente with France saw a new cause of offence, and for some days 
a stream of acrimonious comment ran through the lucubrations of certain of the 
subsidised organs of Berlin and Vienna. It was probably not entirely an 
accident that within a short period of these meetings the German Emperor found 
occasion to see King Victor Emmanuel on his own territory. The theory of bane 
and antidote at all events was expounded in connection with these movements of 
illustrious personages. 
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Reaching London on May 8th after an absence of two months from England, 
the King paid flying visits to Newmarket and Sandringham. Experience had 
shown that the accommodation at Sandringham was altogether too small, not 
merely for special occasions, but for quite ordinary purposes. About two years 
previously, to meet the pressure, new rooms had been erected over the south 
wing of the building ; but this additional space, though welcome, only partly met 
the difficulty. Hence another building scheme had been undertaken, involving 
the erection of about twenty rooms over the existing north wing and the apart- 
ments which were occupied by the Duke of Clarence. His Majesty doubtless 
was the more anxious about the completion of these works in view of the destined 
use of Sandringham as a dower house for Queen Alexandra. Some months 
previously the semi-official announcement had been made of the King's intention 
so to apply this property, and the fact that the public had been taken into con- 
fidence suggested that he realised the necessity for an early completion of the 
arrangements. The King's reappearance in London was signalised by an 
extremely interesting ceremony — the celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. This 
body of officers and gentlemen, whose brilliant scarlet uniforms, adorned with 
heavy gold epaulettes and plume-surmounted helmets, make a great display at 
ceremonial functions, owe their inception, like the Beefeaters, to Tudor magni- 
ficence. Henry VHL, who liked to have about him ocular evidence of his 
might, called them into existence, recruiting the ranks of the corps from the 
noblest families. As a corps d'dite the Gentlemen at Arms have ever since 
existed, drawing to themselves from time to time besides young scions of great 
families, men who have won a title to special distinction on the stricken field. 
Thus, one of those who stood before the King when he inspected the Corps on 
May 17th, after a special service in St. James's Chapel Royal, was Captain E. B. 
B. Towse, of the Gordon Highlanders, who on a fateful day during the South 
African War lost his eyesight and won the Victoria Cross by a supreme act of 
bravery. His Majesty before dismissing the corps at the close of the inspection 
addressed them briefly. " I am proud," he said, " to see you here to-day, and 
I feel sure that this anniversary will serve to remind you of the duty which you 
owe to your Sovereign and country, and which you and your predecessors have 
so conspicuously rendered in the past." A special journey to Aldershot, which 
followed a few days after this picturesque ceremony at St. James's Palace, 
enabled the King to see something of the system of special training of the troops 
which was proceeding at the time. He was greatly interested in all that the 
military commanders had to show him, and particularly in the demonstration of 
swimming horses given by a squadron of the i6th Lancers, and in the arrangements 
in progress at Farnborough for the construction of a dirigible balloon. 

The Derby of 1909 will ever be memorable in racing annals because it 
marked the last appearance of King Edward at the great race and a victory for 
his colours. The King, who was accompanied by the Queen, was greeted with 
the accustomed warmth of a Derby crowd. But the great reception was reserved 
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until the eventful moment when his horse Minora passed the post a winner of 
the classic race. The Times writer thus describes the remarkable scene which 
followed upon the hoisting of the numbers : " Occupants of stands waved their 
hats turning to the spot whence the King had watched the fight, and gave hearty 
vent to their feelings ; thousands of ardent enthusiasts came running down the 
course to the stand, and they in turn shouted with delight until they could shout 
no more. On the hill beyond more hats were thrown into the air, and more 
outbursts of rejoicing were heard. Meantime His Majesty had left his place, 
gone down the steps, passed through the weighing enclosure, and so out on to the 
course in the midst of the crowd, to lead the winner back. Acknowledging the 
plaudits of the multitude, bowing with uncovered head the King re-entered 
the enclosure, holding the colt's leading rein, and then once more enthusiasm 
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burst forth, cries of ' Vive le Roi ' giving evidence of the presence of sportsmen 
from France. It was a spectacle never to be forgotten." 

It may be fitting here, as this is one of the last references that will be made to 
the King's association with the Turf, to take a brief general survey of his racing 
experiences. Throughout his life he was a consistent devotee of " the sport of 
Kings." He regularly attended all the leading races and followed turf develop- 
ments with the keenest interest. He never kept a very large stud at Sandring- 
ham ; but he was a shrewd judge of horseflesh, and was, besides, extremely well 
advised. His success on the course was remarkable. He won the Derby thrice 
— in 1896, 1900, and 1909. The Two Thousand Guineas of 1900 and 1909 fell 
to his colours with the aid of Diamond Jubilee and Minoru, the Derby winners of 
those years. In 1896 he secured the One Thousand Guineas with Thais, and 
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the St. Leger of 1896 and 1900, the former with Persimmon and the latter with 
Minoru. Persimmon also carried off the Ascot Gold Cup as a four-year-old. It 
is widely believed that the King was one of the breeders whose turf operations 
resulted in a balance on the right side. He was not much given to betting. On 
the few occasions upon which he made a wager the stakes were of very modest 
dimensions. In the annals of the Royal association with the Turf there is 
no more brilliant chapter than the record of his experiences. 

It was manifestly with keen pleasure that the King early in June presented 
colours to the 1st Battalion of the Norfolk Regiment at Buckingham Palace. In 
addressing the regiment at the close of the ceremony His Majesty spoke of his 
half-century connection with Norfolk, and recalled the fact that he had twenty- 
two years previously at Aldershot presented colours to the regiment. " Your 
regiment," he said, " has a long record of service. You first existed two hundred 
and twenty-four years ago, and during that period up to the present you have 
seen active service in every part of the globe, and have greatly distinguished 
yourselves. I feel sure that I can confide these new colours to your care. You 
will always continue to uphold the dignity of your Sovereign and the welfare of 
your country. I have little fear that the great reputation which your regiment 
possesses will not be continued as long as it exists." This function in connection 
with the Norfolk Regiment was the forerunner of a far more remarkable ceremony 
which took place on June 19th at Windsor, when the King presented colours to 
one hundred and eight of the Territorial regiments. The Territorial movement 
had up to this period made somewhat slow progress, and the intimation that His 
Majesty had decided to sanction the equipment of the new force with colours 
and to present them to each regiment which had recruited up to a certain 
strength, evoked throughout the country a considerable amount of interest. 
In the lovely setting provided by Windsor Great Park the ceremony was magni- 
ficently effective. It was participated in by a distinguished gathering, which 
included besides all the prominent War Office officials and the chief members 
of the Household, most of the military attaches of the foreign Embassies. 

Exactly at the appointed time the Royal Standard was "broken" on 
the Castle flagstaff", and the King, in Field Marshal's uniform, appeared 
accompanied by the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and many 
other members of the Royal Family, Mr. Haldane, the Secretary for War, 
closing the procession. A Royal salute greeted the appearance of the illustrious 
party on the parade ground, and when it had been acknowledged the King and 
Queen took their stand apart at the saluting post, and the ceremony began with 
the consecration of the colours. In a semi-circle formed by the drums of the 
Brigade of Guards, the Chaplain-General and a body of chaplains of all denomi- 
nations took up their stand, the massed band, meanwhile, playing a voluntary. 
When the prayers customary on these occasions had been said, the actual pre- 
sentation of the colours was proceeded with. On the arrival of each party at 
the base the subaltern officers stepped forward and saluted. The designation 
of each regiment was then read out, and two officers from the Brigade of Guards 
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handed the guidon or colours as the case required to the King. His Majesty 
just touched the emblem with his right hand, and it was then passed on to the 
representatives of the regiment, who bore it proudly to their own detachment in 
the hollow square. When the last of the colours had been presented, the colour 
parties were ordered to face their detachments in order that the colours might 
be saluted. The salute having been given in due form, the order was next 
issued for a Royal salute. A highly impressive effect was produced as the two 
hundred colours dipped in response to the command. " It is doubtful," wrote 
the representative of the Times at the ceremony, " if any of the few privileged 
spectators will live to even hear of such a ceremony as the presentation to one 
hundred and eight British regiments of colours at one parade, or see such a 
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sight as two hundred colours let fly at the same moment to pay their first 
homage to the King. As the King stood out alone in the open square fringed 
with ' drooping colours,' it seemed that he was in this single act binding to the 
Throne and Constitution not only the one hundred thousand men the parade 
represented, but his great Empire which is unconsciously striving to be an 
Empire in arms." 

Among the spectators who were witnesses of this moving scene were 
appropriately the oversea delegates who had come to attend the important 
Imperial Press Conference, which was one of the events of the year. Later His 
Majesty attended a garden party at Marlborough House at which the delegates 
were among the invited guests. The season was largely one of Imperial interest. 
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quite apart from the meeting of overseas newspaper representatives. Shortly- 
after the sittings of this Conference the Premiers of the Dominions arrived in 
London to confer with the Government on the question of defence. The interest 
in their deliberations was somewhat discounted by the great amount of publicity 
which had been given at the earlier public gathering to the problem under 
discussion. Nevertheless, opportunities were found for properly emphasising the 
significance of the presence in the capital of the leading members of the 
Governments of the great self-governing members of the Empire. Not the 
least interesting and probably the most valued of the attentions paid to 
the visitors was the entertainment of themselves and their wives at 
Buckingham Palace. The function coincided with the formal completion of the 
Act of Union relating to South Africa, and King Edward appropriately included 
the delegates, one of whom was General Botha, in the party. The Imperial 
circle was completed by the presence of the Premier (Mr. Asquith), and the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Balfour), Lords Lansdowne, Crewe, Selborne, and 
Milner, and the Secretary for War (Mr. Haldane). History, of course, is silent 
as to what was said at this truly remarkable luncheon party, but the public 
imagination found in the mere list of guests a fruitful field to play upon. At 
a subsequent period in the year there was a little aftermath of one of the Imperial 
gatherings — the Council at which the Commission giving the Royal Assent to 
the South African Act of Union was signed — in the shape of the formal handing 
over by the King to Sir Francis Hopwood, Under Secretary for Colonial Affairs, 
of the table, pen, and inkstand used on the occasion. These relics, with a signed 
copy of the Commission, were entrusted to the Colonial Office representative in 
order that they might be forwarded to South Africa, there to be preserved as 
mementoes of the great occasion. Yet another reminder of the Imperial connec- 
tion was the reception at Buckingham Palace — prior to their departure for 
Australia — of a number of officers and men who had been in England for some 
time receiving a training in the Imperial Navy. 

Early in June the announcement was made that the Czar intended paying 
a visit to this country, in the company of the Czaritsa, during the Cowes 
week. As no Russian Emperor had set foot in England for a generation, 
the high importance of the projected Imperial holiday was not lost upon the 
country and Europe. It was felt that the decision taken by the Czar spoke 
more eloquently than words for the close of the long era of estrangement 
which had kept Great Britain and Russia apart. An episode which strengthened 
this view of the situation was the arrival in London of an important deputation 
representing all parties in the Russian Duma. These gentlemen had a reception 
of the heartiest description, and though some ill-judged efforts to associate the 
Duma with attacks made on the Czar by extreme writers in this country some- 
what marred the pleasure of their visit, there can be little question that on the 
whole it produced an excellent effect in Russia. The King took his share in 
the duty of welcoming the interesting strangers by receiving them in audience 
at Buckingham Palace, and addressing them in French in a cordially worded 
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speech expressive of his great gratification that they had visited his capital. 
Other interesting foreign visitors who were specially honoured by the King this 
year were Prince and Princess Nashimoto of Japan, who were entertained at 
luncheon at the Palace on June 7th, and the members of a Chinese Naval Com- 
mission who were travelling in Europe to study naval questions, and were 
received in audience some weeks later. 

Engagements crowded in upon the King in somewhat embarrassing fashion 
towards the end of June. On the 22nd of the month he paid a visit to Wellington 
College and delivered an address to the pupils, in which he dwelt in his accus- 
tomed practical fashion upon the value of a sound education. Two days later 
he was at Gloucester, paying a much appreciated visit to the Royal Agricultural 
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Show. His continuing interest in agriculture and the fortunes of the famous 
organisation was revealed in a speech which he made in reply to an address from 
the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester. His Majesty said : " From my 
youth I have taken the warmest interest in agriculture. That is a source of 
livelihood and support to hundreds of thousands of my people, and upon it the 
prosperity of the country largely depends. In agriculture, as in all other 
industries, scientific research has effected great improvements, and the simple 
methods which farmers of bygone times found profitable and effective have now 
given place to systems of cultivation which were then unknown." It was noted 
that the King showed a keener delight than ever in the customary features of 
the show. With unerring instinct he picked out the chief attractions of the 
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display, and by a gracious word here and there indicated how greatly he appre- 
ciated points of any specially worthy exhibit. On their part the simple country 
folk were delighted at being brought into close contact with their Sovereign. 
" There goes the best friend the farmer ever had," was one observation reported 
at the time ; while another addressed by an old man to a little boy whom he held 
up was, " That is my King, for he is the King of every man who has to do with 
the land." In such homely language was expressed more eloquently than the 
studied orations of statesmen the deep and abiding affection felt by the great 
mass of English people for King Edward. 

Returning to London the King was called upon to take part with the 
Queen in the opening of the new chapel attached to the Queen Alexandra 
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Military Hospital at Millbank. When the beautiful dedicatory service was over 
their Majesties visited the wards of the hospital and conversed with the patients. 
In the course of their tour they entered with some minuteness into the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the work of the hospital, and showed by their inquiries 
a thorough practical knowledge of the problems underlying it. The next day 

June 26th — took place what was by far the most interesting of the great 

State functions of the London season of 1909— the opening by the King 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, that magnificent building which has arisen 
on the site of the old "Brompton boilers." It is a curious fact and one of 
which those who are believers in omens have not failed to take note, that as the 
laying of the foundation stone of this institution was the last great State 
ceremony of the kind in London of Queen Victoria's reign, so this opening 
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was to prove practically the last important exclusively Metropolitan State 
function of King Edward's reign. In thorough keeping with this memorial 
character was the ceremony which marked the dedication of the great building to 
its public uses. 

"The incident," said the representative of one of London's most popular 
journals in describing the ceremony, " which will live in my mind and serve to 
conjure up vividly the whole of the wonderful scene was the moment when from 
the vast gathering of notabilities there rose the murmur of the Lord's Prayer. 
There is an impressive solemnity, which can never fail to touch souls sensitive to 
emotion, in the rolling sound of prayer that comes from hundreds of voices. It 
was specially impressive on that day because it was so spontaneous. When ,the 
Archbishop of Canterbury began the beautiful, familiar words every head in that 
brilliant gathering was bowed, and the great white hall was filled with a low, 
deep murmur as of distant thunder or the sea-surge booming on a far-off shore." 
Those who took part in the gathering included, besides the Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and many of the 
younger members of the Royal Family, a strong representation of the diplomatic 
corps and the flower of British public life. With the effective local supplied by 
the beautiful Octagon Court, the scene presented by the mass of gorgeous colour 
supplied by the ladies' dresses and the uniforms which were very extensively 
worn by the men was one of singular brilliancy. In his speech acknowledging 
the address presented by Mr. Runciman, the Minister for Education, the King 
dwelt upon the main features of this magnificent new addition to the great 
national institutions located in London. 

" It is," he said, " a great pleasure to me to open this magnificent building 
containing the Museum which, by the command of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, bears the names of my beloved parents, and which is devoted to an 
object which they both had greatly at heart — the encouragement of the applied 
and industrial arts. I am glad to assure you that no effort will be wanting on 
my part, and on the part of the Queen, to testify to the equal interest which 
we feel in the Museum, and to the high value which we place upon it, both as 
a source of pleasure to the public and as a storehouse of masterpieces worthy 
of the study of designers and manufacturers. I learn with great satisfaction 
that the addition which has been made to the space available for the display 
of your treasures has enabled a systematic rearrangement of the collections to 
be carried out. In devoting your early attention to this matter, you have 
rendered a signal public service. The utility of the Museum is greatly enhanced 
by a rational classification of its diverse contents. The placing of an expert 
staff in charge of each section of the Museum will have the double advantage 
of maintaining and developing the more scientific arrangement which has now 
become possible, and also of bringing about a more accurate knowledge of the 
history and beauty of the individual exhibits, and of their educational value. 
I am further gratified to think that the all -important service of the supple- 
mentary collections which you lend to museums and schools of art beyond the 
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limits of the metropolis will be continued and developed. By their means the 
educational advantages of the Museum are extended to every part of the country, 
thus emphasising its national character. They exert a most valuable influence 
on the taste of the public, and on the skill and versatility of our artists and 
manufacturers. I do not forget how much the Museum owes to the munificence 
of private persons. It must be extremely gratifying to these that their gifts 
to the nation will now be housed and displayed in a manner more worthy of 
the liberality which has prompted them. I trust also that the sight of these 
beautiful collections in their new and dignified surroundings may influence many 
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others to give freely of their best for the benefit of the nation and the enhance- 
ment of the prestige of this great Museum." 

Another speech was delivered a little later in the West Hall, in reply to an 
address from the artists and craftsmen who had been employed upon the work. 
In homely language the men were congratulated upon the high degree of skill 
they had shown in their work, and the keen interest they had manifested in their 
operations. " I hope," added His Majesty, " that you and your families will often 
visit these collections. They are of inestimable value to the nation, not only 
for the pleasure which their beauty affords, but also for the education which they 
convey in nearly every branch of the Fine and Applied Arts.'" The knighting 
of Mr. Cecil H. Smith, the Director, and the conferment of a Commandership 
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of the Bath upon the architect, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., brought a memorable 
chapter of the Royal connection with the great State institutions at South 
Kensington to a close. 

The tendency which had marked the recent years of the King's reign to 
crowd many public events into the month of July, was in 1909 particularly 
marked. In the opening days of the month, the boys of Rugby School 
were honoured with a much appreciated Royal visit. His Majesty, who was 
accompanied by the Queen, was received with the fervent enthusiasm character- 
istic of youth, and had a more restrained, but not less loyal welcome from 
the distinguished gathering which constituted the general audience. The 
address read by the head boy of the school followed conventional phraseology 
until the final sentence, which reminded His Majesty that one of his kingly 
prerogatives was " to command an addition to our well-earned holidays." 
His Majesty's sense of humour was greatly tickled at this reminder, and he 
showed in his speech that the appeal had not fallen upon deaf ears. Addressing 
the company he said : " I am much gratified by your address of welcome, 
and I am glad to have an opportunity of assuring you of my personal interest 
in this great and splendid school, made famous wherever English is spoken 
by the labours and example of Arnold and of Temple, and celebrated as the 
school of Landor, Clough, and Matthew Arnold, and of so many who have 
won distinction in statesmanship, in battle, in law and in every other field of 
human activity. Rugby is notable not only for its success in scholarship, not 
only for its men of letters, but even more for its high ideals of honour and 
manliness and public spirit, and all those qualities that make our public schools 
the finest places of education in the world. These ideals and qualities, strenuously 
taught by her great leaders and handed on as a cherished tradition from genera- 
tion to generation of her sons, have left the mark of Rugby, deep not only 
throughout these islands and throughout the Empire, but in every part of the 
world. Carry with you these traditions when you, who now listen to me, are 
scattered, as scattered you will be in a few years' time, far and wide, and 
wherever your lot may be cast see that you uphold the great name of your 
school and prove yourselves worthy of those who have gone before you. 
Remember that to do this you must take advantage of the wealth of oppor- 
tunities offered you here in school and out of school to develop both mind and 
body such as you will never afterwards have in the same abundance. It is with 
great pleasure I now declare this new Speech Room open. I am glad to tell you 
that my visit will be commemorated later on by the addition of a week's holiday 
to one of your vacations. I pray that the blessing of Almighty God may be 
upon every one of you both here at school and in the wider world hereafter." 

From Rugby the King went on to Knowsley on a visit to Lord Derby ; but 
public engagements were heavily blended with the social relaxations appropriate 
to the beautiful demesne of the Stanleys. Immediately on arrival His Majesty 
inspected the West Lancashire Territorial Regiment, which was encamped in 
the park. The next day the Royal party went to Manchester to take part 
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in a series of ceremonies which had been arranged for the occasion. There was 
the inevitable address, to which the King replied with a flattering local allusion 
which must have gone direct to the heart of " the Manchester man." " I assure 
you," he said, " of the pleasure with which I have watched the progress which 
has taken place in the prosperity of Manchester, in the splendid industrial achieve- 
ments of her citizens, and in the development of her public institutions. I am 
confident that in energy, in perseverance, and in ability the men of Manchester 
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are to-day in no way behind their fathers." The opening of the infirmary was 
the principal business in the City itself, but the really popular event of the day 
was the review of the East Lancashire Territorials in Worsley Park, the seat 
of Lord Ellesmere. Immense crowds gathered on the review ground and also 
along the route thither. Indeed, the multitudes which came out to see the King 
from the Lancashire towns and villages through which he passed in his motor-car 
during this visit to Manchester, was perhaps the most impressive feature of his 
entire summer tour. A call at Warrington was made en route to Knowsley, and 
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the next day, July 7th, on the departure for Birmingham, Liverpool was honoured 
with the King's special attention. His speech at the station in reply to the civic 
address struck a high note as the following text will show : " I remember well my 
last visit to you, which was for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new cathedral, which witnesses to the care of your citizens for the religious needs 
of the community. With religion patriotism goes hand in hand, and it is not 
unfitting that my second visit to Liverpool should be for the purpose of review- 
ing the Territorial forces of West Lancashire. I trust that, under the providence 
of God, there may never be occasion for the forces which I have reviewed to be 
called into action, but readiness for self-defence is the strongest of the safeguards 
of peace, and I rejoice to know that the citizens of Liverpool have done their 
part in the work of providing for the defence of my country. I am sure that 
you will spare no efforts in the future for this object." 

Next came Birmingham's turn to entertain their Majesties. The special 
purpose of the visit was the opening of the new University buildings, a magnifi- 
cent series of structures well worthy to form the great educational centre of the 
Midlands. The King, however, took a very extended view of his duty on the 
occasion and addressed the citizens of Birmingham in a series of speeches, 
the memory of which will live long in the district. The first, in reply to the 
Corporation address, drew a picture of the spirit of progress which had animated 
the life of Birmingham in the past few generations. His Majesty said : — 
" When I look at this vast city, the chief centre of the industrial life of the 
Midlands, I think of the great men to whose industry and efforts the astounding 
expansion of your prosperity is mainly due, some of whom have written their 
names for ever in the history of their country. Many of them, I am glad to say, 
are with us to-day, and are taking part in your loyal welcome. It is noteworthy 
that many of the distinguished men who have taken a leading part in the 
municipal life of your city are the men who by their business activities have 
been instrumental in raising Birmingham to its present position in the industrial 
world ; and when I consider the immense progress which has taken place during 
the past hundred years in the prosperity and welfare of all classes, I can appre- 
ciate the pride with which Birmingham is regarded by its citizens. Great 
schemes, such as that for providing your city with pure water, have been under- 
taken in the past, and have been brought to a successful issue, but none is 
worthier of support or more far-reaching in its scope than the establishment and 
extension of the great University in which you have taken so important a part. 
Fortunate is the city which can obtain for its government the spontaneous services 
of so many able and conscientious citizens. Birmingham is the home of the best 
traditions of municipal life, and I am well assured that these traditions will be 
upheld in the future as they have been in the past." 

In another speech addressed to the Chamber of Commerce the theme of 
Birmingham's fame was continued in these terms : " Famous throughout the 
world for its great industries, your city has for many years sent out its staple 
manufactures to eager purchasers in every quarter of the globe. The mighty 
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factories for which the district is celebrated have provided a livelihood for many 
thousands, and their productions have everywhere enhanced the high reputation 
of the British manufacturer and workman. Machinery bearing the name of your 
city is always recognised as the best of its kind, and the industry and enterprise 
which are the basis of the greatness of the Empire are nowhere better exemplified 
than in Birmingham." 

When the ceremony at the University was reached the King found an 
opportunity of taking a more personal line, and referring to the historic associa- 
tion of Birmingham with the 
life and fame of one of Britain's 
greatest statesmen. " No one," 
he observed, " can regret more 
than I do that your distin- 
guished fellow citizen, the 
Chancellor [Mr. Chamberlain], 
is not with us to-day to witness 
the completion of a scheme 
which has always been so dear 
to his heart. Such institutions 
as these are of paramount im- 
portance in enabling students 
to obtain in their native city 
instruction in science and tech- 
nology, in art and mathematics, 
which in former days they 
were compelled to seek in 
places far distant from their 
homes, at an expense in some 
instances they could ill afford. 
A man educated at this uni- 
versity will be a better citizen 
of Birmingham and a better 
subject of the Empire." 

At the close of the cere- 
mony the Royal party returned 
to London, where still other 
public functions awaited the King. The first of these, arranged for the morning 
of July 8th, was the laying of the first stone of the new buildings of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology at South Kensington. This institu- 
tion was a natural development of the great scheme of scientific training, the 
foundations of which were laid by the Prince Consort half a century earlier. 
When completed it will form with the City and Guilds Institute, and the London 
University, housed in the Imperial Institute building, as fine a group of buildings 
for purposes of higher education as are to be found in any country of the world. 
VOL. V. I 
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The following remarks which the King made in performing the ceremony of 
the day attest the hereditary interest he showed in the cause of education : — 
" In recent years the supreme importance of higher scientific education has, I 
am happy to say, been fully recognised in England, and as time goes on I feel 
more and more convinced that the prosperity, even the very safety and existence, 
of our country depends on the quality of the scientific and technical training of 
those who are to guide and control our industry. The rapid growth of know- 
ledge makes it necessary for the teacher of any branch of applied science to be a 
specialist of a high order, and the most accomplished specialist cannot impart the 
full amount of his knowledge without the complete provision of apparatus for 
research and instruction which this college will supply. The college has already 
given admirable results, and we may look for a steady increase in the number of 
students and in efficiency. The thanks of the country are due to those public- 
spirited donors through whose generosity a large portion of the funds has been 
provided for this great work, and I join in your appreciation of their munificence. 
I think it is especially fitting that the discoveries of the late Sir Henry Bessemer, 
to whom the remarkable development of the engineering industry in the last 
half-century is largely due, should be commemorated by the equipment of the 
new laboratories of this institution.'' 

In the afternoon following the visit to Kensington the King inspected in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace that most ancient of our military bodies — the 
Honourable Artillery Company. Drawn up on the sunlit lawns of the Palace 
grounds the regiment presented a fine appearance. The men were carefully 
inspected by the King, and afterwards went through a series of manoeuvres 
which terminated with the execution of an order to form a hollow square. The 
King addressed the men in a few words in which he emphasised the value of 
civic patriotism. Another interesting function of the same character took place 
two days subsequently, when the boys of the Royal Hospital School, Greenwich, 
formed up in the Palace grounds for the King's inspection. The lads — a thousand 
of them — went through a miscellaneous programme which included a hornpipe 
danced very spiritedly by one of their number. His Majesty expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased at the healthy appearance of the boys, and trusted that 
they would follow the profession of their fathers in defence of the Empire. A 
youthful gathering of a different type assembled in the Palace on July 13th, 
when the King and Queen gave a children's party in celebration of Princess 
Victoria's birthday. In addition to the children of the Royal Family and of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, there were amongst the guests the sons 
and daughters of many of the great families of the country. The Kino- and 
Queen joined heartily in the amusements of their young guests, which included 
the clever performances of some dogs and a chimpanzee and the humorous 
acrobatic feats of a party of clowns. What must have been to the King another 
congenial duty was the reviewing of the London Fire Brigade in Hyde Park on 
July 19th. A splendid spectacle of the usual type was provided by these 
nimblest and most daring of handy men, and at the close, in his speech to the 
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Brigade, His Majesty dropped quite naturally into pleasant reminiscence. He 
himself, he said, had been an amateur fireman, and in his younger days there was 
nothing he liked better than to take his part in a fire drill. The reception of a 
group of Turkish legislators who were on a visit to London awaited His Majesty 
on his return from Hyde Park. These representatives of Young Turkey brought 
with them from the Sultan a message expressive of his high esteem and " most 
sincere friendship." The King received his interesting visitors in a very amiable 
manner, and dismissed them with an expression of " high esteem " for the 
Sultan who was so soon to be dethroned by these same "Young Turks." 
After the audience Dr. Piza Tewfik Bey, a brilliant scholar and a prominent 
member of the Committee of Union and Progress — the famous organisation that 
engineered the revolution in Turkey — gave some interesting impressions of the 
King. As the unprejudiced view of an intelligent Oriental they are worthy of 
quotation. " His Majesty," remarked the Turkish legislator, " has a great 
advantage over all other kings by reason of his intimate personal experience 
of men and affairs. There is perhaps no one who has so profound a knowledge 
of human psychology. This is why he is so well fitted to govern by the 
sympathy and respect which his exalted person inspires in every one. I assure 
you that this moral force is not less to be reckoned with than the strength of 
the British Navy. His Majesty is consequently the highest and most important 
factor in the foreign policy of Europe and the world." 

More than once during this period King Edward put himself to a good deal 
of inconvenience to forward the hospital cause in which he took so earnest 
an interest. The episode of greatest importance in this connection was the laying 
of the foundation stone of King's College Hospital at Denmark Hill. Like other 
great central London institutions this historic hospital had felt the disadvantages 
of a cramped site with a crowded environment, and had seen the wisdom of removal 
to the outer suburbs. In a speech prior to the ceremony the King enlarged as 
follows upon the theme of the value of hospital work, with special reference to the 
history of King's College Hospital : " Your committee's decision to abandon the old 
buildings and to remove the scene of your labour to a poorer and more populous 
district, where the need of a hospital was great and the field for its work wider, 
was a bold step. But I believe it was a wise and right one, and I congratulate 
the medical and nursing staff on the opportunity thus given them for increased 
usefulness. The generous response made to the committee's appeal for funds 
shows how highly their decision has been appreciated by the public." 

By a curious coincidence the day following the performance of the ceremony 
at Denmark Hill the King himself was involved in a street accident which 
necessitated the victim's resort to a hospital. His Majesty was on his way back 
to Buckingham Palace from Kingston whither he had been to dine, when the 
car, which was going at a moderate pace through King's Road, Chelsea, knocked 
down a man who had incautiously stepped from the pavement in front of it. 
Colonel Streatfeild, who was in attendance on the King, together with the engineer 
who always accompanied the car, got down to inquire as to the extent of the 
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man's injuries. He was found to be partly unconscious, and in that condition was 
conveyed to a neighbouring police station ; thence he was removed to his home. 
The King was greatly distressed at the accident, and gave particular instructions 
as to the man's care. Happily the injuries proved not to be serious, and the 
incident did little more than serve to illustrate the punctilious regard which the 
Kine had for the conventions of the road in accidents in which motor-cars are 
concerned. Within three days of the incident. His Majesty made use of his 
motor-car to take him on a week-end visit to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United 
States Ambassador, at Wrest Park near Bedford. Of this beautiful house, it has 
been said that—" If it were desired to let a stranger of rather more than average 
taste learn for himself what the great country houses and their parks and gardens 
mean to the country districts of England, we should be inclined to think that, as 
a whole. Wrest Park would teach him rather more than any other." It was then 
the property of the late Earl Cowper, a title which has since become extinct. 
The house the King visited is the third that has stood on the same site. But 
while one building has succeeded another, the trees and the two parks have been 
gaining perfection by lapse of time. The extent of the parks and grounds may be 
suggested by the fact that there are seven miles of walks. The place as it is 
to-day was created by the great family of De Grey, Dukes, Marquises, and Earls 
of Kent, Earls de Grey, and Barons Lucas, although the existing house dates only 
from 1836. Wrest is famous for its wonderful Italian gardens, full of leaden 
statues and other sculptures, for its long water vistas, and fine timber. There, 
at an early stage of the King's visit, a deputation was received from the Bedford 
Corporation. His Majesty assured the visitors in reply to their address that he felt 
no less interest in their ancient borough than his predecessors, from whom in 
early centuries it had received so many marks of Royal favour. " I congratulate 
you," he went on to say, " upon the signal instance of munificence to which you 
owe your famous schools, and upon their present prosperity. I recognise how 
much those who have been trained in them have contributed both to the admini- 
stration and defence of my Empire. I am glad that while your town retains the 
institutions and traditions it has inherited from the past it has within recent 
years exhibited a rapidly increasing prosperity, and that the advancing population 
contributes by its manufactures to the progress of agricultural industry and to 
the defence of our country." 

The accustomed visit to Goodwood must have come this season as a more 
than ordinarily pleasant relaxation after the busy period that preceded it. But 
as soon as the meeting was over the King was immersed in public duties 
associated with the then immediately impending arrival of the Czar and Czaritza. 
His first call was to review the Home and Atlantic Fleets which had been 
gathered in the Solent in honour of the Imperial Russian visit. Magnificent the 
great ships looked as, decked out in all their holiday bunting, and with yards 
manned, they passed under the scrutiny of the Sovereign. As many as one 
hundred and fifty ships, with the new battleships of the Dreadnought type in 
the positions of honour, were anchored in long lines awaiting the Royal inspection. 
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A novel feature of the actual review was the manoeuvring of a flotilla of 
submarines, which dived and rose again to the surface like a shoal of huge 
porpoises. Unhappily the proceedings did not pass off without accident. A 
gun on board the Temeraire which was being used for the Royal salute " backfired," 
igniting the second charge before the breech was closed and causing an explosion. 
One seaman was fatally injured and serious hurt was caused to three others. 
The King was much concerned when news of the disaster was conveyed to him, 
and made sympathetic inquiries at intervals afterwards as to the condition of the 
unfortunate men. 

It was with feelings of no ordinary interest that the country awaited the 
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advent of the Czar. The Imperial visit was rightly regarded as the culminating 
stage of the policy of ententes which the King had so assiduously and with such 
profound insight into the international situation laboured to promote. The 
conclusion of the rapprochement with France was an event of great diplomatic 
significance ; but a still higher degree of importance attached to the closing of the 
long period of estrangement during which Britain and Russia had been divided 
by an apparently impassable barrier of suspicion and dislike. For some time 
prior to this eventful Cowes week it had been obvious that events had been 
moving rapidly in the direction of a reconciliation of the two Powers. In the 
Reval meeting and the conferences which accompanied it there was, indeed, the 
plainest evidence to the shrewd observer of foreign politics that a change had 
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actually taken place. There remained, however, the sealing of the pact, and in 
this light the Czar's visit to England was universally regarded. Almost up to 
the last moment there were fears that some untoward occurrence would prevent 
the meeting of the King and his Imperial nephew. Political fanatics on this 
side of the Channel, and intriguers on the other, were strenuously working to 
prevent the Czar from setting foot on English soil. The language used by some 
of the extremists was so excessive that had the understanding been less com- 
plete than it was the designs of the marplots must inevitably have been successful. 
But happily in high Russian circles the denunciations which filled the columns 
of a certain class of papers were appraised at their true value, and the Emperor 
and Empress were not deterred from coming to this country to receive the 
sincere welcome which the great mass of the people of the United Kingdom were 
eagerly waiting to extend them. 

The Solent was looking its brightest and best when on the morning of Monday, 
August 2nd, the Imperial yacht the Standart with its stately escort of giant 
cruisers, the Inflexible, Indomitable, and Invincible, hove in sight. Cowes was 
bathed in sunshine, and favoured by a brisk summer breeze, hundreds of sailing 
craft were darting hither and thither across the waterway, while in the background 
stretched in apparently endless line the array of warships. The scene presented 
as the Imperial yacht with the attendant escort came slowly up to her appointed 
anchorage was impressive in the extreme. In its elements of grandeur it happily 
accorded with the historic episode which was about to be unfolded. Almost 
immediately the Standart dropped anchor the King and Queen put off from the 
Royal yacht to tender their welcome. The Czar met them at the head of the 
stairway with a smiling face. The meeting between the Sovereigns was most 
affectionate, kisses being exchanged on the cheek in the customary Continental 
way. There were the usual presentations and then the entire party proceeded to 
the saloon, where they were joined by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, and Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. During the luncheon which followed the Czar conversed separately 
with each of the British ministers, but there were no speeches. The chief event of 
the afternoon was the review of the fleet by the two monarchs. As the Victoria 
and Albert, with the illustrious couple posted conspicuously on the bridge, steamed 
slowly down the lines, the bands on the various ships played the Russian National 
Anthem and the seamen cheered lustily. It was an inspiriting spectacle and one 
which excited in the minds of those who beheld it pleasing visions of an era of 
peaceful co-operation between the two Empires. In the evening, at the banquet 
given in honour of the illustrious visitors on the Victoria and Albert, the King and 
the Czar exchanged good wishes in speeches which excited universal interest. 
The King's speech in proposing the Czar's health was as follows : " Sire, — The 
hearty and friendly reception your Majesties gave the Queen and myself last 
year at Reval has not been forgotten by us, and I am proud to welcome you both 
to British waters. Your Majesty, as well as my dear niece, are no strangers to 
England, especially to the Isle of Wight, and I trust your memory will carry you 
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back to years ago, when the hospitality of my beloved mother was extended to 
you both. I am glad, sire, that you should have had an opportunity of seeing 
perhaps the most powerful and largest fleet that has ever assembled, but I trust 
that your Majesty will never look upon these ships as symbols of war, but, on 
the contrary, as a protection to our coasts and commerce, and, above all, for 
upholding the interests of peace. I had an opportunity this year of receiving some 
representatives of the Duma, and I need hardly say what a pleasure it gave to me 
and the Queen to see them. I trust their stay here was an agreeable one. They 
had every opportunity of seeing many people and institutions of the country, and 
I hope that what they saw will increase the good feeling existing between the two 
countries. I will say no more except to thank your Majesties for paying us this 
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visit, and to assure you of the great pleasure it has given to the Queen and myself 
to receive you." 

The Czar replied in these terms : " I take great pleasure in expressing my 
heartiest thanks for the kind words with which your Majesty has been pleased to 
welcome the Empress and myself in British waters. The magnificent review 
which I witnessed to-day bears full testimony to England's greatness. The grand 
sight of the Home and Atlantic Fleet has deeply impressed me. Fifteen years 
have passed since last I came to Cowes. I shall ever bear in mind the happy 
days spent with your beloved and venerated mother. Queen Victoria, and the 
affection she bestowed upon me and upon the Empress, her grand-daughter. May 
the friendly welcome given by your Majesty and the Queen and by your people 
to the members of the Duma, and in the winter to my squadron, be a token of 
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growing cordial relationship between our two countries founded on common 
interests and mutual esteem." 

For the most part the remainder of the Imperial sojourn at Cowes was passed 
in the enjoyment of the delights of that most delectable of resorts. On the last 
day of the visit, however, the Czar received on board his yacht the Lord Mayor 
of London and a representative body of citizens who waited upon him with an 
address enclosed in a beautiful gold casket. The address recalled the visit of the 
Czar's grandfather to London thirty-five years previously, and expressed the con- 
fident belief that His Imperial Majesty's presence in British waters was a happy 
augury " of a firm and lasting continuation of the friendly relations now existing 
between Russia and England." The Czar replied in excellent English, thanking 
the deputation for the expressions of good-will contained in the address. " It is 
my most earnest desire," he said, " that the good relations between both countries 
should continue to subsist in a similar friendly spirit for the great cause of 
peace and civilisation. I shall always keep the pleasantest recollection of the 
moments spent in British waters, and I wish you all good luck and lasting 
prosperity." Several other deputations were received and addressed in language 
of equal felicity and good-will, and when the various parties had been dismissed 
the preparations were made for departure. In the early evening, amid the 
booming of salutes, the Standart resumed her voyage. Before leaving the 
Czar sent a farewell message to the British people which aptly expressed the 
Imperial sentiments on his epoch-making visit. In it he expressed " the firm 
desire and belief that this all-too-brief visit can only bear the happiest fruit in 
promoting the friendliest feelings between the Governments and peoples of the two 
countries." 

As soon as this historic welcome was over the King prepared to leave for the 
Continent for his " cure " at Marienbad. The holiday this season lacked what 
had become one of its distinctive features in the meeting with the Austrian 
Emperor. But King Edward did not fail to send to his illustrious friend an 
autograph letter conveying his good wishes in warm terms. A further point by 
which he delicately marked his sense of regard for His Imperial Majesty was the 
form given to the invitations to the dinner-party in honour of the Emperor's 
birthday. In previous years the cards had been sent out in the nam.e of the Duke 
of Lancaster, but on this occasion the invitations were issued by the equerry in 
waiting by command of His Majesty, the Royal desire being that the entertain- 
ment should be in all respects of an official character. The King was back 
in England again sufficiently early to pay his now almost annual visit to 
Lord and Lady Savile at Rufford Abbey for the Doncaster Races. While 
on this visit the King in accordance with his usual practice availed himself 
of the facilities afforded by the motor for making excursions to points of interest. 
One of his trips was to Newark, to inspect the ruins of the castle in which King 
John is traditionally supposed to have breathed his last. Afterwards His 
Majesty went on to Stoke, where he visited the grave of Lord Pauncefote. 
Quitting the hospitable roof of Rufford Abbey on September 12th, the 
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King went for his accustomed autumn sojourn north of the Border. His early 
days in Scotland were occupied in paying a series of country-house visits. One 
was to Sir Archibald Edmondstone at Duntreath Castle, a beautiful seat not far 
from Glasgow. Prior to taking leave of his host His Majesty planted an oak in 
the Italian garden, close to another which he planted when staying at the Castle 
ten years previously. From Duntreath the King went to Tulchan Lodge on a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sassoon. At the railway-station a contingent of 
Boy Scouts drawn up in His Majesty's honour attracted his particular attention. 
He inspected them critically, and heard with manifest pleasure that they were the 
first body of the kind to be formed in Stirlingshire. The Scout Master was a 
man named Fraser, who formerly served in the Queen's Own Cameron High- 
landers. In conversing with him the King remarked that this regiment was a 
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particular favourite of the late Queen Victoria. Subsequently, while taking leave 
of the Scout Master, His Majesty wished the contingent all success. 

While at Tulchan Lodge King Edward, on September i6th, drove over to 
Cullen House, Banffshire, to pay a visit to Caroline, Countess of Seafield. After 
lunch Lady Seafield took her guest to the old church of Cullen, which is adjacent 
to the house. Here the tomb was pointed out of the wife of King Robert Bruce, 
and His Majesty was also interested in another ancient monument above the 
remains of one of the Earls of Findlater, who died in 1 594. On the return to 
Cullen House the King was taken by his hostess over the beautiful old mansion. 
He inspected with interest, in its position above the grand staircase, a beautiful 
specimen of tapestry illustrating the gathering of manna by the Israelites in the 
wilderness. In the drawing-room he had pointed out to him the leading works 
in a notable gallery of old masters— a gallery which comprises two pictures 
by Rubens and a crucifixion by Albert Diirer. A beautiful collection of old 
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china in Lady Seafield's boudoir also attracted the King's admiration. His 
Majesty was especially interested in a group of five portraits of Princess Maria 
Sobieski, Prince James Edward Stuart, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the 
Duchess of Albany, and the Cardinal of York. The tour of the house closed with 
a visit to the portrait-room, where hang portraits of the Ogilvies of Findlater and 
Seafield. On leaving CuUen, the King was accompanied as far as the village by 
Lady Seafield, and a somewhat imposing entry was made by the Royal party. As 
the motor-cars and carriages accommodating the King and his suite proceeded at 
a slow pace through the main street hearty cheers were raised by the assembled 
crowds. Every effort had been made by the townsmen to do honour to their 
visitor. Immediately after the departure of the Royal party the Town Council 
held a " cake and wine banquet," at which the King's health was duly honoured. 
At the conclusion of his visit to Tulchan Lodge the King went on to Mamore 
on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bibby. En route His Majesty was en- 
thusiastically received^at Fort William. Mrs. Cameron Lucy of Callert, Superior 
of Fort William, who is the owner of the estate in which Mamore is situated, had 
caused to be erected at Nevis Bridge, at the point where the property is entered 
upon, a fine archway of heath, oak leaves, etc., which bore on each side expressions 
of loyal welcome. Another arch had been erected by the people in the neighbour- 
hood of the old military parade. This was a reproduction of the historic gateway 
of the old fort, and was constructed of heather in bloom, rowan, and evergreens. 
Above it floated the national flag, and in the centre with the crown were the 
words " Long live the King," worked in yellow. At this point the inhabitants 
collected and the road was lined by men of the Cameron Highlanders 
(Territorial Co.) and members of the local Boys' Brigade. The Provost, too, 
was in attendance with a representative body of townsmen. The King halted at 
the arch and exchanged some friendly words with those present, remarking 
graciously upon the elaborate arrangements which had been made for his recep- 
tion. As the Royal car moved off after the brief interlude cheers were raised, 
which accompanied the King until he had passed the western extremity of the 
Barony Burgh and left all houses behind. 

At Balmoral the traditional programme of deer-stalking and other outdoor 
sport was varied by semi-public functions. One of these was no less striking 
an innovation than a cinematograph display. The opportunity for this per- 
formance was supplied by the visit of Sir E. Shackleton, who attended by 
command to give His Majesty at first hand an account of his memorable 
Antarctic expedition. The cinematograph apparatus was arranged in the ball- 
room, and with his accustomed thoughtfulness the King invited all the members 
of the Household and certain of his neighbours and tenantry to share in the 
pleasure of a most interesting discourse. The usual dance to the gillies and 
servants and tenants followed close upon the explorer's reception, and the day 
succeeding it was marked by an audience accorded to General Baden-Powell. 
His Majesty listened with interest to the account which the popular soldier had 
to give of the Boy Scout movement, and before closing the interview conferred 
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upon him the honour of Knighthood. A sequel to this pleasing episode was 
the presentation of colours to a detachment of Boy Scouts associated with the 
Queen Victoria School at Dunblane. 

From these agreeable experiences in the Highlands the King was called upon 
to turn to the consideration of perhaps the knottiest problem that had ever con- 
fronted him. For the proper understanding of the subject it is necessary to give 
a description of the political situation as it then existed. Early in the Parlia- 
mentary Session Mr. Lloyd-George, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had intro- 
duced a Budget embodying financial proposals, particularly in relation to the 
land and licensing, more far-reaching than any that had ever before been laid 
before the country. The scheme excited the bitterest hostility both inside and 
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outside Parliament, and in consequence of the agitation and counter-agitation 
throughout the country the public had been worked into a fever of excitement. 
As day succeeded day throughout that eventful summer the antagonism between 
the two parties became more intense. The feeling on both sides was such that 
it was obvious that a constitutional crisis of a grave kind was impending. 
Matters had already reached an acute stage when the King arrived in London 
from Balmoral on October nth. Such was the temper displayed in the con- 
troversy that a deadlock seemed inevitable, unless a way could be found out of 
the impasse by the exercise of that wise influence of the Crown which at other 
times of difficulty in the country's history had been instrumental in bringing 
political parties together. In the circumstances it was not altogether with surprise 
that on the day following the King's return to London the public learned that 
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he had given audience not only to the Prime Minister but to Mr. Balfour and 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Opposition leaders in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Times, commenting on the incident, said : " It might not be easy 
to find an exact precedent for the quasi-publicity of an audience accorded to the 
Opposition leaders which must have taken place on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, but in substance the King has done only what has been done by every 
Sovereign duly interested in the affairs of his country — that is to say, he has 
sought to inform himself fully and at first hand concerning the views of both 
political parties upon a situation unusually delicate and difficult." What passed 
at these historic interviews with the political leaders will probably only be revealed 
when the secret memoirs of the time come to be written. Outwardly they pro- 
duced no effect upon the situation. 

When the King had satisfied himself that he could be of no immediate 
service in the constitutional controversy, he went to Newmarket, whence he paid 
a flying visit to Sandringham to inspect the alterations in active progress at his 
Norfolk home. He was back again in London on October 27th, but left almost 
immediately for West Dean Park, Chichester, on a private visit. While there he 
played the leading part in a highly interesting ceremony illustrative alike of the 
wonderful developments of modern science and of the strength of the golden link 
which connects the Crown with its oversea Dominions. The function was the 
opening of the Royal Edward Institute, Belmont Park, Montreal, for the study 
and cure of tuberculosis. Careful arrangements were made in advance for 
putting the Sussex country-house at which the King was staying in direct 
telegraphic communication with the new institution in distant Canada. At the 
time fixed for the ceremony His Majesty, with his host and hostess and those 
staying in the house, went to the apartment where the telegraph operators were 
in readiness to transmit the messages. Soon the address from the Council of 
the Royal Edward Institute at Montreal began to come through. It conveyed 
the gratitude of the assembly for the King's interest in this work being under- 
taken for the benefit of His Majesty's loyal subjects in Canada, and requested 
that he would be pleased to open the Institute. Immediately afterwards the 
following message from the King was transmitted and read to the gathering 
assembled in Montreal : " To the chairman of the Royal Edward Institute. I 
have much pleasure in declaring the Royal Edward Institute, Montreal, now 
open. The means by which I make this declaration testifies to the power of 
modern science, and I am confident that the future history of the Institute will 
aff"ord an equally strong testimony to the beneficent results of that power when 
applied to the conquest of disease or the relief of human suffering. I shall 
always take a lively interest in the Institute, and I pray that the blessing of the 
Almighty may rest upon all those who work in and for it, and also upon those 
for whom it works.— Edward R. & I." The process by which the King was 
brought into immediate contact with an audience thousands of miles away was 
very simple. It was thus described in a semi-official account of the proceedings 
which appeared in the following day's papers : " As the Greenwich current 
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synchronised the clock at nine, the King pressed a button connected with the 
telegraphic apparatus, and a little metal lever was pulled down by the current 
passing through the coils of the automatic relay machine in London. Before 
the London lever had risen again, similar levers had dropped as the current 
passed through Waterville and Camso, and within a fraction of a second the 
electric power waiting its release at Montreal had opened the doors of the 
Tuberculosis Institute, hoisted the Union Jack, and switched on all the lights 
throughout the building. A minute after the spark passed through London 
Montreal notified on the second cleared wire that this had been accomplished, 
and five minutes after that came a message from the King at Chichester to 
congratulate Mr. F. Ward, the manager of the Cable Company, upon the success 
of the arrangements." 

Quitting West Dean Park on October 23rd, the King returned to London, but 
left again the same afternoon for Ouidenham Hall, Norfolk, on a visit to Lord and 
and Lady Albemarle. On the following Monday he drove into Norwich to 
discharge several important public functions. It was rather as the country 
gentleman than as the Sovereign that the King visited the ancient Norfolk 
capital. But the inhabitants were not to be denied the privilege of displaying 
the customary manifestations of loyalty, and from beginning to end of the day 
enthusiasm was high. The first visit paid by the King was to St. Andrew's 
Hall, the ancient nave of the Blackfriars Church which was presented to the 
town by Henry VIII., where a representative body of citizens awaited him. 
Contingents of members of the Church Lads' Brigade, the Boys' Brigade, and 
local members of the Boy Scouts had their place in the gathering, and there 
were also present old men and women of the Great Hospital and Pye's and 
Cooke's almshouses, the ancient charities of Norwich. Finally, the boys and men 
of the Cathedral choir in their blue cassocks supplied a picturesque note to an 
interesting gathering. On his arrival the King was received at the entrance to 
the cloisters by the Mayor and conducted to the private room prepared for his 
use. There a procession was formed in which His Majesty, attended by Lord 
Leicester, the Lord Lieutenant, the Mayor and Sheriffs and the Town Clerk 
bearing the historic crystal mace which some three centuries previously had been 
borne before Queen Elizabeth in a similar procession, walked to the hall. The 
entry of the Sovereign was heralded by a great fanfare of trumpets and by the 
singing of the National Anthem. Thereafter the Recorder read an address of 
welcome. The King in his reply said : " Norwich has been an important centre 
of the life of the country from very early times. It has been the scene of warlike 
incidents, and it has always been renowned for the industries pursued by its 
citizens. Your splendid Cathedral, your numerous churches, your fine memorials 
testify to the piety and public spirit of your ancestors, and the numerous 
important factories which you have established give testimony to your activity, 
and show that your skill and energy, though turned into different channels, have 
in no way diminished. I am pleased to see that the men of Norfolk have not 
lost the martial spirit which is traditional in the Eastern Counties and are eager 
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now, as they have been in the past, to serve their country with zeal and devotion. 
The welfare and the prosperity of your city will always have my most sincere 
good wishes." 

Leaving the hall, and giving a passing glance on the way at the serried 
ranks of Norwich lads who had come to do him honour, the King went to the 
review ground at Household. He rode in a semi-State landau, accompanied by 
Mr. Haldane, the Secretary for War, and Lord Leicester, and escorted by 
Lord Albemarle and a contingent of the King's Own Royal Regiment of 
Norfolk Yeomanry. Proceeding to the Royal pavilion, a structure bright with 
flags, the King received the Royal Salute of the assembled troops. He then 
drove round the lines, accompanied by members of the military staff. On 
reaching the north side of the ground a halt was made, and the ceremony of 
presenting colours to three Norfolk Territorial Regiments was proceeded with. 
Subsequently, at the express command of the King, the troops marched past. 
This item had not figured in the programme, but it was, nevertheless, extremely 
well carried out. Not the least interesting feature was the spectacle afforded by 
a great body of be-medalled veterans of the Regular and Volunteer forces, 
swinging by to the tune of " Boys of the Old Brigade." It did not escape His 
Majesty's attention that one company of the 5th Battalion of the Norfolk 
Regiment which he reviewed was entirely composed of servants on the 
Sandringham Estate. 

Yet another engagement awaited the King's attention before he left Norwich. 
This was the laying of the foundation stone of an extension of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital. The proceedings at the hospital opened with a brief 
religious service conducted by the Bishop of Thetford. Lord Leicester subse- 
quently read an address from the Hospital Board of Management, to which the 
King replied in these terms : " The hospital is, and always will be, associated in 
my mind with the personality of the late Lord Leicester, a man whom, as you 
know, I held in the highest esteem and regard during the many years of my 
residence in your county. No greater blessings exist for the poor classes of this 
country than the institutions which provide for their relief and care in illness, 
and any movement to establish new buildings for the purpose of extending 
those already in existence, or to render them more efficient, will always have 
my warmest support." 

After the stone had been laid the King took his departure. From 
Norwich he went to Newmarket by motor-car, and thence proceeded to 
London on the following day, to meet Queen Alexandra on her return from a 
visit to Copenhagen. Punctual as ever in his social obligations. His Majesty was 
on the platform at Victoria when the Queen's train steamed into the station. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by Princess Victoria and the Queen of Norway 
and Prince Olaf, the latter of whom greeted the King on seeing him with 
a childish warmth which bespoke the existence of the most affectionate relations 
between illustrious grandsire and son. 

A few days subsequently— on November 4— the King visited Bloomsbury to 
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open an extension of the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic — an 
institution built in memory of the Duke of Albany, at whose instance it was 
begun. His Majesty was received on arrival at the Hospital by the Duchess of 
Albany, who had for a long period taken an active part in the management. 
A notable body of well-known personages, including Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
American Ambassador, were also present. Mr. Frederick Macmillan, the head of 
the well-known publishing firm, the chairman of the Hospital Board of Manage- 
ment, read an address which referred to the King's previous visit in 1885, and 
traced the history of the hospital, which, it was pointed out, " has grown steadily 
from very modest beginnings, to be one of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
world." The King having acknowledged the address, knighted Mr. Macmillan. 
Taking a sword from the hands of one of his suite, the King tapped Mr. 
Macmillan, who had dropped upon one knee, lightly upon each shoulder, and 
then bade him to rise. His Majesty, with Sir Frederick Macmillan as his cicerone, 
then made a tour of the wards. He conversed with several of the patients and 
was particularly interested in two old soldiers whose ailments had made them 
inmates of the hospital. An inspection of the Electrical Department followed. 
Here His Majesty was shown the X-ray apparatus and the high-frequency 
machine. His Majesty personally tested the strength of the latter, and his example 
was followed by the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor and others. 

A united family party, with the Prince and Princess of Wales, pro- 
ceeded early in November to Sandringham for the customary birthday celebra- 
tions. A tragic incident marred what had promised to be an exceptionally 
bright and happy gathering. On the actual birthday of the King the Royal 
party with the guests were out shooting in the Sheenbourne fields towards 
Sandringham when Mr. Montague Guest, who was with the party though not 
actually engaged with the gun, was taken suddenly ill and died before he could 
be removed to the house. The King and the Prince of Wales were shooting in 
the line not far from where Mr. Guest had posted himself, and were naturally 
greatly shocked at the occurrence. By His Majesty's directions shooting was 
immediately stopped, and when arrangements had been made for the removal of 
the body in the Sandringham ambulance, the entire party returned to Sandring- 
ham House. The Queen was greatly affected when news was conveyed to her 
of the melancholy occurrence. Indeed, a gloom was cast over this— what was 
to prove the last — birthday of King Edward, which nothing could dispel. 
Mr. Guest was one of the best-known figures in society. He was a lover of art 
and an enthusiastic collector of Georgian and other engravings and antiques. 
An all-round sportsman, expert alike with rod and gun, he was for many years 
a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and for a long period its librarian. He 
was a prime favourite of King Edward, and, indeed, was most popular in the 
hio-her social circles, where his commanding presence — he was over six feet in 
height — always marked him out from his fellows apart from his genial personal 
qualities. His art collection, which was housed in his rooms in the Albany and 
at his Brighton residence, was remarkably comprehensive. It included some fine 
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examples of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adam furniture, all acquired for small 
prices in out-of-the-way parts of the country. Another notable feature was a 
series of some two or three hundred silhouette portraits painted on convex pieces 
of glass by a little-known artist named Meyer. The portraits are mostly of 
well-known people and are, therefore, of distinct value apart from their artistic 
qualities. Mr. Guest's penchant was, however, for engravings, and of these he 
had collected an immense number. His house at Brighton was " papered " from 
attic to basement with engravings in stipple and in colours. Of a different 
category was another class of relic which found a lodgment in Mr. Guest's 
chambers ; these were the batons of the old " Charlies " who preceded our 
present police force. 

The King had to abridge his sojourn at Sandringham and return to London to 
meet King Manuel of Portugal, who was paying a State visit to England. The 
young monarch, who so soon was to be driven from his throne and to return to 
England an exile proscribed by those who had usurped his authority, was received 
by King Edward with the paternal graciousness which marked his relations with 
youthful Royalty. At Windsor, King Manuel had a series of interesting 
experiences which he is not likely to forget. On November 4th, he was, next 
to King Edward, the central figure of the ornate ceremonial associated with the 
investiture of the Garter. The scene of the ceremony was the Throne Room, 
where at the time fixed for the investiture the King and Queen with the other 
members of the Royal Family in residence proceeded. When their Majesties 
had taken their seats. Garter King of Arms was despatched to summon the 
Knights from the Presence Chamber where they were in waiting. They entered 
attired in the robes of the Order, and took up the positions assigned to them. 
What followed is best described in the veracious language of the Court 
newsman : — 

"The Ceremony commenced by the Chancellor reading a new Statute by 
command of the King, dispensing with the existing Statutes of the Order of the 
Garter, in as far as was required for the special purpose therein mentioned, and 
ordaining and declaring that His Most Faithful Majesty Emanuel H., King of 
Portugal and of the Algarves, be declared a Knight of this Order, any Statute, 
decree, rule, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. By the King's Command, 
the King of Portugal, attended by the Members of his Suite, was conducted from 
his Apartments through the Waterloo Gallery between the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Connaught, the two senior Knights Companions present, preceded 
by Garter, Black Rod, and the Secretary bearing the Insignia of the Order upon 
crimson velvet cushions. The King and Queen and the Knights of the Garter 
received His Majesty standing, and the King of Portugal, passing to the head of 
the table. The Sovereign announced that His Majesty was declared a Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. The King of Portugal then took his seat in 
the Chair of State on the right hand of the Sovereign. Garter King of Arms 
kneeling, presented the Garter to the Sovereign, and His Majesty, assisted by 
the Royal Knights, buckled it on the left leg of the King, the Prelate pronouncing 
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the Admonition. Black Rod, kneeling, presented the Riband with the George, 
and the Sovereign, assisted as before, put the same over the left shoulder of the 
King, the Chancellor pronouncing the Admonition. The Secretary, kneeling, 
presented the Star and Collar, and the Sovereign, assisted as before, affixed the 
Star to the left breast of the King, and handed His Majesty the Collar, which 
he returned to the Secretary, the Registrar pronouncing the Admonition for the 
Collar. The Sovereign then gave the accolade to the King." 

At the State Banquet in the evening, the young monarch's health was toasted 
by the King in a speech of singular interest in view of subsequent events. " Sire," 
said His Majesty, " I desire in the name of the Queen, and all the members of 
my family, to express to you how highly we appreciate your presence here 
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amongst us. You, Sire, have followed in the footsteps of your ancestors. It has 
been the good fortune of myself and of my predecessors to receive many members 
of your family, and I welcome you to this country as the Sovereign of one of 
our oldest Allies, as Portugal and England have been the warmest and best of 
friends for centuries past. We have been associated with each other both in War 
and in Peace, and I trust that in the future it will always be in Peace. It may 
interest your Majesty to know that the treaty of arbitration signed by Lord 
Lansdowne, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who is here to-night, 
and also by your Foreign Minister, expired to-day and has been renewed under 
the auspices of Sir Edward Grey and your present Foreign Minister, Monsieur du 
Bocage. I trust your Majesty's stay here may be agreeable to you, and that the 
reception which you will receive to-morrow in our great metropolis will be worthy 
VOL. V. I^ 
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of the occasion, and that the people of this country will show their strong feelings 
of friendship towards yourself Lastly, Sire, you have done our Noble Order of 
the Garter a compliment in having become a member of it. Many I know of 
your ancestors, of whom I can remember five, have been Knights of this Ancient 
and Illustrious Order. I will not detain you any longer but raise my glass to 
wish you all happiness and prosperity in the high office which you hold and the 
duties which have fallen upon you. I drink to the health of your Majesty and of 
your country." 

The King of Portugal made the following reply : " Sire,— Your Majesty's 
words have deeply touched me ; they constitute another solemn and eloquent 
affirmation of the close friendship that has existed between Portugal and Great 
Britain for nearly six centuries, and is, I think, one of the most lasting Alliances 
the world has ever seen. During that time, in the most critical moments, our 
soldiers have fought shoulder to shoulder both on land and at sea. Only to-day, 
as your Majesty so well said, the Treaty of Arbitration, which is a new link of 
peace between our two countries, has been renewed. Your Majesty has just 
conferred upon me the Order of the Garter, the oldest and noblest of the 
Enghsh Orders. Many of my Predecessors have been proud of wearing it since 
King John the First and his sons, who were also the sons of an English Princess, 
the virtuous Queen Philippa of Lancaster. Their names are illustrious. The 
Infants Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and the great Henry the Navigator, these 
names we can see inscribed on these walls. The manifestations of affection and 
cordiality so often exchanged between our two houses, and more recently between 
your Majesties and the King my dearly beloved father and my noble mother, are 
such that I can never forget them. The splendid reception which was extended 
to me since I landed till I reached this historic castle has moved me profoundly, 
and it is with these feelings in my heart that I raise my glass to greet your 
Majesty, who is the highest personification of the British Empire, Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, and the Royal Family." 

The traditional visit to the City, which took place on November 17th, brought 
the youthful head of the ill-fated House of Braganza into close association with 
another side of English life. Memories of the reception of his unfortunate father 
at the Guildhall a few years previously were revived, and King Manuel in fitting 
terms made acknowledgment of the kindly interest evinced on that occasion in 
his country and the enthusiasm with which the citizens had received his parents. 
He returned to Portugal shortly afterwards with bright impressions of a visit to 
the success of which King Edward had materially contributed by his tactful 
attentions. 

During the remainder of the year the King did not appear very con- 
spicuously before the public. He was, however, seen at the Smithfield Show early 
in December, and on December 17th, while staying with the Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster at Eaton Hall, he presented colours to the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
Battalions of the Cheshire Territorial Force. The scene of the ceremony 
was the great quadrangle in front of Eaton Hall. Here were drawn up 
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the officers and detachments of men from the three Cheshire Battalions, while 
Boy Scouts in green shirts and slouch hats were Hned up on each side of the 
Territorial detachments. The King was attired in the uniform of a Field 
Marshal and accompanied by the Duke of Westminster, wearing the uniform 
of a Lord Lieutenant. The Bishop of Chester and attendant Chaplains now 
moved in the direction of the colours, which were piled on drums and guarded by 
six officers. Afterwards came the singing of the familiar hymn, " Soldiers of 
Christ arise," and the reading of the dedicatory prayer by the Bishop. Subsequently 
the colour parties advanced to present the colours, the subalterns saluting with 
the right hand and kneeling on the left knee. Simultaneously the colours 
were lowered until they were nearly horizontal for the King to touch. The 
highly picturesque ceremony concluded with a march past of the Territorials and 
the Boy Scouts. 

Another of the King's engagements was the reception of Sir Francis Hopwood, 
Permanent Under Secretary at the Colonial Office, for the purpose of formally 
handing over to his charge for presentation to the South African Government 
the table and the inkstand and pen used when the Commission giving the Royal 
assent to the South African Union was signed. These comparatively unim- 
portant episodes but faintly reflect the pre-occupations of the King at this 
period. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 



In the political world the threatening situation which in October had engaged 
His Majesty's attention had hastened to its inevitable close. On the last day of 
November the House of Lords had thrown out the Budget by a large majority, 
with the consequence that the nation was cast into a whirlpool of agitation, 
leading up to an appeal to the country. The General Election of 1910 was one 
of the bitterest and most strenuously fought contests since the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. It resulted in the loss of one hundred seats to the Government, 
but the north of England and Scotland rallied to the support of ministers, 
and so saved them from absolute defeat. There was much confusion of counsel 
as to the precise line that should be adopted in the circumstances. The more 
advanced Liberals demanded a drastic policy, the main feature of which should 
be the securing of " guarantees " from the Crown that the Government views on 
the constitutional issue should prevail. But a considerable section of the party 
was opposed to the adoption of a course so novel and as many considered un- 
constitutional. There was, no doubt, on record the precedent of the action of 
the Crown in the case of the Reform Bill of 1832, when William IV. reluctantly 
agreed if necessary to create the small number of peers necessary to ensure the 
passage of the measure in the House of Lords ; but it was urged that there was 
no real analogy between the crisis of that period and the one which the General 
Election had created. In one instance the House of Lords was not only in oppo- 
sition to the emphatically expressed will of the nation, but so evenly divided 
that the introduction of a very small number of new peers would have redressed 
the balance in favour of the popular view. In the other case the country, after 
one of the most hotly contested elections on record, had spoken in very undecided 
tones on the constitutional issue, while the feeling of the House of Lords against 
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the Government was so overwhelming that it would have required the creation 
of between four hundred and five hundred new peers to carry the ministerial 
proposals in that chamber. 

From many points of view the opening of Parliament in 191 o was thus an event 
of high historic importance. Never, indeed, had the Legislature met in circum- 
stances of greater perplexity and doubt, or with prospects more depressing for 
the true patriot. What King Edward thought of the situation we are not 
permitted to know. It was only possible to make a shrewd conjecture from 
a passage in the Speech from the Throne, to which reference will be made later, 
that he viewed with profound misgiving the direction which the constitutional 
controversy had taken. Outwardly, however, he presented a brave face to the 
public eye, and went through the somewhat trying ceremonial incidental to a 
State opening of Parliament, with all the gracious dignity and distinction which 
he was accustomed to display on such occasions. Queen Alexandra accom- 
panied him to Westminster, wearing at her breast the great Cullinan diamond. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who was on a visit to his uncle at the period, was 
also in the Royal circle, an interested spectator of the memorable scene. 
There is no need to describe the spectacle, since it differed in no essential 
particular, as far as the routine followed was concerned, from others that had 
preceded it. The King, it was noticed at the time, wore a look of unaccustomed 
gravity, and he read the Speech with a deliberate emphasis which made every 
sentence tell. As the document was not only one of extraordinary political 
interest, but was the last Speech from the Throne that King Edward was destined 
to deliver, it must be given in full. It was as follows : — 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" My relations with all foreign Powers continue to be friendly. 

" The establishment of the Union of South Africa has been fixed at the end of May, 
when its new Government will be constituted, and soon afterwards the first Parliament, 
representing a consolidated electorate, will be ready to assemble for its important 
deliberations. 

" I am sending My son, the Prince of Wales, to make an extended journey through 
My South African possessions in the autumn, before opening, in My name, the first 
Session of the new Legislature at Capetown. 

" It is with peculiar interest and pleasure that I contemplate this visit, when My 
son will have the privilege, not for the first time, of inaugurating the Parliamentary 
life of a great united Dominion, and will convey to South Africa, on behalf of Myself 
and the Empire, our ardent prayers for the welfare and future progress of her people. 

" In conformity to the important Measure of last year for extending the functions 
of the Legislative Councils in India and increasing the number of their Members, 
those bodies have been elected, and have met. They have entered, with good promise, 
upon the enlarged duties and responsibilities entrusted to them. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

" The Estimates for the service of the ensuing year will be laid before you in 
due course. They have been framed with the utmost desire for economy ; but the 
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requirements of the Naval Defence of the Empire have made it necessary to propose 
a substantial increase in the cost of My Navy. 

"You will also be asked to complete the provision which was made in the last 
Session of Parliament for the year about to expire, but to which effect has not yet 
been given. 

" The expenditure authorised by the last Parliament is being duly incurred ; but 
as the revenue required to meet it has not been provided by the imposition of taxation, 
recourse has been had, under Parliamentary sanction, to temporary borrowing. 
Arrangements must be made at the earliest possible moment to deal with the financial 
situation thus created. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" Recent experience has disclosed serious difficulties, due to recurring differences 
of strong opinion between the two branches of the Legislature. 

" Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient speed, to define the relations 
between the Houses of Parhament, so as to secure the undivided authority of the House 
of Commons over Finance, and its predominance in Legislation. These Measures, 
in the opinion of My advisers, should provide that this House should be so constituted 
and empowered as to exercise impartially, in regard to proposed legislation, the 
functions of initiation, revision, and, subject to proper safeguards, of delay. 

" I pray that the blessing of Almighty God may attend your labours.'' 

The obviously interpolated phrase " in the opinion of my advisers," in the 
last portion of the Speech relating to the measures dealing with the House 
of Lords, did not escape the attention of the public. It was noted that such an 
express disavowal of personal responsibility for the views expressed was most 
unusual if not actually unprecedented, and the circumstance was held to point 
— as many think that it actually did point — to the existence of exceptional 
conditions in the framing of the Speech. The debates in the House of Commons 
which quickly followed the opening ceremony, revealed at a very early' stage 
how acute was the crisis which had been developing during the preliminary 
arrangements for the Session. As far as His Majesty's association with the political 
issue is concerned, there is necessarily little material upon which a narrative can 
be based, but that his interest was continuous and absorbing was indicated by 
frequent audiences given to the Prime Minister. It must have been with genuine 
relief that His Majesty was able to turn from the harassing anxieties of the moment 
to the ordinary affairs of life. The first Court of the year was an exceptionally 
brilliant function, and seemed to offer the promise of a notable season, in spite 
of the lowering clouds in the political sky. It was followed a week later, on 
March 4th, by a second Court, scarcely less distinguished for its splendour. 
Between the two functions the King, on March ist, received at Buckingham 
Palace the customary addresses from the two Houses of Convocation. There 
was a strain of earnestness in the Royal replies to these addresses, which made 
them noteworthy, quite apart from the fact that they were the last public 
utterances of the King. In acknowledging the address from the Convocation 
of Canterbury, His Majesty said :■ — 
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" I thank you heartily for your loyal and dutiful address, and for your renewed 
assurance of devotion to my Throne and person. Your recognition of my efforts 
to maintain the peace of the world gives me special pleasure. I feel convinced 
that, as civilisation advances, the influence of Christian teaching on the minds 
of men will tend increasingly to inculcate a love of peace. Upon peace the 
health, the happiness, and the material progress of all nations depend, and it 
is my constant prayer that our country may be spared the perils and miseries 
of war, which, in this modern age, must involve the ruin of millions. The 
strength of the Church is a bulwark to all that we hold dear in family life. 
The standard of morals which it enjoins exerts an elevating arid vivifying influence 
on all classes, and the teaching which it imparts to the 
young is of inestimable value in the formation of character. 
" Your successful and growing work among the poor and 
friendless, especially in our great 
cities, is well known to me. I 
trust that before long steps may 
be taken to carry out some, at 
least, of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission to which 
you refer. The members of 
the Commission devoted high 
abilities and exemplary diligence 
to the study of one of the 
gravest problems of our time, 
and I am well assured that my 
advisers and my Parliament are 
earnest in their sympathy with 
the objects of this inquiry and 
in their desire to profit from its 
results. The design of the 
Church is, as you declare, 
bounded only by the limits of 
the world. I watched with 
sincere interest the deliberations 

of the Pan- Anglican Congress and the Lambeth Conference, to which so many 
distinguished sons of the Church were called from all quarters of the Empire. 
Such gatherings foster and unify the zeal of Churchmen throughout the world. 
I earnestly trust that your discussion of subjects which are of high consequence 
to the Church will result in illumination and agreement, and I pray that the 
blessing of God may attend your labours." 

The King's reply to the Convocation of York was as follows : — 
" I thank you most heartily for your loyal and dutiful address and for your 
cordial good wishes. I join with you in my thanks to God for the maintenance 
of good faith and amity between the Great Powers. The concord of Christendom 
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is unbroken, and rarely in history has the idea of war seemed more repulsive 
or the desire for peace been more widely cherished throughout my Empire. The 
tranquillity of my Dominions has been promoted by the Union of South Africa, 
so long disturbed by deeply-seated troubles, so lately distracted by a fierce conflict ; 
and I look forward to the approaching visit of my son to these united Colonies 
to set the seal upon the reconciliation for which both my Dutch and British 
subjects have faithfully laboured. 

" I learned with lively sympathy of the remarkable success which attended 
the recent Congress of the Church of England and of other Churches in com- 
munion with it. The importance of its deliberations, the number and variety of 
places from which its members were drawn, and the range of subjects which 
were so effectually discussed have impressed me deeply. I cannot doubt that 
the Congress and the subsequent Lambeth Conference will remain memorable 
events in the minds of all who took part in them, nor that by an increase of 
religious fervour and of good-will between members scattered throughout the 
world the unity of the Church has been fortified without any emphasising of 
divisions between the Church and other Christian bodies. 

" The work of the Church now extends into almost every sphere of my people's 
life and aspirations, at home and beyond the sea ; and, whether manifested in 
missionary enterprise or social service, its spiritual energies are precious to the 
welfare of the nation and to the maintenance of godliness and virtue. I rejoice 
in its ministrations of help and comfort, which are ever more widely extended 
by the Church to all who are in need ; in its devoted care for the weak and poor, 
and in its increasing efforts to limit and repair the many evils of our civilisation. 
And it is my earnest desire that the power of the Church to aid my people may 
be strengthened as the years unfold. I pray that the Almighty may bless your 
deliberations." 

It must have been with a feeling of more than ordinary relief that after a 
final interview with the Prime Minister the King left London early in March for 
his usual spring sojourn at Biarritz. Travelling as the Duke of Lancaster with 
Sir James Reid, Physician in Ordinary, in his suite. His Majesty arrived in Paris 
on the afternoon of March 7th. A brief stay was made there to allow of a few 
informal calls. The first visit paid on the morning following the Royal arrival 
was to the President of the Republic at the Elys6e. A guard of honour drawn 
from a smart infantry regiment saluted the King as he stepped out of his motor- 
car, and M. Fallieres welcomed His Majesty at the entrance with a cordiality 
which indicated how pleased he was to see his illustrious visitor. The two 
remained in conversation for half an hour, and doubtless exchanged views on the 
latest phases of the international situation. Before leaving the Elysee the King 
sought an opportunity of paying his respects to Madame Fallieres. It was 
altogether a pleasant visit, marked on His Majesty's side by that bonhotnie which 
so greatly commended him to the affections of the Parisians. Later on the same 
morning the King visited Mme. Waddington, the widow of a former Prime 
Minister and French Ambassador in London. This lady, who is an American 
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by birth, had invited a number of well-known people to meet him at luncheon, 
and the affair resolved itself into a charming reunion of political, literary, and 
social forces. The return visit of M. Fallieres was received at the British 
Embassy later in the afternoon, and the King dined in the company of Sir 
Francis Bertie at the Hotel Bristol, preparatory to a visit to the Theatre Gymnase 
to see M. Henri Bataille's play, " La Vierge Folle." Early the next morning 
the journey was resumed to Biarritz, which wa*s reached the same night. The 
King was received on arrival by the Mayor, to whom he smilingly said that he 
was glad to be back once more in the country which he loved so well, and which 
gave him each year renewed health. 

Everything at the outset of this last visit of King Edward to the beautiful 
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Biscayan resort seemed to promise an auspicious holiday. The sun shone with 
a brightness and warmth seldom experienced so early in the year in our own less 
hospitable climate, and friendly faces everywhere greeted His Majesty when he 
took his first walk along the beach and coast. One of the first duties discharged 
was the paying of a visit to Queen Amelia of Portugal who, like His Majesty, 
was enjoying a brief respite from State cares amid the beautiful surroundings of 
this famous holiday centre. Two days later the Queen lunched with His Majesty 
together with her suite, which included the Marquis de Several, the well-known 
Portuguese Ambassador in London, who was an intimate friend of the King. 
The Royal apartments in the Hotel du Palais were well adapted to the hospi- 
tality which King Edward delighted to dispense on these annual occasions. 
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Originally the hotel was the summer residence of the Empress Eugenie and 
Napoleon III., and though it was partly burned a few years ago it retains much 
of its original character. 

Almost immediately after this interesting luncheon party, at which Queen 
Amelia was the principal guest, the weather took a sudden turn for the worse. 
The wind blew " great guns " and the rain descended in torrents ; soon over all 
descended a good imitation of a Scotch mist. " Dismal " was the phrase used 
by the local correspondents to describe the meteorological conditions, and the 
description did not err. It was at this juncture that the first symptoms appeared 
of the series of attacks which were to culminate in the fatal illness of King 
Edward. On Monday, March 14th, the usual telegram from Biarritz relative to 
the King was to this effect : " On the advice of Sir James Reid the King 
remained in his apartments to-day owing to storm raging. His health, however, 
is excellent." On the next day came an unofficial announcement which flatly 
contradicted the encouraging postscript to the earlier message : " The King 
again remained indoors throughout the day. On the journey from Paris His 
Majesty contracted a very slight chill through sitting in the draught from an 
open window, the weather during the train journey being very hot. The chill 
would not have been considered of any consequence had warmth and sunshine 
continued, but His Majesty's arrival coincided with a great and sudden drop in 
the temperature and with the disappearance of sunshine except for brief intervals. 
Cold winds and cold rains have followed in excess even of those of last year. 
Under these abnormal conditions His Majesty was advised, merely as a measure 
of precaution, to keep to his rooms. His general health is good, and everything 
is as usual except that he does not take his daily walks. Much younger men 
have been glad to stay indoors and avoid the keen and cutting winds of the last 
few days." On March i6th the published statement was to this effect: "King 
Edward remained in his apartments again to-day, although he is recovering from 
his slight indisposition." An improvement in the weather acted beneficially 
upon him and he was soon out of doors again. On March 22nd he took leave of 
Queen Amelia at her hotel, and the following day on her departure for Portugal 
sent an equerry to the station with a beautiful bouquet, to which a card was 
attached wishing her boti voyage. About the same time the King received 
Prebendary Carlile of the Church Army at his hotel. It was publicly stated in 
the announcements relating to the audience that " His Majesty was pleased to 
express his deep sympathy with the noble struggles of the industrious unemployed, 
and his earnest wishes for the success of the Church Army in its efforts to help 
the destitute and despairing." Another of the King's engagements was a visit 
to the golf links to present prizes offered by himself About the same time His 
Majesty attended an aviation meeting, put in an appearance at the Biarritz races, 
and was an interested spectator of the meet of the local pack of hounds. Mean- 
while, he was daily seen on the Plage, mingling with the holiday-makers and 
enjoying the Atlantic breezes. 

Unfortunately there was a return of the wintry weather before His Majesty 
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had thoroughly recovered his normal health. Snowstorms swept through South- 
Western Europe, snowing up trains and blocking the roads with snow-drifts. In 
the face of a bitterly cold wind the King on April ist motored to St. Jean de 
Luz, an interesting old Basque town, once a centre of the fishing industry, but 
the weather, which was described as the worst in living memory in the Basque 
country in April, necessitated the abandonment of an excursion planned for the 
next day. The circumstance that on the Sunday (April 3rd) the King was 
absent from morning service at the English Church was thought at the time to 
be ominous ; but he was out again on the Monday, and on the Tuesday he 
motored to St. Jean de Luz and had luncheon there. Owing to the alarmist 
rumours which had been in circulation as to the King's state of health. Sir James 
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Reid authorised a newspaper correspondent to say that His Majesty had not had 
influenza, and was, therefore, not suffering from its after effects. His Majesty 
was, the eminent physician said, leading his ordinary life. The correspondent 
supplemented this statement by a few facts. "On the way from Paris His 
Majesty," the correspondent wrote, " found the railway carriage overheated. He 
had the window opened, and consequently caught a cold. This became worse 
owing to the wintry weather here (Biarritz), and it threatened to settle on his 
chest. But against this medical precautions were directed with excellent results. 
His Majesty showed the remarkable recuperative power of his constitution by 
his rapid recovery." Support was given to this favourable view of the King's 
state of health by his activity at the end of the week when the weather had 
improved, and Biarritz was once more basking in the warm sunshine. On the 
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Thursday he appeared on the Plage in the company of the Hon. John Ward, 
and it was noted that he was " plainly in a gay humour." He was out walking 
for two hours. This was a very respectable performance of itself, but the 
King, not content with the effort, spent the afternoon playing croquet at the 
Golf Club. He had tea there, and after listening for some time to the band 
walked back to his hotel. 

In the days following His Majesty took advantage of the sunny weather 
to make prolonged motor-car excursions in the surrounding country. One 
day he ascended the valley of the Adour as far as Bidache and visited the 
magnificent eleventh century ruins of the Chateau of the Dukes of Grammont, 
from which a beautiful view of the snow-clad Pyrenees is obtainable. A 
subsequent trip was to Anglet, to the convent of the Bernardine Sisters who 
are vowed to silence among themselves. It was followed a week later by a visit 
to Lourdes. In some respects this was the most interesting of the Royal holiday 
experiences. The town was crowded with pilgrims of all nationalities, and at the 
famous church connected with the springs the King witnessed a service attended 
by the halt, the lame, the blind, and the demented, who had been drawn to the 
shrine by the stories of the miraculous cures worked at it. 

Lourdes, though one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in Christendom, 
has a reputation for special sanctity which dates no further back than 1858. In 
that year a young girl named Bernadette Soubirous, living in a small village 
near Lourdes, related a story to the effect that the Virgin had appeared to her 
and said, " Go to the fountain ; eat of the grass beside it ; pray for mankind ; 
tell the priests to build me a Chapel. I am the Immaculate Conception." On 
seventeen subsequent occasions the vision was repeated and the same injunctions 
were given. Bernadette's remarkable experiences when related to her neighbours 
created a deep impression. The Church eventually took the matter up, and in 
1876 a gathering of thirty-five archbishops and bishops presided over by the 
Papal Nuncio accepted the story. Thus launched on its career the Lourdes 
shrine thenceforward became a famous place of pilgrimage to devout Roman 
Catholics. Something like 100,000 persons annually visit the magnificent 
Chapel built about the cave in which Bernadette averred that she had her vision, 
and what previously was a sleepy little country town has become a bustling 
commercial centre, especially in the summer season. Perhaps the most curious 
sight, next to the crowd of pilgrims, is the array of crutches and other artificial 
supports deposited on the face of the rock near the grotto by grateful pilgrims. 
These relics were scrutinised by King Edward with great interest. His Majesty, 
indeed, appeared to find in the place, as a whole, a source of much attraction. 
Not the least remarkable of the late M. Zola's realistic novels deals with Lourdes 
and the cures which it claims to have brought about. 

These last days at Biarritz beyond doubt were much enjoyed by the King. 
Not the least pleasurable feature to him of the holiday was the absolute 
freedom allowed him by the visitors. He walked about without attracting 
marked attention, and was able to sit in his favourite nooks untroubled by the 
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crowding and staring which marred his visits to some other resorts. The termi- 
nation of the hoHday came in the last days of April. There had been some 
talk in the early stages of the visit of the King joining Queen Alexandra, who 
was yachting in the Mediterranean ; but if the plan had ever been entertained 
it was abandoned, and he travelled straight to England, arriving in London on 
April 27th. 

The political situation which confronted the King on reaching home after his 
somewhat protracted absence was calculated to cause him profound misgiving. 
In the weeks following the opening of the Parliamentary session fiercer and ever 
fiercer the constitutional battle had raged. It does not require the light of 
after events to see that to a Sovereign so thoroughly imbued with constitutional 
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principles the position of affairs must have created a feeling of profound depression. 
No matter in which direction he turned his path was beset with difficulties of the 
most formidable order. Courageous as he ever was he could not have contemplated 
without poignant anxiety the necessity of having to take a decision between the 
two great parties in the State, fraught with tremendous consequences to the future 
of the Empire. It was, however, with an outwardly brave face that King Edward 
faced his responsibilities. On the morning following his arrival he received the 
Premier at Buckingham Palace, and doubtless had from his lips a complete explana- 
tion of the situation as it appeared from the ministerial standpoint. Mr. Asquith had 
not left the Palace long before His Majesty was waited upon by Lord Kitchener, 
who had a few days previously returned home after his long sojourn in India and 
the Britains beyond the seas. The popular General stayed some little time with 
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the King, and before leaving was handed the Field Marshal's baton which had 
for some time been awaiting his arrival. Later the King went on to Burlington 
House and inspected the Academy pictures under the guidance of the President, 
Sir Edward Poynter. On the following day he gave audiences successively to 
Lord Morley, the Secretary for India, and Mr. Haldane, Secretary for War. 
Lord and Lady Gladstone were also received prior to their departure for South 
Africa, and Lord Gladstone kissed hands on his appointment as Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the Union of South Africa. A further duty 
discharged was the sanctioning of the necessary formalities associated with the 
final passing into law of the memorable Budget, an event which brought the 
sittings of Parliament to a close for the time being. In the evening the King 
sought relaxation from State cares at the Comedy Theatre, where he witnessed 
a typical farce. 

On May Day His Majesty travelled to Sandringham to pay what was to 
prove the last visit to the home he loved so well. He went down partly with the 
object of inspecting the alterations to which reference has been made in earlier 
pages, but principally, it was afterwards known, to obtain the advantage of the 
fresh bracing air for which North Norfolk is famous. On Monday he returned 
to London to spend, as it proved, the few remaining days of his life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE PASSING OF KING EDWARD. 



We now approach the last scene in this memorable life and reign. As the 
reader will have noted, King Edward for a long time had been troubled with 
periodical attacks of the respiratory organs — colds they were called — which more 
or less incapacitated him. From the time he returned from Berlin the symptoms 
increased in severity, and when he went to Biarritz it was more as an invalid 
than he had ever been since his recovery from the grave illness on the eve of 
his Coronation. Still, his condition was not such as to arouse any serious 
anxiety. His activity in the intervals between his attacks induced the belief 
that this indisposition would be thrown off as others had been. It is highly 
probable that if he had returned to England in normal circumstances these 
sanguine anticipations would have been realised. But so far from this being the 
case he had probably never set foot in England after a visit abroad with a 
heavier burden of care upon his shoulders. The constitutional crisis had reached 
a point at which it seemed that only by a decision of the King— which, whatever 
its character, was certain to give umbrage to a powerful section of his subjects 

could a settlement be reached. To a monarch imbued as King Edward was 

with the wholesome traditions of the British political system enjoining upon the 
occupant of the Throne the most rigid abstention from interference in party 
controversy the prospect was profoundly disquieting. It must, therefore, have 
been with a weight at his heart that King Edward set himself to face his duties 
in those eventful days of early May, 19 lo. 
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Outwardly — to the public eye — after his return from Biarritz, he gave no 
evidence of the weakness which was so soon to prostrate him. He attended to 
State affairs punctually and assiduously as had ever been his custom. There 
were the usual signs in the informal as well as the formal records of Royal doings 
of that lively interest in the life of the great world which was so characteristic of 
him from manhood upward. Not a whisper got abroad that his condition of 
health was serious, much less precarious. In the evening papers of May 5th 
appeared mention of audiences given by the King to Lord Islington, who kissed 
hands on his appointment as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of New 
Zealand, and to Major T. B. Robinson, Agent-General for Queensland, who 
attended to present a gold-mounted inkstand as a souvenir from the Government 
of that possession. Later on the same evening it became known that the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Victoria, had returned from her continental tonr, 
making the crossing from Calais to Dover in the teeth of a fierce gale. This 
circumstance alone was calculated to suggest that all was not well, but when it 
was made public that, contrary to his invariable practice on such occasions, the 
King had not attended at the railway-station to greet his wife, the impression 
strengthened that he was seriously indisposed. The nation had not long to wait 
for confirmation of these forebodings. Early in the evening the following state- 
ment was issued : " His Majesty the King is suffering from a severe bronchial 
attack and has been confined to his room for the last two days.'' Afterwards, at 
about eight o'clock, a formal bulletin to this effect was posted : " The King is 
suffering from an attack of bronchitis, and has been confined to his room for two 
days. His Majesty's condition causes some anxiety. — F. H. Laking; M.D., 
James Reid, M.D., R. Douglas Powell, M.D." In the Court Circular for the day 
was a further reference to the King's illness in the following paragraph : " The 
King was unable to meet the Queen at the railway-station, as His Majesty is 
suffering from a severe cold." 

These announcements came like a thunder-clap upon the country — Royal 
physicians do not use such phrases as " some anxiety " without good cause, and 
the greatest uneasiness at once became universal. The morning bulletin of 
Thursday, May 6th, left little or no doubt in the minds of the crowds who 
perused it, when it was posted at the gate of the Palace at about eleven o'clock 
in the morning, that the King's condition was critical. These are the restrained 
but none the less decisive terms in which the medical men — who, as will be noted 
by the names at the foot, had been reinforced during the night — referred to the 
illustrious patient : — 

" The King has passed a comparatively quiet night, but the symptoms have 
not improved, and His Majesty's condition gives rise to grave anxiety. 

F. Laking, M.D. 
J. Reid, M.D. 
Douglas Powell, M.D. 
Bertrand Dawson, M.D. 
St. Clair Thomson, M.D." 
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By this time the public tension had been increased to a marked degree, and 
a further sign from the great gloomy building which is the London home of our 
sovereigns was awaited with the deepest apprehension. At half-past six 
in the evening a second bulletin was issued in this practically hopeless form : — - 

" The King's symptoms have become worse during the day, and His Majesty's 
condition is now critical. 

F. Laking, M.D. 

J. Reid, M.D. 

R. Douglas Powell, M.D. 

J. Bertrand Dawson, M.D." 

The end was obviously near. When would it come ? A great silent crowd, 
whose numbers grew as the hours sped on, gathered in the Mall in front of 
the Palace, intent on obtaining the latest scrap of information about their beloved 
ruler whose life was slowly ebbing away. The great bell of the Palace of 
Westminster boomed out the hours, but still the crowd kept its vigil. The 
entrance and exit of great personages was watched with gloomy interest. The 
Princess of Wales, who had been absent for a brief period, returned soon after 
the issue of the grave bulletin given above. The Archbishop of Canterbury also 
passed in, as did the Bishop of Ripon. Towards nine o'clock a heavy shower of 
rain fell, but it had little effect on the waiting multitude. About half-past ten an 
inspector of police walked up to the railings and announced that there would be 
no further bulletin issued that night and that there was no change in the 
condition of His Majesty. On this intimation being given many of the watchers 
departed, but soon the crowd, reinforced by new arrivals, was larger than ever. 
As midnight approached an immense mass of people of all classes occupied the 
approach to the Palace and even extended some little way up the Mall. In 
tense expectancy the silent thousands gazed at the grim front, which for the most 
part was enveloped in darkness. 

Not long after twelve a member of the Royal Household approached the 
railings and speaking in a low and impressive tone, which penetrated some 
distance because of the stillness which prevailed, said, " The King is dead." The 
announcement given in these simple words was received in sorrowful silence by 
the assembled throng ; every man present— from the gentlemen who had come 
round from the Clubs to the ragged man who had no resting-place for the night 

took off his hat. " Social distinctions," says a writer of the daily Press in 

describing the scene, " were forgotten, rich and poor turned to one another for 
sympathy, and each in their own way gave expression to the general grief 
Women, of whom there were scores in the crowd, did not attempt to conceal 
their sorrow, and the dominant and all-pervading tone was of personal loss. 
Then after a momentary pause, like that of one who has sustained a staggering 
blow, the units of the throng began to move, and the impulse was evidently 
to carry the sad news to those who were anxiously waiting elsewhere. Then the 
VOL. V. L 
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first of those to leave the Palace drove out, and the interest of the crowd was 
riveted on the spot where, it was expected, the official bulletin would be posted, 
but beyond the bare fact conveyed from mouth to mouth in the single but all too 
tragical phrases, ' The King is dead,' ' He has passed away,' there was nothing 
more. Still the people waited, gazing silently at the gloomy pile of buildings, 
and not even the closing of the great iron gates at 1.15 a.m. modified their desire 
still to stand and watch the place where their beloved Sovereign had breathed 
his last." The official bulletin announcing the death was as follows : — 

" Buckingham Palace, 
"May 6th, 1910, 11.50 p.m. 

" His Majesty the King breathed his last at 1 1. 45 to-night in the presence of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Royal (Duchess of Fife), the Princess Victoria, and Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll). 

F. H. Laking, M.D. 

James Reid, M.D. 

Douglas Powell, M.D. 

Bertrand Dawson, M.D." 

In accordance with immemorial custom the new King, henceforward to be 
known as George V., communicated the news of his father's death to the Lord 
Mayor of London, who caused the announcement to be posted outside the 
Mansion House for the information of the few citizens who were in the vicinity 
at that advanced hour of the night. In the Court Circular appeared this notice : 
"His Majesty the King passed peacefully away last evening at 11.45 o'clock. 
During the last moments of his late Majesty the Archbishop of Canterbury read 
special prayers and conducted a short service in the King's room, at which Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Princess Royal (Duchess of Fife) and the Duke of Fife, and their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess Victoria and Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 
were present." The next morning's papers supplemented these brief records of 
the sovereign's demise with some authentic details of his last hours. King 
Edward, the public were informed, displayed to the full those qualities of personal 
courage and devotion to duty which characterised his career. " It was said of 
him more than once during his last week that he did not know the meaning of 
the word fear," so wrote the Times. " He realised the serious nature of his 
illness, but he faced the position with the utmost fortitude, and displayed a 
determination not to surrender which could not fail to inspire admiration and 
respect. He persisted in performing the duties of his exalted station till the very 
last. On the Friday morning he rose as usual, and in the early part of the day 
moved about his apartments— but only cautiously, for even slight movements 
were apt to cause a recurrence of the attacks of heart failure. He suffered also 
from frequent fits of coughing. For the most part, therefore, the King remained 
seated in his chair. Towards the middle of the day his condition began to give 
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rise to the utmost anxiety. He had retained complete control of his senses until 
about noon. Then he lost consciousness for a time. In spite of the constant 
administration of oxygen he suffered from these fainting fits at intervals during 
the afternoon and evening, and as the day wore on the periods of unconsciousness 
became more prolonged. It was not until a late hour of the evening, however, 
that he left his chair for the bed from which he was destined not to rise again. 
It was not only on account of the King's reluctance to retire that he was per- 
mitted to remain seated. It was realised that it was better for him to occupy an 
upright position, because he was able to breathe more easily when seated than 
when recumbent. . . . The King died from bronchitis and heart failure. All rumours 
of other ailments may be dismissed as mere idle gossip. There was never any 
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danger of complications in the throat. The official bulletins, in fact, concealed 
nothing, for there was nothing to conceal. The King had been susceptible for 
a long time to chills. He caught cold easily. Recently he had suffered from a 
throaty cough, which caused him much inconvenience. The illness which proved 
fatal, however, began only on the Monday, and it was not until the Wednesday 
that really serious developments took place. The King was a cheerful and 
courageous patient, and although he became much weaker, his vitality was 
remarkable. For two hours or so before his death the King was practically in 
a comatose state. He was unconscious when he died. He did not suffer pain, 
and the end was perfectly peaceful." 

As a supplement to this unofficial account may be given extracts from the 
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more formal narrative of the medical men in attendance. After stating that the 
public anxieties of the period " should not be lost sight of in an all-round con- 
sideration of the King's health," and recounting the circumstances attending His 
Majesty's last continental journey, the medical statement proceeds : — 

" His Majesty came back from Biarritz on Wednesday, April 27th, better in 
every way, and at once took up the thread of his very full life. On Saturday, 
April 30th, he went down to Sandringham feeling a little unwell, and on Sunday, 
after attending service, he spent a long day looking at some extensive new 
planting and gardening alterations, with the result that a fresh chill was con- 
tracted. On Monday, May 2nd, he returned to London in very cold weather, 
feeling somewhat chilly and out of sorts. He, however, fulfilled a social engage- 
ment to dinner. That evening, on returning from dinner, his Majesty was seen 
by one of his physicians, who found him complaining of some dyspnoea, with 
slightly raised temperature and quickened pulse and respirations ; distinct 
bronchial crepitations were present over the bases of both lungs. He passed a 
disturbed night. On Tuesday morning. May 3rd, the symptoms had abated, he 
felt better, and the temperature was normal, but he suffered from much cough 
and expectoration and considerable dyspnoea. Notwithstanding the urgent 
desire of his physicians that he should rest quietly. His Majesty again received 
official visitors and gave audiences. That evening at 7 p.m. the King told his 
physicians that he felt ill, and he had more than one attack of severe dyspnoea 
during that night, the attacks not being occasioned, as hitherto, by exertion. 

" On the morning of Wednesday, May 4th, the temperature was 99° F. and 
the pulse 90, and he complained of irritation in the throat. He was seen by the 
throat specialist who had seen him on former occasions, but the only condition 
found was catarrh, and there was now an irritable and catarrhal condition also 
observable in connexion with other organs. His Majesty again, however, gave 
several important audiences. At 6.15 p.m. a consultation was held by his three 
physicians, who found that the two consecutive bad nights and some severe 
attacks of dyspnoea had told seriously upon His Majesty. There was a very 
imperfect entry of air at both bases, and much fine bronchial crepitation ; the 
right side of the heart was embarrassed. The temperature was normal and 
the respirations 34. One of his physicians remained at the Palace, and the 
King passed a disturbed night. 

" On Thursday morning. May 5th, His Majesty's condition was not improved ; 
he again, however, gave audiences. The attacks of dyspnoea were more frequent 
and distressing, and with increasing cyanosis were gravely suggestive of threatened 
cardiac failure. In the afternoon the Queen arrived from the Continent, and the 
fact that the King was not at the station to meet her was the first indication to 
the public that His Majesty was indisposed. With the permission of the King 
the physicians now issued their first bulletin that ' The King is suffering from 
bronchitis and has been confined to his room for two days. His Majesty's con- 
dition causes some anxiety,' which appeared in some of the evening papers but 
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not until it had been seen by His Majesty, who somewhat modified its terms. 
Sir Francis Laking and Sir James Reid remained at the Palace. 

" Up to 4.30 on Friday morning His Majesty had a better night, but in the 
early hours of l-Viday he had several severe attacks of dyspncea, and when 
visited that morning by his physicians it was at once seen that the gravity of 
the symptoms had increased. A bulletin was issued stating, ' The King has 
passed a comparatively quiet night, but the symptoms have not improved and 
His Majesty's condition gives rise to grave anxiety.' Thereafter His Majesty's 
condition grew rapidly worse. He had more than one attack of dyspnoea of 
a dangerous character follow- 
ing upon slight movements, 
from which he was only rallied 
by powerful remedies. About 
3 p.m. consciousness began to 
fail, and the third bulletin was 
issued stating 'The King's 
.symptoms have become worse 
during the day, and His 
Majesty's condition is now 
critical' Consciousness never 
completely returned. The end 
came at 1 1.45 p.m., after a pro- 
longed period of perfect calm. 

Francls Henry Laking, 

M.D. 
James Reid, M.D. 
R. DouGLA-s Powell, 

M.D." 

The news was received 
throughout the Empire with 
an outburst of grief and 
bereaved affection which ex- 
ceeded even that which at- 
tended the death of Queen 
Victoria, unexampled as that was in its day. King Edward's mother had died 
full of years, fame could find upon her brow no place for fresh laurels, her course 
was ])lainly run. Her son perished with almost tragic suddenness almost in his 
prime, at the very moment when he seemed called to be a saviour to his country. 
The whole world mourned for Edward VH. as for its friend and peacemaker. 
Nothing could have been more impressive as a tribute of national regard than 
the dull, dumb manifestation of sorrow which in the days following the King's 
death was provided by the outward aspect of the capital and other great towns. 
It was shown not so much in the trappings and garnishings of mourning — though 
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they were remarkable enough in the lowest as well as in the highest quarters — as 
in the bearing and demeanour of the people. " Here I sit with sorrow," wrote 
George Eliot after the death of her life partner. That was the attitude of the 
people. From the most exalted to the humblest in the land they " sat with 
sorrow " — a spectacle of an Empire in mourning which arrested the attention 
of the world, and drew from foreigners admiring comments on the solidarity of 
the British race, and generous tributes to the illustrious dead who had won such 
a unique demonstration of affectionate regret. Those never to be forgotten days 
will take their place amongst the greatest in British history. They set the stamp 
for all time upon the reputation of the King who had gone to his account, and 
not less indelibly marked the capacity of the nation for devotional reverence 
to a great memory. In the Royal family the spontaneity and transparent 
sincerity of the national grief awakened a feeling of the profoundest gratitude. 
Queen Alexandra in her widowed isolation penned a message of thanks which, 
in its pathos and womanly dignity, has never been excelled in the literature of 
mourning. This is her memorable " letter to the nation " : — 

" Buckingham Palace, May lo. 

" From the depth of my poor broken heart I wish to express to the whole 
Nation and our kind People we love so well my deep-felt thanks for all their 
touching sympathy in my overwhelming sorrow and unspeakable anguish. 

" Not alone have I lost everything in Him, my beloved Husband, but the 
Nation, too, has suffered an irreparable loss by their best friend. Father, and 
Sovereign thus suddenly called away. 

" May God give us all His Divine help to bear this heaviest of crosses which 
He has seen fit to lay upon us — ' His Will be done.' Give me a thought in 
your prayers which will comfort and sustain me in all I still have to go through. 

" Let me take this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt thanks for all the 
touching letters and tokens of sympathy I have received from all classes, high 
and low, rich and poor, which are so numerous that I fear it will be impossible 
for me ever to thank everybody individually. 

" I confide my dear Son into your care, who I know will follow in his dear 
Father's footsteps, begging you to show him the same loyalty and devotion you 
showed his dear Father. 

" I know that both my dear Son and Daughter-in-law will do their utmost to 
merit and keep it. 

"ALEXANDRA." 

King George had anticipated this touching effusion with a message of his own 
full of filial affection and breathing a spirit of exalted devotion to duty which 
augured well for the new reign. Speaking at the Privy Council, summoned in 
accordance with immemorial usage within a few hours of King Edward's death, 
his successor made the following declaration : — 
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" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" My heart is too full for Me to address you to-day in more than 
a few words. It is My sorrowful duty to announce to you the death of My 
dearly loved Father the King. In this irreparable loss which has so suddenly 
fallen upon Me and upon the whole Empire, I am comforted by the feeling 
that I have the sympathy of My future subjects, who will mourn with Me for 
their beloved Sovereign, whose own happiness was found in sharing and 
promoting theirs. I have lost not only a Father's love, but the affectionate and 
intimate relations of a dear friend and adviser. No less confident am I in the 
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universal loving sympathy which is assured to My dearest Mother in her over- 
whelming grief. 

" Standing here a little more than nine years ago. Our beloved King declared 
that as long as there was breath in His body He would work for the good and 
amelioration of His People. I am sure that the opinion of the whole Nation will 
be that this declaration has been carried out. 

" To endeavour to follow in His footsteps, and at the same time to uphold 
the constitutional government of these Realms, will be the earnest object of My 
life. I am deeply sensible of the very heavy responsibilities which have fallen 
upon Me. I know that I can rely upon Parliament and upon the People of these 
Islands and of My Dominions beyond the Seas for their help in the discharge of 
these arduous duties, and for their prayers that God will grant Me strength and 
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guidance. I am encouraged by the knowledge that I have in My dear wife one 
who will be a constant helpmate in every endeavour for our people's good." 

The days which followed the death of the King carried with them, despite 
their tinge of gloom, a glow of pride to the Briton's heart — pride in the illustrious 
dead, pride in the race whose head could evoke so overwhelming a tribute of 
regret and respect. In the Dominions and in India — indeed, wherever the 
British flag flies — the demonstrations of sorrow were profound. " Rarely, if ever, 
has Canada known such a Sabbath," wrote the Toronto correspondent of the 
Times on the Sunday following the King's death. " In Montreal and Toronto 
the churches were thronged with worshippers. In many cases hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. All the churches were draped in Royal mourning, 
and the congregations were touchingly devotional and reverent. In all the 
churches the sermons were devoted to the character and achievements of the 
King, and there were frequent manifestations of deep and common emotion. A 
feature of the sermons was the recognition of the King's devotion to peace, his 
true conception of the functions of a constitutional Sovereign, his profound 
sympathy with all classes of his people, the Imperial breadth of his sympathies 
and concern for his Dominions over the sea, and his possession of the robust 
qualities of an Englishman. Grief for his death is confined to no class or race 
or creed, as the whole country is stunned and sobered by the sudden calamity." 
The two most striking characteristics of the mourning in Australia, it was stated, 
were the personal nature of the public feeling and the tendency among thoughtful 
citizens to base their regret on the loss in critical times of the only statesman 
who had been implicitly trusted throughout a unanimous Empire. New 
Zealanders shared this view. It was observed by a Wellington correspondent 
that the opinion was generally expressed in the Dominion " that not only our 
Empire but the nations of the world can ill spare a statesman of such character, 
ability and tact as Edward the Peacemaker who died so bravely in harness." 

In South Africa, as was natural, the note of personal sorrow was mingled with 
regret on local grounds at the King's demise. From the leaders of both races 
and from all quarters came expressions of sorrow that the King should not have 
been spared to witness the final scenes of South African Consolidation in the 
attainment of which he took so considerable a share. Perhaps of all parts of 
the British Empire it was India that manifested its grief in the most striking 
fashion. In the great Eastern Empire " the golden link of the Crown " is a 
sacred thing, and though the divisions of race are never sharper than in the 
highest ranks, from all Indian people, from the almost independent ruling prince 
upon his throne to the humblest cultivator of the soil in his mud hut, the King- 
Emperor receives that unquestioning homage which is extended to Oriental 
potentates who rule wisely and justly. Thus it was not remarkable that the 
deepest feelings were stirred when with painful suddenness the great King, who 
was personally known to many and who to hundreds of thousands of others was 
no mere abstraction, was removed by death. The messages which came from 
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India spoke of the country being " stunned." Everywhere, it was remarked, men 
were oppressed with pessimism at the untimely loss of an influence priceless at 
that juncture. Later news referred to silent assemblies in the streets and to 
signs of mourning in mosque and temple for the dead ruler. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the many thousands of pulpit utterances on 
that melancholy Sunday was that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who preached 
in the evening in Westminster Abbey from the text, " They go from strength to 
strength." " Why," he asked, " are these aisles thronged, beyond ordinary throng, 
to-night .? Something has happened. Yes, and that something is not an isolated 
incident or calamity out of touch with our island story as a whole. It is a bit 
of ' revelation ' — the unveiling of the Divine guidance and discipline of our people's 
life. Regard it rightly and we shall iind it not alien to our thought, ' From strength 
to strength.' Very valuable in a nation's life is the note of unity which is struck 
by what may be called the common ownership of a central home. It has often 
been pointed out that a striking result of the creation and growth of these high 
offices which break the level monotony of ordinary life is that they bring before 
us common things, common joys and anxieties and sorrows, in a form at once 
personal and public. To some extent this is always true. It is overwhelmingly 
true when the central home is simple and genuinely endeared to the hearts of the 
people. That endearment is a living factor in English life to-day. And wide 
experience has taught us how it is through the central home and household of 
a nation's life — the representative home in which everybody claims a share — that 
a trumpet-call to the people at large can ring out in clearest note, whether it be 
a call to thanksgiving, or to patient waiting, or to stern conflict, or to high enter- 
prise and hope, or to the quiet facing of sudden bereavement and loss. Most 
of us who are here to-night have, within our own memory, heard every one of 
those national trumpet-calls. 

" There are probably," the Primate continued, " none here who can recollect 
' the bright summer day seventy-three years ago when the Nobles and Commons 
and Clergy of England were gathered on this spot ' to do something new in 
English life — ' to welcome to the Throne a Sovereign whose youthful promise and 
queenly grace awakened again the flame of loyal devotion, a spring of serious 
hope such as men thought had well-nigh died out among us.' That seems far-off 
history now. But we can most of us remember how, half a century later, in 1887, 
within and around the Abbey's storied walls the children and grandchildren of 
those who had knelt here on Queen Victoria's Coronation Day met as mature or 
perhaps old men and women to thank the Lord of heaven and earth for the 
answer given to their fathers' prayers in the fifty years of wise and firm and gentle 
rule which, through cloud and sunshine, she had wielded since she vowed her 
maiden vow upon this selfsame spot. ' From strength to strength.' When, ten 
years later, the great pageant from every part of an Empire which has had no 
parallel on earth moved through the streets to St. Paul's Cathedral, the mingled 
shouts and tears of loyalty and joy were again only the surface token of what 
lay behind and below the deep-hearted thankfulness of a Christian people for 
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God's overflowing answer to their prayers. ' From strength to strength.' When 
four years later, in 1901, we bore her to her honoured rest, and the solemn 
booming of the guns along the sea symbolised a grateful sorrow, which was, 
perhaps, more truly world-wide than any single human sentiment has at one 
moment ever been, we sorrowed not — even in the lower, the secular, the national 
sense — as people without hope. ' From strength to strength.' The murky war- 
clouds were already lifting when she passed to her rest, or to other ministries 
of service beyond our ken. They rolled away, leaving our country surely for the 
time robuster through the discipline that those years had brought. Are we sure 
that we have held quite steadily — in the common social and industrial life of 
town and country — to the lessons of those years .' Is there any fear of our 
slipping carelessly back into a commoner and more selfish groove, a mood much 
easier and less strenuous .'' Ask yourselves the question now, ' Lest we forget' 

" And when eight years ago we were summoned hither to crown the King 
who was to bear forward in his turn the solemn yet inspiring trust, men greeted 
the summons with what was almost lightsomeness of heart. ' The whole world,' 
said a prominent writer, ' seems resolved to make King Edward next week its 
central figure.' And then again a trumpet-call, to give us a message that we 
needed. ' From strength to strength.' In a single forenoon, some forty-eight 
hours before the moment when every eye and heart were to be fixed upon the 
ancient chair in this Abbey choir, we were suddenly summoned to look elsewhere 
instead, to look away from — 

' That immemorial regal stone. 
Symbol of sovereignty, ' 

away from the streets, 

' Where the long glories prance and triumph by,' 

and to turn instead to the hushed sick-room, to lift our hands in silent prayer to 
the Lord to Whom alone belong the issues of life and death, and to wait, and to 
be still. Who that was present on this very spot on June 24th, 1902, when upon 
the little crowd of busy men and women, notables and musicians and artificers, 
making active, bustling, eager preparation for the glad day, there fell the tidings 
that the King was stricken with grave illness, and they kneeled down and prayed 
— who that was with us at that noontide can forget it while life lasts ? Through 
the days that followed we waited, we said our prayers ; and again, as had happened 
to him thirty years before, he passed back from the very gates of death into the 
highway of strenuous life— this time into the life of exacting service, of anxious 
public care, of unremitting and ennobling responsibility, which, with ever-deepening 
love and thankfulness, we have watched and known. ' From strength to strength.' 
Does any thoughtful man doubt that to the solemn facts of those crowded and 
eventful weeks— when men ' feared as they entered into the cloud ' — the English 
people and the English King owed a lasting debt ? Thousands who had looked 
upon a Coronation as a mere pageant awoke to find in it a stirring, a solemn, a 
practical reminder of the mutual and joint answerableness of King and people to 
the hving God, 'by Whom alone Kings reign and Princes decree justice.' 
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" And what am I to say about the message which has come to us now — the 
solemn trumpet-call which has just rung out ? Can we again turn to our text 
and use it—' From strength to strength ' ? I think we can. Four days ago the 
last thought in anybody's mind— as men looked into the misty conflict of 
political life and listened to the strife of tongues— was that the central figure of 
all might be taken suddenly from our head. We had learned to count unhesi- 
tatingly upon the mature sobriety of his quiet judgment of affairs, upon his 
tactful and experienced estimate of men and things, upon the ripe and varied 
knowledge which he possessed of State polity in his largest sense, upon the 
unchallengeable fairness of his constitutional attitude amid the cross-currents of 
political and social strife. And, for the moment at all events, we are simply 
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bewildered by the sudden closing of the door and the ending of his present-day 
service to the Empire whose initial confidence in him had been from his 
Accession onwards deliberately deepened and maintained. Charm of personal 
presence and kindliness is of priceless value to the man who is called upon to 
hold a position so perilous in its greatness of opportunity — opportunity of use or 
misuse. But it needs more than personal charm, more than experience or tact 
or kindliness, to carry aright the burden which lies upon a Sovereign's shoulders. 
There must be a large and steady sense of public duty. There must be a 
genuine and far-reaching care to maintain the honour of a great people and to 
rule worthily of its high traditions. And in an Empire as varied and as vast as 
ours there must be an effective interest in the mutual responsibilities and the 
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inter-dependent life of races and of classes and of creeds. And withal, for the 
whole world's sake, there must, in such a position, be a deliberate and persistent 
determination to seek peace and ensue it. The very enumeration is enough to 
make one bow the head in prayer for any man or woman upon earth to whom so 
mighty a trust is given. How easy to make, on this side or that, a mistake 
which may have immeasurable and disastrous consequence ! We are allowed, in 
the quiet retrospect which this solemn week brings, to ask whether we can see, 
in these nine busy years, mistakes of sovereignty which might thus become seed- 
plots of ill. If we cannot, dare we— above all, dare we on this hallowed spot — 
disconnect that fact from our prayers and his upon his Coronation Day ? ' From 
strength to strength.' And suddenly — in a few hours— when no man looked 
for it, the life here is ended. In the presence of those who loved him best, and 
with the same quiet courage which had looked death in the face eight years ago, 
he passed— it is not yet forty-eight hours since— into the life beyond our ken." 

I have quoted so much of this fine utterance because it expressed with singular 
power, tenderness and felicity, the thoughts that were in the heart of the Empire 
that day. Outside the British dominions expressions of feeling naturally took 
a less intimate form. Yet even here the personal element asserted itself in a 
remarkable way. " He is mourned in France as if he were one of our greatest 
citizens. We had, indeed, come to regard him as one of ourselves," was one of the 
tributes paid by public men. Another " competent authority " quoted by the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, said that Frenchmen had learned to understand 
King Edward and to trust him. " They knew that he would never flinch in the 
hour of danger, but they also knew that what he desired and worked for was an 
honourable peace. . . . They knew very well — they said it a thousand times and 
are repeating it to-day — that whether he was at Reval or at Ischl, at Naples, at 
Homburg or at Berlin he was exercising a benignant personal influence, smoothing 
difficulties and working with all his might against the danger which might be 
apprehended from the arrogance of the strong or the impatience of the weak. 
For this country he stood for the European balance of power and for the scarcely 
less important courtesy of personal intercourse which facilitates pacific inter- 
national relations." A phase of the King's character which powerfully com- 
mended itself to Frenchmen was the dignity and gravity with which he treated 
great affairs. The French people soon learned that " the King took serious 
business seriously, that in all circumstances he maintained his personal dignity 
and all the dignity of his ofiice, while in his relations with others, whatever their 
rank, he instinctively and consistently acted upon the principle of suiim adque. 
Mere busybodies could never get within earshot of him, but he knew a man of 
affairs at once, and men of affairs were accustomed to say of him, as Lord 
Beaconsfield epigrammatically said of Queen Victoria, ' He is the best man of 
business I ever met.' " 

The United States shared with France the sentiment of profound esteem for 
the late King. No monarch, it was stated by the Washington correspondent ot 
the Times, had ever had a stronger grip over American public feeling. " His 
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visit to this country more than a generation ago as Prince of Wales was never 
forgotten. His tact and charm of personaUty made a lasting impression of which 
no Englishman who has sojourned in the United States can be long unaware. 
What the young Prince sowed the King reaped. During his reign the American 
people felt that they knew him as intimately and were known by him as intimately 
as the people of the European countries which he visited so often. They admired 
his qualities as a man of ideals, his Kingship, and the success of his diplomacy." 
Japan, too, in those days following the King's death showed a depth of feeling 
remarkable in that it was evoked by the demise of a foreign Sovereign. On every 
house in Tokio were hung the crossed flags of Japan and England with the staves 
draped in black. The Japanese Press in its obituary notices said that no 
previous ruler achieved so much for the benefit of humanity in so short a time. 
" King Edward deserved to be called a god of Peace and a model among wise 
rulers. The influence of his beneficent life will long remain active though the 
tomb encloses his body." The expressions of sorrow in the columns of the 
world's Press were supplemented by the more formal messages from foreign 
potentates, Parliaments, and public bodies. 

At home dignified tributes were paid in the Houses of Parliament to the dead 
Sovereign. The Premier, Mr. Asquith, in a singularly eloquent speech, spoke of 
him with becoming emotion. " Sir," he said, " in all these multiform manifesta- 
tions of our national and Imperial life history will assign a part of singular 
dignity and authority to the great Ruler whom we have lost. In external affairs 
his powerful personal influence was steadily and zealously directed to the avoid- 
ance not only of war, but of the causes and pretexts for war. He well earned 
the title by which he will always be remembered — the Peacemaker of the World. 
Within the boundaries of his own Empire, by his intimate knowledge of its com- 
ponent parts, by his broad, elastic sympathy not only with the ambitions and the 
aspirations but with the sufferings and hardships of all his people, by his ready 
response to any and every appeal, whether to the sense of justice or to the 
spirit of compassion, he won a degree of loyalty and of confidence which few 
Sovereigns have ever enjoyed. Here, Sir, at home we all recognise that above 
the din and dust of our hard-fought controversies, detached from party, attached 
only to the common interest, we had in him an arbiter ripe in experience, judicial 
in temper, at once a reverent worshipper of our traditions and a watchful guardian 
of our constitutional liberties." 

What, Mr. Asquith asked, were the qualities which in the case of the King 
proved him so admirably fitted to the task and gave him an enduring and 
illustrious record among the rulers and governors of nations ? He proceeded : " I 
should be disposed to assign the first place to what sounds a commonplace but, 
in its persistent and unfailing exercise, is one of the rarest virtues— a strong, 
abiding, dominating sense of public duty. King Edward, be it remembered, 
was a man of many and varied interests, a sportsman in the best sense, an ardent 
and discriminating patron of the arts, as well equipped as any man of his time 
for the give-and-take of social intercourse, and wholly free from the prejudices 
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and narrowing rules of caste, at home in all companies, an enfranchised citizen of 
the world. To such a man, endowed as he was by nature, placed where he was 
by fortune and by circumstance, there was open, if he had chosen to enter it, an 
unlimited field for self-indulgence. But, Sir, as every one will acknowledge who 
has been brought into daily contact with him in the sphere of affairs, his duty to 
the State always came first. In this great business community there was no 
better man of business, no one by whom the humdrum obligations of punctuality, 
method, preciseness, economy of time and speech were more keenly recognised or 
more severely practised. I speak from a privileged and close experience when 
I say that, wherever he was or whatever may have been his apparent preoccupa- 
tions, in the transaction of the business of the State there were never any arrears, 
there was never any trace of confusion, there was never any moment of avoidable 
delay. Next to this, and I am still within the domain of practice and administra- 
tion, I should put a singular, perhaps an unrivalled, tact in the management of 
men and a judgment of intuitive shrewdness as to the best outlet from perplexing 
and even baffling situations. He had in its highest and best development the 
genius of common sense. 

" But, Sir, even these rare gifts of practical efficiency were, during the whole of 
his Kingship, yoked to the service of a great ideal. He was animated every day 
of his Sovereignty by the thought that he was at once the head and the chief 
servant of the vast and complex organism which we call the British Empire. He 
recognised in the fullest degree both the powers and the limitations of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Here at home, though no politician, he was, as every 
one knows, a keen social reformer. Already as Prince of Wales he had entered 
with zeal into the work of two Royal Commissions, one on the housing of the 
working classes, the other on the problems connected with the aged poor. His 
magnificent services, both before and after his Accession, to our hospitals will 
never be forgotten. He loved his people at home and over the seas. Their 
interests were his interests, their fame was his fame. He had no self apart 
from them." 

The Premier passed on to refer to the more intimate side of the King's 
character, a subject upon which he was peculiarly qualified to speak. " I will 
not," he observed, " touch for more than a moment on more delicate and sacred 
ground— on his personal charm, the warmth and wealth of his humanity, 
his unfailing considerateness for all who, in any capacity, were permitted to 
work for him. I will only say in this connection that no man in our time has 
been more justly beloved by his family and his friends, and no ruler in our 
or in any time has been more sincerely true, more unswervingly loyal, more 
uniformly kind to his advisers and his servants. By the unsearchable councils 
of the Disposer of events he has been called, suddenly, without warning, to 
his account. We are still dazed under the blow which has befallen us. It is 
too soon as yet even to attempt to realise its full meaning. But this at least 
we may say at once and with full assurance, that he has left to his people a 
memory and an example which they will never forget — a memory of great 
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opportunities greatly employed, an example, which the humblest of his subjects 
may treasure and strive to follow, of simplicity, courage, self-denial, tenacious 
devotion, up to the last moment of conscious life, to work, to duty, and to 
service." 

Mr. Balfour followed with a eulogium, marked by fine feeling and a sense 
of analytical power which made it highly effective. " I have often wondered," 
he said, " at the depth of the feeling, of the personal feeling of affection and 
devotion which it is possible for a Sovereign circumstanced as our Sovereigns 
are to excite among those over whom they reign. It is easy for those who, 
like the right hon. gentleman and myself and many others, have been brought 
into personal contact with the late King, to appreciate his kindliness, his readiness 
to understand the difficulties of those who were endeavouring to serve him, the 
unfailing tact, and all the admirable qualities which the Prime Minister has so 
•eloquently described. But, when I ask myself how the great community over 
which King Edward ruled could feel as those felt who were brought within 
his immediate contact, then I say it is due, and can only be due, to some un- 
communicable and unanalysable power of genius which enabled the King, by 
the perfect simplicity of his personality, to make all men love him and understand 
him. Sir, genius keeps its own counsels, and I think no mere attempt at analysing 
■character, no weighing of merits, no attempt to catalogue great gifts, really 
touches the root of that great secret which has made King Edward one of the 
most beloved Monarchs that have ever ruled over this Empire. This power of 
communicating to all mankind, the power of bringing them into sympathy, is 
surely the most king-like of all qualities, the one most valuable in a Sovereign, 
when the duties of kingship are not becoming easier as time goes on, when, as 
I think, they are becoming, too, under conditions of modern Empire, even more 
necessary for the health and even the existence of the State." 

The Opposition leader went on to speak of the late King in his relation to 
the Empire : " I think it is becoming more and more apparent to everybody 
who considers the circumstances of this great Empire that our Sovereign, the 
Monarch of this country, is one of its most valued possessions. For what are 
we in these islands .? We are part of an Empire which, in one Continent, is the 
heir of great Oriental monarchies, and in other Continents is one of a brother- 
hood of democracies. And of this strangely compacted whole the hereditary 
Sovereign of Great Britain is the embodiment, and the only material embodiment, 
of Imperial unity. He it is to whom all eyes across the seas look as the embodi- 
ment of their Imperial ideal, while we, the politicians of the hour, are as dim 
and shadowy figures to our fellow-subjects in other lands. While I think they 
but half understand our controversies and but imperfectly appreciate or realise 
our characteristics, the Monarch— the Constitutional Monarch of this oreat 
Empire— is the sign and symbol that they and we are all united together 
as one great Empire to carry out great and common interests. The burden 
therefore, which is thrown upon the Sovereign could never have been foreseen 
by our forefathers before this Empire came into being, and I think that even 
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we ourselves at this very moment and at this late stage of Imperial development 
are only half beginning to understand its vital importance. Sir, if I am right, 
and I think I am right, in what I am saying, these marvellous gifts which King 
Edward possessed are, as I have said, the great kingly qualities which we most 
desire to see in our Monarch, and he used them to the utmost and to the full as 
the Prime Minister has told us, and they had their effect not merely among his 
subjects, wherever they might dwell, but also among people belonging to other 
nations, our neighbours, happily our friends in other countries." 

Mr. Balfour next touched upon the King's influence on foreign policy. 
" There had been," he said, '' strange misunderstandings with regard to the 
relation of His Majesty to foreign policy. There are people who suppose that 
he took upon himself duties commonly left to his servants, and that when the 
secrets of diplomacy are revealed to the historian it will be found that he took 
a part not known but half suspected in the transactions of his reign. Sir, that 
is to belittle the King. That is not to pay him the tribute which in this con- 
nection he so greatly and justly deserves. We must not think of him as a 
dexterous diplomatist. He was a great Monarch, and it was because he was 
able naturally, simply through the incommunicable gift of personality to make 
all feel — to embody to all men — the friendly policy of this country, that he was 
able to do a work in the bringing together of nations which has fallen to the 
lot of few men, be they king or be they subject, to accomplish. He did that 
which no Minister, no Cabinet, no Ambassadors, neither treaties, nor protocols, 
nor understandings, which no debates, no banquets, no speeches were able to 
perform. He, by his personality, and by his personality alone, brought home 
to the minds of millions on the Continent, as nothing that we could have done 
could have brought it home to them, the friendly feelings of the country over 
which King Edward ruled." Mr. Balfour concluded his singularly felicitous 
reference to King Edward's great qualities as follows : " Sir, he has gone. He 
has gone in the plenitude of his powers, in the noontide of his popularity, ripe 
in experience. He has gone, and he will never be absent from the memory or 
from the affection of those who were his subjects." 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the Parliamentary tributes that were paid 
to the late King was embodied in the speech of Mr. E. Edwards, the Labour 
member for Hanley. " He did not know," he said, " that it was necessary that 
anybody should rise from those benches to assure the House and the country of 
the earnest and sincere sympathy of the great mass of the working classes of this 
country. But he would venture, from an intimate knowledge of a large section of 
those classes, to assure the House that no loss of a monarch, whether King or 
Queen, could so much affect the lives of a great mass of the people as the loss 
which we had sustained in the last few days." He continued : " The King, by 
his noble life, by his heroic services, has brought the great mags of working men 
to realise that, after all, those in high places have used their enormous powers to 
make their lot happier and brighter. Of no one may it be so truly said as of the 
late King that he worked and toiled for the good of the people. While his 
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immediate associations were with those whose lot is better in this world, the great 

mass of the people at the base of society found that in the King they had a 

warm and sincere friend. I am satisfied that throughout the length and breadth 

of this land to-day there will be one feeling, and one only, and that is that they 

have lost, all of them, one of their warmest friends, one of their best friends, and 

their prayers and sympathy will go out to those who are left to mourn that they 

may be comforted and sustained in their great trial. I myself feel that the lot 

of the great mass of the country during the reigns of the last two Monarchs has 

considerably improved, and when I realise the enormous effort the late King 

made to make those in this island and in the whole Empire happier and better, 

I quite see that the greatest eulogium that will be paid by any one will be that 

which comes from the lowest strata of society, and from the enormous mass of 

men, women, and children who have learned to love and respect him. Nowhere 

will sorrow be truer, more sincere, or deeper than among the humblest of the 

poor. In thousands of cottage homes will go up in rare sincerity the honest 

prayers of honest men and women that the Queen Mother may be sustained in 

her sad and serious loss. I respectfully add my tribute on behalf of the Labour 

Party. The temptation to say more is strong, but I leave it, and I feel that, 

having listened to the two speeches, the House will not consider that I am at all 

out of place in contributing my small mite. In this House we are divided on 

many questions, but on this question there is no division. All of us are anxious 

to excel in our admiration and respect of a great King who succeeded a great 

Queen, and our earnest prayer is that King George may live up to the example 

of his father and that it may redound to the everlasting happiness of this 

country." 

That such a tribute should come from such a source is the best of all proofs 
that King Edward was the King of every Englishman, and no mere ornamental 
upholder of an abstract monarchical principle. Apart from the Parliamentary 
tributes there were many deeply interesting testimonies to the memory of the dead 
King. The most eloquent of these was uttered by Lord Rosebery at a special 
Court of the Governors of the Royal Scottish Hospital on May 1 8th. After a refer- 
ence to the difficulty of following Queen Victoria, " the venerable sovereign who in 
a reign of unparalleled length had knit the hearts of our nation more closely to 
her than they had ever been knit to any British monarch," Lord Rosebery said : — 
" King Edward found the Empire at war, and it was, I think, that circum- 
stance which may be said to have given the colour and the note and the inspiration 
to his reign. Before he was crowned the Empire was at peace, and, what is much 
more, as the years of his reign progressed it was given to him to accord to South 
Africa, not merely peace, but union and prosperity, and to found in that sorely 
distracted region a new Empire for the British Crown. It was not only in South 
Africa that the late King promoted peace. As it was given to him to found 
peace in the beginning of his reign, so he pursued peace throughout the whole of 
that reign. He found Europe alienated from Great Britain under a misconception 
as I think, of the nature of the South African War, but alienated profoundly and 
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bitterly from this country ; and he set himself, so far as we can judge from 
without, to win back for his country the good will and regard of the other 
countries of the world. Surely it is sufficient testimony of his having done so 
when we see the long column of Sovereigns and Princes who will follow him to 
his grave on Friday next. It was not merely the Princes and Sovereigns of the 
world whom our King sought to win over to our country. It was the people as 
well. No one can have seen him in any foreign country where he stayed without 
seeing how profoundly he attracted to his personality the communities among 
whom he was living. He has left on all nations, as I firmly believe, the impress 
of his marked and peaceful personality, which exists in every intelligent human 
being throughout the civilised world, and which has left the seal, the great seal, 
of his reign as the seal of peace throughout the world. It would be a mistake. 
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THE PROCESSION TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Photo hy Topical Press. 



I think, to believe that our late King set himself as a diplomatist and statesman 
to do work which was not proper for a constitutional King, but which is the 
natural work of Ministers and diplomatists. He was not intent on framing 
alliances or bringing about understandings hostile to other countries. What, I 
believe, he had hoped to do was this — by his own winning tact, by his exquisite 
kindliness of nature, by the transparent goodness of his character to unite all 
people in bonds of friendship, so far as may be, and so to bring about the peace 
which he had nearest his heart. He won the hearts of the people throughout 
the world." 

Shortly after the King's death and before the remains were coffined Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A., was commissioned to make a last sketch of a subject who in life 
had several times sat for him. The artist afterwards gave an interesting account 
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of the vivid impressions which he experienced in the death chamber. " My 
task," he said, " seemed too great for me to perform. I felt obsessed with its 
gravity. Yet, as I took up my pencil, I once again saw the look of beautiful 
kindliness on his face, and he seemed to me no longer dead. Soon, however, 
I saw how his features had been transfigured. There was no earthliness about 
him. The look of tiredness I have known sometimes — even of utter weariness — 
had been swept away. I saw before my eyes the Ideal King, wearing a look-^ 
a consciousness — dare I put it so .' — of one who has at last come into his own. 
I became strangely impressed with the beauty of his face, and I found myself — 
— unconsciously at first — recalling another as my pencil worked. It came to me 
suddenly that the features were suggesting a curious likeness to those of his 
father, the late Prince Consort. For a time I forgot this strange visitant thought, 
but it became consistent in the end — the genesis of the face." 

The coffin in which the body was placed at a period subsequent to that at 
which Sir Luke Fildes wrote was a massive casket made of oak grown in Windsor 
Forest. In the lid was set a heavy brass plate bearing this inscription : — 

Depositum 

Serenissimi Potentissimi et Excellentissimi 

MONARCHY 

EDUARDI SEPTIMI. 

Dei Gratia Britanniarum et Terrarum 

Transmarinarum Quae in Ditione 

Sunt Britannicae Regis, Fidei 

Defensoris, India Imperatoris. 

Obiit VI. Mail 

Anno Domini MCMX. 

^TATIS Su^ LXIX. 

Regnique Sui IX. 

Strangely enough in the circumstances there is an important error in the last 
line of this inscription—" Regnique Sui IX " — for King Edward ascended the 
throne on January 22nd, 1901, and consequently completed the ninth year of his 
reign on January 22nd, 1910. He therefore died in the tenth, not the ninth, year 
of his reign. The blunder recalls that which I have pointed out in an eariier 
chapter (vol. i. p. 59). The coffin was removed on May 14th from the bedroom, 
which is situated at the back of the Palace, to the Throne Room. A body of 
non-commissioned officers of the Grenadier Guards acted as bearer party, and 
a detachment of men from the King's Company of the same regiment mounted 
guard when the body had been placed in position. 

The arrangements were of the simplest description. There were none of the 
oppressive funereal trappings which usually make the chapelle ardente a thing of 
horror. The room was left in all the magnificence of its crimson and gold 
decorations. As a writer who had an opportunity of inspecting the chamber 
soon after the body had been removed to it said, " It was the dignity of death 
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and not its terrors that the loving hands which transformed the Throne Room 
into a private chapel manifestly desired to express." Not far from the bier under 
the crimson canopy of the Throne an altar was arranged in place of the Chair of 
State which usually rested there. It was covered with an exquisitely embroidered 
altar cloth, and upon it rested a plain gold cross flanked by two lighted tapers 
which rose from a base of white flowers, chiefly lilac and lilies of the valley. In 
front of the altar, with the head towards the cross, was the coffin standing on a 
low erection the outer sides of which were covered with purple velvet. Draping 
it was the same beautiful cream and gold pall which was used at Queen Victoria's 
funeral. In a conspicuous place on the bier was the Royal Standard lying in 
graceful folds, and at the foot of the coffin on the floor reposed the King's Colour 
of the Company of Grenadier Guards which was doing Guard duty. A further 
most striking feature of the arrangements was the display upon the coffin of the 
historic emblems of Royalty, together with the insignia of the Garter. Placed 
between the coffin and the altar was a crimson praying-chair for the use of Queen 
Alexandra. A cross of mauve and white orchids, deposited by the widowed 
Queen, and a wreath made of lilies of the valley, a tribute from the Duke of 
Connaught, rested on the step of the altar, and close by was a memento from 
the aged Emperor of Austria, while a fourth wreath, sent by King Manuel of 
Portugal, was placed by the coffin. Four large candles, one placed at each corner 
of the bier, gave light to a scene which had about it little of the pageantry of 
woe. It was, perhaps, in the pose and immobility of the Guard that there was 
the strongest suggestion of mourning. At each corner of the bier, some feet 
away from it, stood a stalwart Guardsman in full uniform of scarlet tunic and 
black bearskin. All four rested upon their reversed arms, their white gloved 
hands crossed upon the butts of their rifles, and their heads bowed. Some 
little distance away a non-commissioned officer was posted, and at the end of 
the chamber the Captain in charge of the Guard walked to and fro with drawn 
sword. For three days the vigil continued, the Guard being relieved at regular 
intervals. 

There were daily services in the Throne Room which the widowed Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family attended. On the morning of May 17th, prior 
to the removal of the remains to Westminster Hall, where elaborate arrangements 
had been made for a public lying-in-state, there was a final service at which were 
present besides Queen Alexandra, the Empress Marie of Russia and the King 
of Denmark, and many of the leading members of the Royal House. King 
George and Queen Mary and their children later in the morning attended 
a similar service prior to taking their places in the State procession. 

London looked grey and grim on this morning of May 17th which was to 
mark the first stage of the funeral of King Edward. Over all was a thin haze 
which gave to the vast buildings of the official quarter of the town an appearance 
of sombre dignity in thorough harmony with the brooding melancholy of the 
population. In the short route over which the procession was to pass gathered 
a sober-garbed, silent multitude drawn from every quarter of the great city. A 
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London crowd is usually a lively crowd, lacking, perhaps, the gaiety and abandon 
of the Parisian populace, but possessing, nevertheless, an animation which is 
scarcely less noteworthy. On this occasion the spell of a mighty grief seemed to 
be over all. There was nothing about it of the formal regret for one apart from 
the great crowd which is customarily associated with the obsequies of departed 
Royalty. It was a demonstration of pure sorrow for the loss of one who was 
regarded as an intimate friend, and not least an intimate friend of the humble 
and lowly. Londoners have been seen in many moods, but by general consent 
they never showed a finer dignity or a truer nobility than on this occasion. 

Exactly at eleven o'clock the bearer party, consisting of twelve stalwart 
guardsmen, reverently bore the coffin from the Palace to the waiting gun-carriage 
which was to take it to Westminister Hall. The casket was covered with the 
beautiful cream silk pall to which reference has already been made. Above 
it, at the head, was placed the Crown upon a cushion ; at the foot rested the 
Sceptre and Orb ; in the centre were the Ribbon and Star of the Garter. The 
Royal Standard gracefully draped was disposed at the foot of the coffin. There 
was not a single tone of mourning in the entire scheme of colour. Indeed, 
throughout all the phases of the ceremonial, there was a solemn beauty which, 
as was truly said at the time, " would have been after the great heart of the King, 
who was ever genial and had a human delight in the bright things of life." 

The procession started amid the impressive roll of the side drums of the massed 
bands of the Brigade of Guards. The notes echoed and re-echoed with weird effect 
through the silent spaces of the Palace enclosure, and then they merged into the 
beautiful music of Beethoven's Funeral March in B flat. Meanwhile the procession 
was slowly passing down the Mall through lines of soldiers resting with bowed heads 
upon their arms reversed. Prominent in the ranks at the head of the stately cortege, 
walking side by side, were Earl Roberts and Lord Kitchener, both carrying their 
batons as Field Marshals. Following them were the Admirals of the Fleet, 
among whom Lord Fisher was conspicuous, and then came into view a group of 
Indian officers, men of the sturdy Goorkha race which supplies some of the most 
famous of the troops in our Indian Army. This section of the procession was 
preceded and followed by the first and second divisions of the Sovereign's 
escort of the 1st Life Guards. The men were dismounted and made a splendid 
picture as with rhythmic step they marched along. Before they had passed the 
eight superb black horses drawing the gun-carriage came into view. By the side 
of the gun-carriage walked the King's Company of Grenadier Guards, all picked 
men, whose proud privilege it had been to keep the vigil in the Throne Room. 
Outside them to the right and left marched the veterans of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, whose picturesque uniforms added a new note of colour to a scene of 
dazzling beauty. They carried their mediaeval halberds reversed, and marched 
with a step which gave peculiar dignity to their bearing. Immediately after the 
coffin walked King George in the uniform of an admiral. Behind him, wearing 
the uniform of naval cadets, were his two elder sons, the Duke of Cornwall (soon 
afterwards to become Prince of Wales) and Prince Albert. The Duke of 
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Connaught, the late King's only surviving brother — who had arrived in England 
from a tour in East Africa only a day or two previously — followed, walking 
between the King of Denmark and the King of Norway — both of them closely 
allied to the Royal House. The venerable Prince Christian was also in this 
illustrious group of family mourners. In their footsteps walked a notable group 
of foreign representatives who had come to England for the funeral. The officers 
of the Household came next, and then attention was riveted on the first of nine 
mourning carriages in which rode Queen Alexandra, henceforward to be known 
as the Queen Mother. Accompanying Her Majesty were her sister and the 
Empress Marie of Russia, and her two daughters the Princess Royal and Princess 
Victoria. All the Royal ladies were heavily veiled, but Queen Alexandra 
leaned forward so as to be seen by the crowd, and a haunting memory which 
many took home that day was of a pale distraught face seen dimly through the 
haze of a cold spring morning. Queen Mary and her younger children with the 
Queen of Norway occupied the second carriage. The remaining seven carriages 
bore other ladies of the Royal House garbed in the deepest mourning. With 
these carriages the procession was completed. 

To the majestic music of Beethoven's march the procession slowly passed 
down the Mall as far as Marlborough House, where the brass instruments and 
the muffled drums ceased, and the musical requiem was caught up and carried 
along by the pipers of the Scots Guards, who began to play that most touching of 
Highland laments " The Flowers of the Forest." The sweetly pathetic notes of 
this refrain were heard continuously until the procession came abreast of the 
Duke of York's Column, where the massed bands of the Guards commenced 
Chopin's March Funebre. As the outlines of the Parliamentary buildings 
appeared in sight the music again changed to the familiar strains of the " Dead 
March " in Saul, and it was to those cadences which have thrilled the hearts of 
sorrowing millions that the journey was completed. All along the route behind 
the lines of the soldiers were dense masses of black-garbed people whose 
demeanour testified eloquently to their grief 

When the procession reached New Palace Yard the cofl[in was borne from the 
gun-carriage into Westminster Hall, where elaborate arrangements had been made 
in advance for a public lying-in-state. Here the members of both Houses of 
Parliament were in waiting to receive it. The members of the House of Lords 
took up their positions on the west side of the Hall, and the members of the House 
of Commons on the opposite side, the catafalque being between them. The 
constitutional significance of this association of the two Houses of the legislature 
in the funeral rites of the head of the State would at any time have been apparent, 
but it had an added interest on this occasion owing to the differences which 
acutely divided the two chambers. The body was brought up the Hall in a 
stately procession, at the head of which was the Archbishop of Canterbury, pre- 
ceded by the Archiepiscopal Cross. Accompanying the Primate was the Dean 
of Westminster, and then followed the great officers of the army and the navy. 
After the coffin walked the Queen Mother and other illustrious mourners. When 
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the catafalque was reached, the members of the Royal Family took their stand 
at the head of the coffin, and the others in the procession arranged themselves on 
each side. As soon as the massive casket had been deposited in its intended 
place a simple service was conducted by the Primate. It consisted of a few 
prayers, the chanting of Psalm xxiii. (Domimis regit me), an anthem (" Blest are 
the Departed " from Spohr's " Last Judgment "), a brief address by the Primate, 
and the familiar hymn, " O God our help in ages past." 

The Primate's address was in perfect harmony with the solemn beauty of the 
occasion. " Brothers," said his Grace, " the Sovereign whom his Empire and 
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THE CROWD IN PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 
Pkoto by Topical Press, 

the world delighted to honour is suddenly taken from our head, and perhaps we 
find it difficult to fix in our thoughts the significance of these memorable days, 
the lesson of this scene for us and for the multitudes who will throng to look 
upon it. Here in the great Hall of English history we stand in the presence of 
Death. But Death is, to us Christians, swallowed up in a larger Life. Our 
common sorrow reminds us of our common hope. Rise from sorrow to thanks- 
giving and prayer. We give thanks. We thank God for a Ruler devoted to the 
service of his people; we thank God for the peace and prosperity which have 
marked King Edward's reign ; we thank God for teaching us still to see His 
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hand in the story of our nation's well being. And we pray ; we pray God that, 
as we are united by this great sorrow, we may be united for the tasks which lie 
before us, for the fight against all that is unworthy of our calling as the Christian 
inheritors of a great Empire — the fight against selfishness and impurity and 
greed, the fight against the spirit that is callous or profane. Let us pledge 
ourselves afresh from this solemn hour to a deliberate and unswerving effort, as 
Christian folk, to set forward what is true and just, what is lovely and of good 
report, in the daily life, both public and private, of a people to whom much is 
given and of whom much will be required." 

When the Primate had given the Benediction the illustrious assemblage 
slowly melted away, to give place in a brief space to a vast ever-changing body 
of mourners, drawn from every element of the population. Whoever may have 
been responsible for this selection of Westminster Hall as the scene of the 
historic lying-in-state of King Edward VII. had the gift of a fine imagination. 
Scarcely excepting even the adjacent Abbey, no existing building enshrines so 
much of the traditions of the English race as the great Hall of Rufus. Within 
its ample walls have taken place some of the most moving episodes in English 
history, from the Coronation banquets of the Middle Ages to the trials of 
Charles I. and Warren Hastings. It is pre-eminently a national building, con- 
secrated as few structures are by a continuous association of hundreds of years 
with the gradual evolution of the nation. Thus the lying-in-state made a mute 
appeal to history, which met with a response in the heart of every true patriot 
who cherished old traditions and felt their inspiring influence. 

Wonderful crowds gathered to pay a personal tribute to the remains of the 
dead Sovereign. When the doors were opened at four o'clock a vast qtteiie 
stretched from the entrance in Old Palace Yard to Vauxhall Bridge and beyond. 
As the evening wore on the assemblage instead of diminishing grew in numbers, 
and when the doors closed at ten o'clock many were taking up their positions for 
an all-night vigil. The human stream flowed through the Hall in two divisions, 
one passing on the right and the other on the left of the catafalque. The mass 
united when the catafalque was left behind and flowed out at the great door of 
the Hall into New Palace Yard, and thence into Parliament Square. The scene 
in the Hall as this great silent, ever-moving current of human beings flowed will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. In the centre of the noble Hall 
stood the catafalque with at its apex the coffin surmounted by the glittering 
emblems of sovereignty. At the head of the casket were posted four members 
of the King's Bodyguard of Gentlemen-at-Arms with halberds reversed, and on 
each side were two officers of the Grenadier Guards, standing motionless with 
bowed heads and leaning on their swords. At each of the four corners was a 
Yeoman of the Guard, and at the foot of the coffin was a Goorkha officer. Some 
beautiful wreaths from illustrious personages, including the Dowager Queen of 
Sweden and the German Emperor, were arranged at the foot, and lent an 
additional touch of beauty to a wondrous tableau. The only lights in the Hall 
were the candles about the bier, and as the daylight weakened these shone out 
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with a brilliancy which pierced the fine haze caused by the dust from hundreds 
of thousands of feet. For three days the lying-in-state continued with little or 
no change in the arrangements. The public interest, so far from diminishing 
as the week wore on, became more marked, and the gigantic queue lengthened 
and lengthened until it was said to have reached six miles. The line stretched 
at one time directly as far almost as Chelsea Bridge, and then curled inwards 
about the maze of streets and squares that form the region of Pimlico. It is 
probable that more than half a million persons of all classes passed through 
the Hall during the three days. Perfect decorum marked the demeanour of the 
crowds throughout. The only incident was the breaking of the queue on the 
second night by people who were fearful lest they should be too late to get 
through the Hall. On this occasion the police were somewhat taken by surprise, 
but the arrangements generally were marked by admirable orderliness and 
efficiency. Many illustrious visitors went to witness this remarkable homage of a 
nation to its dead sovereign. At three o'clock on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
third day of the ceremony, the German Emperor visited the Hall in the company 
of King George. His Imperial Majesty had only a few hours earlier arrived in 
London, and he doubtless wished to show by his presence by the bier at the 
earliest possible moment how deeply he sympathised with the British people in 
their loss. He deposited a beautiful wreath of purple and white flowers by the 
side of the coffin, and then with King George knelt fof a time in silent prayer. 

Memorable as were the scenes at the lying-in-state, they were surpassed in 
solemn grandeur by the actual funeral ceremonies on May 20th. It was a 
pageant vast in its spectacular proportions and unparalleled in the sublimity of its 
human aspects. Not the nation only but the Empire observed the day as one of 
mourning. Around the earth with the sun went the requiem for almost the 
greatest of English monarchs. In London the day will ever be remembered as 
one of the most extraordinary in the history of the great city. The funeral day 
of Queen Victoria, perhaps, resembled it most closely, but the tribute then paid to 
the illustrious dead lacked the dominant — almost passionate— personal note which 
will ever give to the funeral of King Edward a distinction peculiarly its own. 
The elements seemed to have conspired to add to the grandeur of the occasion. 
The day was ushered in with a thunderstorm accompanied by heavy showers of 
rain. When the morning broke the great city was enveloped in a thick mist 
which covered it as with a pall. But the gloom was only temporary. As the 
hours sped by the mists rolled away revealing a sky of almost Neapolitan 
blue. The populace were early astir, anxious to take up their positions for the 
ceremony. Many, indeed, there were who braved all the terrors of the storm in 
a night's sojourn in the streets where favourable points of view were to be secured. 
Hour by hour the crowd thickened until a stage was reached at several parts of 
the route at which it seemed that not a further unit could be added to the closely 
packed throng behind the thin red military line which marked off the road space 
left free for the procession. In the Park the grassy expanses made possible the 
assembly of people in vast numbers without inconvenience ; but even here the limit 
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was practically reached some time before the passing of the procession. " What 
an amazing demonstration it was of the hold which King Edward had upon the 
affection of his subjects, rich and poor, high and low alike, and upon the imagina- 
tion of foreign nations," observed the descriptive writer of the Times. " It was 
not London alone that was represented in these enormous throngs. The 
Park was swarming with country folk and resounded with all the dialects of 
all the shires. Noticeable, too, in the crowd were the numbers of foreigners. It 
seemed as if representatives of ' all people that on earth do dwell ' had come to 
the capital of the United Kingdom to see the funeral of its great King." 

The opening episode of the series of historic tableaux which constituted the 
funeral ceremony was the Sovereign's procession from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Hall. This was a fitting prelude to the main pageant. With 
King George rode the flower of European sovereignty. These foreign mourners 
constituted one of the most illustrious groups ever brought together in 
England. At the head of them was the German Emperor, the nephew of the 
late King, who, now as always, was quick to identify himself with this country in 
its sorrow. The Emperor's brother. Prince Henry of Prussia, a worthy member 
of the house of Hohenzollern, accompanied him and shared with him the national 
gratitude for sympathy promptly and delicately given. Three other illustrious 
mourners intimately related to the British Royal Family were the King of 
Denmark and the King of the Hellenes, the brothers of the Queen Mother, and 
the Empress Marie of Russia, her sister. In the same category of family 
mourners were the King of Norway, his wife, Queen Maud, the late King's 
daughter, and the King of Spain, while I must not overlook the three little 
princes of Greece, who accompanied their father. Young King Manuel of 
Portugal, whom King Edward had so recently entertained in stately fashion at 
Windsor, figured in the ranks, as did also the King of the Belgians, the European 
sovereign who last succeded to a Throne, and the King of Bulgaria, the monarch 
whose elevation to full regal status had a short time previously caused so con- 
siderable a flutter in diplomatic dovecotes. 

In addition to the seven reigning Sovereigns and the other Royal mourners 
named, there were many notable personages representing the great Powers. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph sent his heir the Archduke Francis Ferdinand ; from 
Turkey came the cousin and heir-apparent of the Sultan, the promising son of 
the deposed ruler Abdul Aziz. Italy's representative was the Duke of Aosta, 
the cousin of the King, who is a familiar figure in English Society. The Queen 
•of the Netherlands sent her husband to attend the funeral, and the Queen's 
mother, Queen Emma, was also present in a less representative character. 
Sweden, in the absence of the King through indisposition, was represented by 
His Majesty's brother. Prince Carl, the Duke of Vestergotland, the husband of 
Queen Alexandra's niece, the Princess Ingeborg of Denmark. In the cortkge, 
too, were seen many of the lesser though by no means unimportant branches of 
the Royal houses — the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Queen Mary's 
■cousin, the Crown Princes of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, Prince 
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Rupprecht of Bavaria, Prince Johann Georg of Saxony, Duke Albert of 
Wurtemberg, Prince Philip of Coburg, and the Duke of Orleans. The Khedive's 
brother, Prince Mohamed Ali, was in attendance, and from the Further East came 
Prince Fushimi of Japan and Prince Tsai-Tao of the Chinese Imperial Family. 
The representatives of the two great Republics, of the East and the West, occupied 
positions apart. France greatly wished to send M. Loubet, who was so intimately 
associated with the King in the carrying through of the entente cordiale ; but 
considerations of etiquette stood in the way, and ultimately M. Pichon, the able 
Foreign Minister of France, was allocated for the duty. The United States was 
more fortunate in being able to be represented by a man of the very highest 
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distinction in the person of Mr. Roosevelt. The famous ex-President found a 
melancholy satisfaction in paying this tribute to one for whom he had a tremendous 
admiration, and though in his simple garb of evening dress he escaped the 
observation of many during the day, the fact that he was in the procession was 
prominently commented upon in the public descriptions of the funeral, and gave 
immense satisfaction to Mr. Roosevelt's admirers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Following in the footsteps of the Royal mourners were the gorgeously apparelled 
members of their suites. The glittering throng supplied an epitome of the 
uniforms of the armies of the world. 

Amazingly picturesque and dignified this wonderful procession of illustrious 
mourners looked as it moved along the Mall on its way to Westminster. On 
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King George's right hand was the German Emperor, looking every inch an 
Emperor as in his British Field Marshal's uniform he passed along in melancholy 
— almost stern — contemplation. On His Majesty's left was the Duke of 
Connaught, also wearing the scarlet uniform and plumes of a Field Marshal. 
Behind came the King of Norway and the King of Spain riding abreast, followed 
by the King of Bulgaria, the King of Portugal, and the King of Denmark. In 
another line was the young King of the Belgians, having on either side the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand of Austria and the Crown Prince of the Ottoman 
Empire. Afterwards in a glittering group came a number of other princes and 
their suites. Now the scene changed, and the attention of the public was con- 
centrated upon a line of Royal carriages bearing other august mourners. In the 
leading carriage were the Queen Mother, her sister the Empress Marie of Russia, 
and her daughters the Princess Royal and the Princess Victoria. The widowed 
Queen leaned forward in the carriage so as to be seen of the people, and she 
acknowledged their silent yet expressive marks of sympathy with a gracious 
inclination of the head. In the second carriage rode Queen Mary with the 
Queen of Norway and the Duke of Cornwall and Princess Mary. Other 
members of the Royal Family occupied subsequent carriages, and at the close 
of the procession, also in carriages, were various special representatives of 
foreign Powers, amongst them M. Pichon and Mr. Roosevelt. 

The arrival of the procession in New Palace Yard presented a striking picture 
to the spectators who gathered in thousands about this historic centre. To adopt 
the words of an eye-witness, " The spectators saw stately horses moving in a 
stately, silent measure and carrying princely riders in various attitudes which yet 
were uniform in their common feature of gorgeousness. Visions of gold, and 
scarlet, and blue and green succeeded one another with dazzling rapidity, and it 
was only because the procession made a wide circuit in approaching the entrance 
to New Palace Yard that persons there assembled became sufficiently used to the 
general magnificence to allow themselves at last to distinguish one splendid prince 
from another. The King was first recognised. He rode a dark-coloured horse, 
and in General's uniform impressed every beholder by his dignified and gracious 
bearing." The procession wheeled into New Palace Yard and came to a standstill 
near the great entrance to the hall. As the King and his uncle and the German 
Emperor drew rein the other Kings and Princes formed a semicircle around the 
gun-carriage which was to bear the cofifin to its last resting-place. The illustrious 
riders then dismounted. Meanwhile, the Royal carriages had driven into the 
enclosure and that of the Queen Mother had reached the entrance. Observing, 
the Emperor ran forward to assist her to alight. In his alacrity he went to the wrong 
side of the carriage, but he quickly rectified the error and, waving the servants 
aside, opened the door. The Queen Mother stepped out with noble dignity and 
was saluted by her illustrious kinsman with warm sympathy. The incident, 
though trivial in itself, made a great impression upon those who witnessed it, and 
it gave a keynote of personal affection which was sustained throughout the day 
in all the solemn episodes of this great State function. 
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In the presence of the chief Royal mourners the Archbishop of Canterbury 
conducted a brief service in the Hall, and then the bearers were summoned to do 
their duty. Presently the coffin was taken from the catafalque and, preceded by 
the Archbishop and his chaplain, who bore aloft the primatal cross, was carried 
outside and deposited on the gun-carriage amid an impressive silence. The pall 
was arranged with the emblems of State upon it, and then the start was made. 
As the King and the German Emperor passed the Queen Mother's carriage, 
they saluted Her Majesty, and the fifty princes who followed paid the same 
touching tribute to the widowed Queen. The procession, which now took final 
shape, was representative of all the varied elements which go to make up the 




THE GUN-CARRIAGE PASSING THE MARBLE ARCH, HYDE PARK. 
Photo hy Topical Press. 

Empire. The Navy and the Army and the Territorial Force were adequately 
represented, as was also the armed strength of the Britains beyond the seas. The 
great officers of State, with the Agent-Generals of the Dominions and Colonies, 
and other high functionaries, too, were there, with many noble and distinguished 
personages occupying positions about the Court, and a notable body of foreign 
officers, representing regiments and corps with which the late King was associated. 
Amongst the less ornate features of the pageant was King Edward's charger, 
and, what was perhaps more pathetic, his favourite terrier Caesar. This dog, now 
in charge of a Highland servant, had been the King's constant companion to the 
end, and popular interest in it had been heightened by a story circulated with 
some show of authority, that the faithful animal had declined to quit the side of 
VOL. V. N 
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his master, even when the breath had left his body. A thoroughly human chord 
was thus touched when Csesar was seen soberly walking in the procession with 
the great ones of the earth, taking his share in the national mourning. 

But the pageant was on too vast a scale for attention to be concentrated 
on any single element of it save the great central feature. This was of supreme 
and fascinating interest. There was something almost eerie in the beauty of 
rich colouring of silken pall and standard, and the dazzling glory of the diadems 
heaped upon the casket. The sun, now shining in all its power, touched the 
facets of the gems and produced an iridescent effect very beautiful to see. As it 
slowly passed by, the bare-headed multitude gazed with an intentness which was 
never relaxed until the glittering light had been hidden by the following mourners 
Along Whitehall the procession flowed, and into, the Mall, and thence by 
Marlborough House into St. James's Street. As the procession went by this long 
familiar home of the dead King, a little group of children was seen intently 
gazing upon the pageant from a staging erected near the Marlborough gate. 
They were Prince George and Prince John, sons of the King and Queen, and 
Prince Olaf, the little son of the King of Norway, with some girl friends of about 
their own age. Onward the procession swept through St. James's Street, splendid 
in the grandeur of its funeral trappings, into crowded Piccadilly, and thence into 
the Park. The crowds everywhere were colossal. It is easy to exaggerate 
numbers on these occasions, but by general consent so huge an assembly had 
never before been seen in London. Nor was there ever a more orderly one. 
Lieut. Mackenzie Rogan, the Bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, upon whom 
all the musical arrangements for the funeral devolved, gave afterwards some 
interesting impressions of the event which bear upon this point. 

" I have taken part," said this authority, " in Queen Victoria's Diamond 
Jubilee and funeral, the Coronation of the late King, and innumerable royal 
processions, but, speaking only from the roadway point of view, never have I seen 
such a mass of people or such an orderly crowd. There was no pushing to be 
seen anywhere, although it was obvious that the people were packed almost beyond 
the point of endurance. It seemed as though everybody had come to pay their 
last respects to the dead first, and to see a great sight afterwards. But the most 
profound effect upon those walking in the procession was the silence of the crowd. 
It was almost oppressive. If the people on the stands and in the streets talked 

at all the voices never reached the marchers. The only sound one could hear 

and mournful and solemn it was— besides the music of the bands was the 
measured ' swish, swish ' of treading feet all around one on the sanded way. No 
less strangely moving was the effect of the people in the seats rising and taking 
their hats off with one accord as the bands, which were just in front of the gun- 
carriage, approached. Even this was done without noise— a silent act of homage. 
Perhaps the most striking impression I received on the whole march, and one 
which I shall never forget, was when turning into Hyde Park I saw that great 
mass of faces. At first they did not strike one as faces. The effect was as if the 
whole park had been planted with one indefinable kind of flower. And only as 
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you drew near did you realise that they were people's countenances, which were 
not only full of interest, but full of the deepest feeling. The earnestness of it all 
I shall never forget." 

As matter of historic record the full Order of Ceremonial of the Funeral 
Procession, as issued by the Earl Marshal, may fittingly be produced in this place. 
It is a document of poignant interest which may well be compared with similar 
ceremonials on such occasions as the burials of Queen Victoria, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord Nelson. In the completeness of its representative and 
Imperial character, however, it differs materially from any previous funeral 
procession in this country : — 

Ceremtintal 

To be Observed at the Funeral of 

J^ig Eate Jlajesta ming lEDtoarD t!)c %ei)entf) of 

May 20th, 1910. 

On Friday the Twentieth day of May, Guards of Honour will be mounted at 
Westminster Hall and Paddington Railway Station. 

At 9.45 o'clock precisely in the morning the Royal Coffin will be removed 
from Westminster Hall by an officer and twelve men of the Guards and House- 
hold Cavalry, and placed upon a Gun Carriage, and the Crown and Cushion, the 
Regalia, and the Insignia of the Garter laid thereon. 

The Procession will then move in the following order : — 

An Officer of the Headquarter Staff. 
First and second division of escort. 
Bands of the Household Cavalry. 
Officers Training Corps. 

Territorial Force. 

15th Battalion The London Regiment. 

8th Battalion The London Regiment. 

Sth Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. 

6th Battalion The Welsh Regiment. 

Norfolk Yeomanry. 

Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 

Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry. 

Colonial Corps. 

Detachment formed under the orders of the Colonial Office, including King's 
Colonials. 
Honourable Artillery Company (Infantry Detachment). 
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Special Reserve. 

3rd Battalion The Gordon Highlanders. 

3rd Battalion The Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 

4th Battalion The Prince of Wales's Own (West Yorkshire Regiment). 
Army Pay Department. 
Army Ordnance Department. 
Army Chaplains' Department. 
Army Veterinary Corps. 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
Army Service Corps. 
Indian Army. 

Infantry of the Line. 

The Gordon Highlanders. 

The Norfolk Regiment. 

The King's Own (Royal'Lancaster Regiment) 

Foot Guards. 

Irish Guards. 

Scots Guards. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Grenadier Guards. 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Section Royal Field Artillery with Guns. 

Cavalry of the Line. 

loth (Prince of Wales's Own Royal) Hussars. 

Household Cavalry. 

Royal Horse Guards. 

2nd Life Guards. 

ist Life Guards. 
Section Royal Horse Artillery with Guns. 

Royal Navy, etc. 

Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

Royal Navy. 
The Military Attaches to the Foreign Embassies. 

Deputation of Officers of Foreign Armies and Navies. 
Austro-Hungarian Army — 

Cavalry .. The Hussar Regiment No. 12, commanded by His late Majesty- 

Colonel Ritter von Worafka. 
Captain Viktor Eber. 
First Lieutenant Szappanyos. 

Bulgarian Army .. Major-General Nazlamoff, Inspector of Cavalry. 

Danish Army — 

Cavalry .. His late Majesty's Regiment of Danish Hussars — 

Lieut.-Colonel F. C. J. Englebrecht. 
Captain A. Castenkiold. 
First Lieutenant Neergaard. 
Sergeant-Major L. P. Bossing. 
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German Navy 

German Army — 
Cavalry 



Norwegian Army . 

Portuguese Army- 
Cavalry 



Russian Army 

Russian Navy 
Spanish Army 

Spanish Navy 

Swedish Navy 
Swedish Army 



Captain Hopman. 
Captain von Egidy. 

First Dragoons of the Guard (Queen Victoria of Great Britain and 
Ireland), of which His late Majesty was Chiefs 

Lieut.-Colonel von Barensprung. 

Captain Marschalck von Bachtenbrock. 

Second Lieutenant von Livonius. 
The Hussar Regiment Fiirst Blucher, of which His late Majesty 
was Chief — 

Lieutenant.-Colonel von Uckermann. 

Captain Baron von Stosch. 

Second Lieutenant von Hellfeld. 
The Cuirassier Regiment Graf Gessler, of which His Majesty the 
King is Chief — 

Colonel Heidborn. 

Captain Baron Waitz von Eschen. 

Second Lieutenant Nalhusius. 

Lieut.-General Hanson. 
Lieut.-Colonel Raeder. 

Regiment King Edward VII. of England, of which His late 
Majesty was Chief — 

Colonel Joaquim Jose Riberio, Junior. 

Major Jose Candido de Andrade. 

Captain Antonio Augusto de Mendonga Brandeiro. 

Hussar Regiment of KiefF, of which His late Majesty was Chief — 
Colonel Dragomirow. 
Captain Powitzky. 
Sergeant Chernich. 

Vice-Admiral Robert Wiren. 
Captain Alexander Boutakoff. 
Senior Lieutenant Valdemar Swinine. 

The Zamora Regiment, being that of His late Majesty — 

Colonel Don Enrique Faura (King Edward's Regiment). 
Captain Martinez Penalver (King Edward's Regiment). 
Lieutenant Quintana (King Edward's Regiment). 

Post Captain Don Guillermo de Avila y Barron (President of the 

Spanish Naval Commission in London). 
Commander Don Jose Gutierrez Sobral. 

Vice-Admiral Palander of Vega. 
Captain Thurdin, Aide-de-Camp. 

General de Uggla. 

Major I. Nauckhofif, Chief of Staff. 



B, 



Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
M. Hamilton, K.C.B. 



General Officers Commanding-in-Chief. 

L. Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. L. Oliphant, 
K.C.V.O., C.B. 



Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 
Smith-Dorrien, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 



Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
A. H. Paget, K.C.B. 
K.C.V.O. 
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Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. W. H. General Rt. Hon. Sir N. G. 

Douglas, K.C.B. Lyttelton, G.C.B. 

Field-Marshall Viscount Kitchener, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I., G C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 

Field-Marshal Sir H. E. Wood, V.C, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Field-Marshall The Right Hon. Earl Roberts, V.C, K.G., K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 



Head-Quarters Staff. 

Col. (temp. Brig.- Major-Gen. C. E. Major-Gen. J. S. 

Gen.) G. F. Ellison. Heath, C.V.O. Ewart, C.B. 



Col. (temp. Brig.- 
Gen.) W. E. Blewitt. 



Army Council. 

Major-Gen. Sir C. F. Haddon, K.C.B. Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. S. G. Miles, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
General Sir W. G. Nicholson, G.C.B. 

Commanders-in-Chief, Royal Navy. 
Admiral Sir W. H. Fawkes, K.C.B., Admiral Sir C. Drury, G.C.V.O., 



K.C.V.O. 



K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 



Admirals of the Fleet, 
Admiral of the Admiral of the Admiral of the 



Admiral of the Admiral of the Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir A. D. Fleet Rt. Hon. Fleet Sir F. W. 
Fanshaw, Sir E. H. Seymour, Richards, 
G.C.V.O., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.B. 

K.C.B. G.C.V.O., P.C. 



Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord W. Fleet Sir G. H. M. 
T. Kerr, G.C.B. Noel, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 



Board of Admiralty. 

Sir C. I. Thomas, George Lambert, Rear-Admiral Sir J. R. T. J. Macnamara, 

K.C.B. Esq. Jellicoe, K.C.V.O., C.B. Esq. 

Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. B. Right Hon. R. Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. 

Bridgeman, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. McKenna, P.C. Wilson, V.C, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 



Colonel the Earl of 

Albemarle, 

K.C.V.O., C.B. 

Colonel H. A. Bar- 
clay, C.V.O. 

Colonel the Earl 
Fortesque. 

Colonel the Earl of 

Kilmorey, K.P. 
Colonel the Viscount 
Galway, C.B. 

Colonel the Earl of 
Clarendon, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. 



Aides-de-Camp to 

Colonel Lord Lovat, 

K.C.V.O., C.B., 

D.S.O. 

Colonel the Earl of 
Harrington. 

Colonel the Marquis 
of Hertford, C.B. 

Colonel the Earl 
Brownlow. 
Colonel J. Stephen- 
son, C.B. 

Colonel Lord 
Belper. 



His Late Majesty. 

Colonel Lord Harris, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 



Colonel W. K. 
Mitford, C.M.G. 

Colonel the Earl of 
Scarbrough, C.B. 

Colonel the Duke of 

Beaufort. 

Colonel the Earl of 

Harewood, K.C.V.O. 

Colonel the Earl of 
Haddington, K.T. 



Colonel the Marquis 

of Breadalbane, 

K.G. 

Colonel the Earl of 

Stradbroke, C.V.O., 

C.B. 

Colonel E. 

Villiers. 

Colonel Lord 
Clifford. 
Colonel the Marquis 
of Londonderry, K.G., 
G.C.V.O., C.B. 
Colonel J. C 
Cavendish 
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Colonel the Duke 
of Bedford, K.G. 

Colonel J. E. Le 
Motte. 

Colonel Sir H. 
Munro, Bt. 

Colonel W. G. 
Wood Martin. 



Colonel W. Cooke- 
CoUis, C.M.G. 

Colonel the Earl of 
Kintore, G.C.M.G. 

Colonel the Earl 
Cawdor. 

Colonel the Duke 

of Northumberland, 

K.G. 



Colonel B. J. 
Barton. 

Colonel the Earl of 

Leicester, G.C.V.O., 

C.M.G. 



Colonel G. O'Callaghan- 
Westropp. 

Colonel the Marquis 

of Salisbury, G.C.V.O., 

C.B. 



Colonel the Duke of 
Montrose, K.T. 

Colonel Lord Suffield, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 



Colonel R. U. H. 
Buckland. 

Colonel F. Macbean 
C.V.O., C.B. 

Colonel H. E. 
Stanton, D.S.O. 

Colonel H. C. 
Money, C.B. 

Captain C. E. 
Madden, R.N., C.V.O. 



Colonel R. A. 
Brown. 

Colonel G. H. 
Fitton, D.S.O. 



Colonel J. E. 
Gough, V.C. 

Colonel P. A. Kenna, 
V.C, D.S.O. 



Colonel Lord 
A. M. A. Percy. 

Colonel the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, 
K.G., G.C.V.O., C.B. 

Colonel W. G. C. 
Heneker, D.S.O. 



Colonel G. T. 
Forestier-Walker. 



Colonel H. V. Cowan, 
C.V.O., C.B. 



Colonel W. H. Birdwood, 
C.S.L, CLE., D.S.O. 

Captain A. H. Commodore R. E. Colonel J. H. 

Christian, R.N. Wemyss, R.N. Bor, C.M.G. 

Captain E.C.T. Trou- Captain R. G. O. Captain A. G. H. W. 
bridge, R.N., Tapper, R.N. Moore, R.N., C.V.O. 

C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Captain C G. F. M. Craddock, Captain N. C. Palmer, 

R.N., C.B., M.V.O. R.N., M.V.O. 

Admiral of the Fleet Rt. Hon. Lord Fisher, 

G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., P.C, First and 

Principal Aide-de-Camp to the King. 

Band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

A Band of the Brigade of Guards. 

Royal Engineer Band. 

Royal Artillery Band. 

The Earl Marshal, The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

Lord Denman, K.CV.O., The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Lord Allendale, 

Captain of the K.T. (Acting for the Captain Captain of the 

Gentlemen at Arms. General of the Royal Body Guard Yeomen of the Guard. 

of Archers in Scotland). 

Admiral the Honourable Sir E. Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour, 

Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G., Rear- Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., Vice- 

Admiral of the United Kingdom. Admiral of the United Kingdom. 



(Lord Annaly, C.V.O.), (The Earl of Liverpool, 
Lord of the M.V.O.), Comptroller 

Bedchamber of the Household. 

Viscount Althorp, Lord 
Chamberlain. 

His late Majesty's Valet, 
Mr. Meidinger. 



(J. F. F. Fuller, 
Esq.), Vice- 
Chamberlain. 



(W. Dudley Ward, 

Esq.), Treasurer of 

the Household. 



The Earl Beauchamp, K.C.M.G. 
Lord Steward. 

His late Majesty's Valet, 
Mr. Wrightson. 
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Sergeant Footman, 
Mr. Hawkins. 



Superintendent of His late Majesty's 
Wardrobe, Mr. Chandler. 
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Admiral Sir 
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Admiral His Serene Highness Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. 
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Second in command 
of Escort. 



Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King. 
The Royal Charger. 



Royal 
Standard. 



Officer commanding 
Escort. 

Trumpeter. 



General Sir 
I. M. Hamilton, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., 

Adjutant-General. 



Borne by a Non-Commissioned Officer of the 
Household Cavalry. 



His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Connaught. 



HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 



Senior Aide-de-Camp 

in Waiting, Colonel 

L. A. Hope, C.B. 

Field Officer in Brigade 
Waiting, Colonel R. G. 

Gordon-Gilmour, 
C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., 

Grenadier Guards. 



King's Equerry, Hon. 
D. W. G. Keppel, 
C.M.G., CLE., M.V.O. 
The Master of The 
Horse (The Earl of 
Granard, K.P.). 



His Imperial Majesty the 
German Emperor. 

Master of the King's 

Stables, Hon. C. Went- 

worth Fitz William. 



Equerry to The 
German Emperor. 



His Majesty The King 
of Norway. 

His Majesty The King 
of Bulgaria. 

His Imperial Highness The 

Hereditary Prince of the 

Ottoman Empire. 

His Imperial Highness 
Prince S. Fushimi. 

His Royal Highness 

Prince Rupprecht of 

Bavaria. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of Prussia. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Charles of Sweden. 



His Majesty The King 

of the Hellenes. 

His Majesty The King 

of Denmark. 

His Majesty The King 
of the Belgians. 

His Imperial Highness The 

Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch of Russia. 
His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Sparta. 

His Royal Highness Duke 
Albrecht of Wurtemberg. 

His Royal Highness The 
Grand Duke of Hesse. 



Silver Stick in 

Waiting, 

Colonel The Hon. 

C. E. Bingham, 

C.V.O., ist Life 

Guards. 

His Majesty The King 

of Spain. 

His Majesty The King 

of Portugal. 

His Imperial and Royal 

Highness The Archduke 

Franz Ferdinand of Austria. 

His Royal Highness The 
Duke d'Aosta. 

His Royal Highness The 
Crown Prince of Rumania. 

His Royal Highness The 

Hereditary Prince of 

Servia. 

His Royal Highness The 

Grand Duke of 

Mecklenburg-StreUtz. 



His Royal Highness The His Royal Highness Prince 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg. George of Saxony. 
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His Highness Prince Mohammed His Serene Highness Prince of 

Ali of Egypt. Waldeck and Pyrmont. 

His Highness Prince Albert His Royal Highness Prince His Royal Highness Prince 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Arthur of Connaught. Christian of Schleswig- 

Holstein. 



The Duke of Fife. 



His Serene Highness Prince 
Alexander of Teck. 

His Grand Ducal Highness 
Prince Maximilian of Baden. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Pierre d'Orleans. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Bovaradej of Siam. 

Captain The Hon. R. Lygon, 

Adjutant in Brigade 

Waiting. 



His Highness Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg. 
His Serene Highness The His Serene Highness Prince 
Duke of Teck. Francis of Teck. 



His Royal Highness Prince 
Andrew of Greece. 

His Royal Highness Prince 

Danilo of Montenegro. 

His Royal Highness The 

Hereditary Grand Duke of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

His Highness Prince 
Leopold of Coburg. 

The Crown Equerry, Major- 
General Sir H. P. Ewart, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 



His Imperial Highness 

The Grand Duke Michael 

Michaelovitch. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Christopher of Greece. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Louis d'Orleans. 

His Serene Highness Prince 
Wolrad of Waldeck. 

Lieut. The Hon. G. V. A. 

Monckton-Arundell, 

Silver Stick Adjutant. 



Riding Suites of Foreign Princes. 

First Carriage. 

(Glass Coach and Pair Bay Horses.) 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Marie Fe'odorovna of Russia. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 

Second Carriage. 

(Glass Coach and Pair Bay Horses.) 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Norway. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cornwall. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary. 

Third Carriage. 

(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll). 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught. 

Fourth Carriage. 

(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Albany. 

Her Royal Highness The Princess Patricia of Connaught. 
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Fifth Carriage. 

(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

Her Highness The Princess Alexandra. 

Her Highness The Princess Maud. 

Her Highness The Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Her Highness The Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Sixth Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

His Royal Highness The Prince Albert. 
His Royal Highness The Prince Henry. 
His Royal Highness Prince George of Cumberland. 

Seventh Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

His Imperial Highness Prince Tsai-tao of China. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Li Ching-Mai. 

General Ha Hang-Chang. 

Major-General G. F. Browne. 

Eighth Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

His Excellency Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 

His Excellency Monsieur S. Pichon. 

His Excellency Sanad Khan Montaz-os-Saltaneh. 

Ninth Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 

Rt. Hon, Sir George Houstoun Reid. 

Hon. William Hall-Jones. 

Tenth Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

(Suite of her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 

The Mistress of the Robes. 

The Lady in Waiting. 

The Woman of the Bedchamber. 

Maid of Honour. 

Eleventh Carriage. 

(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

(Suite of Her Majesty Queen Mary.) 

The Lady in Waiting. 

The Woman of the Bedchamber. 

(Suite of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 

The Earl of Howe, Lord Chamberlain. 

The Earl of Gosford, Vice-Chamberlain. 
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Twelfth Carriage. 
(Dress Landau and Pair Bay Horses.) 

Lord Knollys. 

Lord Suffield. 

General Sir Dighton Probyn. 

Major-General Sir Stanley Clarke. 

Households of His late Majesty. 

Gentlemen of the Household of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Household of the King. 

Gentlemen of the Household of the Queen. 

Third Division of Escort. 

Police and Fire Brigade Detachments in Funeral Procession. 
Detachment. Officer in Command. 

London — , 

f Assistant Commissioner — F. b. iiullock, 
Metropolitan ... ... ... •••| CLE. 

City Commissioner— Captain J. W. Xott-Bower. 

Edinburgh Police Chief Constable— Roderick Ross, M.V.O. 

/ Inspector-General — Colonel Sir Neville 

Royallrish Constabulary { chamberlain, K.C.B. 

( Chief Commissioner— Lieut.-ColonelSir John 
Dublin Metropohtan Police \ F. G. Ross of Bladensburg, K.C.B., D.L. 

/ Assistant Divisional Officer — Lieutenant H. 
Metropohtan Fire Bngade ( Spencer, R.N. 

Fourth Division of Escort. 

On reaching Paddington the coffin was borne amid the strains of the Dead 
March in Saul to the saloon carriage which was to bear it to Windsor. Then the 
illustrious band of mourners entrained, and when all was in readiness the train, 
at a few minutes past twelve, moved quietly out of the station. Even now the 
popular manifestations were not relaxed, and along almost the entire route to 
Windsor the railway was margined by reverent crowds, which gathered from near 
and far in the locality to pay a last tribute to the remains of their beloved 
Sovereign as they were carried swiftly past. Less than t^venty minutes was 
occupied by the journey. As the train slowly steamed into the station the bell 
in the Round Tower at the Castle, which is tolled onh" on the death of the 
Sovereign, sent out its mournful cadences across the vallej-, and simultaneously 
the minute-guns boomed out from the battery posted in the Long W'alk. With 
the studied order which had marked all the arrangements for the funeral, the 
procession was rearranged for this last section of the journey. With the exception 
of the Royal ladies, all the illustrious mourners followed the coffin on foot. King 
George walked immediately behind the gun-carriage, with the German Emperor 
and the Duke of Connaught a pace in the rear. The Duke of Cornwall and 
Prince Albert followed their father, and then in quick succession passed other 
reigning monarchs and the representatives of the Powers. Following the precedent 
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established at Queen Victoria's funeral, the gun-carriage was drawn by a body of 
bluejackets, a splendid detachment of men, worthy to uphold on this historic occasion 
the prestige of the senior service. As seen from the Castle grounds the procession 
presented a beautiful spectacle. Describing the scene in some vivid passages, the 
Times representative at this point says : " Here were no public crowds, only long 
lines of the Officers' Training Corps. The green swards were untenanted ; the 
grey walls of St. George's Chapel glowed with unwonted splendour, owing to the 
overflow of exquisite floral off"erings, for which no other place could be found in the 
neighbouring enclosures ; the massive towers and battlements of the Castle rose 
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from a base of freshly verdant trees until they fretted a cloud-flecked May sky. 
Into this .scene of natural beauty and repose there gradually unfolded itself the glory 
and the wonder of the Procession — gleaming cuirasses and helmets, crimson and 
golden uniforms, nodding plumes, rich patches of blue and yellow and white— all 
the known colours flung together into a confusion of effect, and in the centre of 
it all the sailors, linked hand in hand, and the magnificent pall covering the coffin. 
The pipers wailed ' The Land of the Leal ' as the funeral train wound its way 
down the slope ; the bands took up a final dirge on approaching the Horseshoe 
Cloister ; and a final impression from outside the Chapel was the call, or ' swirl,' 
of the boatswains' pipes, which sounded as wild and weird as a seabird's plaint, 
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as the coffin was raised from the carriage and reverently borne up the steps of the 
West Entrance." 

That " last scene of all " in St. George's Chapel was a magnificent culmi- 
nation of a series of episodes of a grandeur beyond all parallel in modern 
European history. The stately fane was crowded with all that is best in the 
public life of the country — representatives of the Church, the Justiciary, the 
Senate, of Art, Literature, and Science, were all there together with eminent 
Sons of the Empire and foreign delegates, who came to show the respect of 
distant communities for a monarch whose fame was known in every quarter of 
the globe. When the procession reached the entrance of the Chapel it was 
received by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, by the Bishops of Winchester 
and Oxford, respectively Prelate and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, by 
the Bishop of London, as Dean of the Chapel Royal, and the Bishop of Ripon 
as Clerk of the Closet. As the clergy were taking up their positions Schubert's 
" Solemn March " was played upon the organ by Sir Walter Parratt. The 
composition was followed by one of Mendelssohn's " Lieder Ohne Worte " and 
the Hebrew " Memorial for the Departed." As the strains of the last named 
were filling the Chapel the Grenadier Guardsmen selected for the duty reverently 
removed the coffin from the gun-carriage. The procession now moved up the Chapel, 
and the sweet voices of the Children of the Chapel were heard chanting the opening 
passages of the Burial Service. Following immediately after the coffin were the 
Queen Mother, the blue of her Garter ribbon shining against her black dress, her 
right hand holding a stick on which she leaned lightly, and her left hand resting 
on the arm of King George V. Behind the widowed Queen and her son came 
the German Emperor and the Empress Marie of Russia, then the Duke of 
Connaught between his two great-nephews the Duke of Cornwall and Prince 
Albert of Wales, and then a long line of illustrious personages. "The full 
splendour of that following is indescribable," says the Times correspondent in his 
■description of the scene. " To turn from the rich gloom of the choir and look back 
upon the full light of the nave during the celebration of the office was to receive 
a sharp and indelible impression. Blue, scarlet, crimson, green, and gold — 
colour upon colour blazed and glowed in a vast mass that filled the nave from 
screen to door, where the representatives of the Powers of all the world, which 
had learned to honour the dead King for his work in the cause of peace, had 
assembled to do him honour." The Burial Service proceeded in its stately dignity. 
The Psalm was sung to Felton's Chant, and after the lesson came Handel's 
" Funeral Anthem " — " His body is buried in peace ; but his name liveth for 
evermore." Nothing could have been more appropriate to the occasion than this 
glorious requiem. As it was being sung. King George quietly stepped up 
to the coffin and laid on it a miniature Royal Standard, and then, apparently 
moved by no human agency, the coffin slowly descended into the vault below. 

Thereafter, when the hymn " My God, my Father, while I stray " had been 
sung, came the impressive ceremony of proclaiming the late King's earthly 
dignities. In tones which gave the utmost emphasis to the words Sir Alfred 
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Scott-Gatty, Garter Principal King of Arms, recited the beautiful old formula as 
follows : " Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory 
life into His Divine Mercy, the late Most High, Most Mighty, and Most 
Excellent Monarch Edward, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, and Sovereign of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. Let us humbly beseech Almighty God to bless with long life, health 
and honour, and all worldly happiness, the Most High, Most Mighty, and Most 
Excellent Monarch, Our Sovereign Lord George, now, by the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
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beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, and Sovereign 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. God save the King." 

A solemn pause followed, and then in subdued harmony the voices of the 
choir were heard singing the beautiful hymn " Now the labourer's task is o'er," 
in which the Christian's hope is so nobly expressed. It remained only for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to bring the ceremony to an end with the Benediction. 
That done the Queen Mother and the King went quietly out through the north 
door of the Chapel, all bowing low to them as they passed. About the same 
time Queen Mary, who had been participating in the service from a concealed 
position in the organ loft, also left the Chapel. Slowly and soberly, while the 
music of Beethoven's Funeral March was pealing through the Chapel, the 
congregation dispersed. As the great doors were closed upon the last of them. 
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the curtain fell upon one of the most remarkable State funerals that Windsor has 
ever witnessed in its long history. 

King Edward's remains find a fitting resting-place in the vault of St. George's 
Chapel at Windsor. The building vies with Westminster Abbey in its asso- 
ciations as a place of Royal sepulture. It was, however, not until the fifteenth 
century that the practice of burial at Windsor commenced. The first to be buried 
there was Henry VI., whose body, after resting temporarily at Chertsey Abbey, was 
interred beneath St. George's Chapel. Edward IV. followed him, though funeral 
services were held both in St. Stephen's Chapel (afterwards the home of the 
House of Commons for several centuries) and Westminster Abbey. On February 
1 6th, 1547, the Royal vault at Windsor was opened to receive all that was mortal 
of Henry VIII., who had a great fondness for Windsor, and did much to enlarge 
and embellish the Castle. There was a break in the custom of interment at 
Windsor for several reigns, Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth all 
being buried in Westminster Abbey. The next Royal funeral in St. George's 
Chapel was that memorable one of Charles I., whose mutilated remains were 
borne to their last resting-place amid a snowstorm on a winter's day in the early 
part of 1649. After this the supremacy of Windsor as the burial-place of Kings 
did not again assert itself until George III. was buried there at the close of his 
leng reign. The general custom of Royal funerals up to and including that 
of William IV. was to hold them at night. Nothing could have been more 
weird and picturesque than some of these strange pageants. But necessarily the 
public at large had little participation in them, save in exceptional cases like 
that of Elizabeth, who died at Richmond, and whose body was brought thence 
by water to Westminster for interment. 

As has been seen, widely different and more majestically imposing than the 
ancient rites was the order of the modern funeral ceremony, introduced on the 
occasion of the death of Queen Victoria, and repeated with striking emphasis in 
the case of King Edward. In old days, certainly as regards all the sovereigns 
of the post- Reformation period, the funeral observances were confined to the 
narrow limits of the capital, and possibly of a few other centres specially connected 
with the life of Royalty. Not so the custom of to-day. When Queen Victoria 
was buried, all the Empire, as it were, stood beside her bier. The funeral day 
was for every one of her subjects a day of mourning. In King Edward's case 
the marks of respect were, if possible, intensified. At the hour of the interment 
there was for a few brief minutes an absolute cessation of labour. Trains came 
to a stop on the railways, the machinery of the workshop was silenced, and the 
business of life, as far as practicable, was suspended. Almost everywhere there 
were solemn memorial services, which attracted vast congregations of dark- 
garbed mourners. In London, Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral 
were the chief centres. Here, when the funeral had passed, and while the last 
rites were being performed at Windsor, huge gatherings of serious-faced citizens 
took part in those exquisitely beautiful services which the two great Metropolitan 
Churches never fail to provide on occasions of national mourning. At St. Paul's 
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a deeply moving effect was produced by the singing of Goss's anthem, composed 
for the funeral of the Duke of Wellington in the same building nearly three- 
quarters of a century previously. A visible thrill swept over the immense con- 
gregation as the solemn words of the last verse rang out : " Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel >" Throughout the 
country in almost every parish, even the smallest, similar services were held. 
Ireland, so long alienated from the predominant partner, found in the expression 
of sorrow for the dead King a common bond of sympathy. In Dublin alone, 
where the King was always personally popular, forty-three memorial services 
were held. At St. Patrick's Cathedral the service was attended by the Lord 
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Lieutenant. An extraordinarily impressive service was joined in with fervour 
by a congregation which filled every inch of space in the building. An almost 
weird effect was produced when at the close of the service, before the Benediction 
was pronounced, the buglers of the 1st Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, who were 
stationed in the triforium, sounded the " Last Post." At the Roman Catholic 
Pro-Cathedral the service took the form of a solemn votive mass. The mere 
fact that such a service should have been held was a remarkable testimony to 
the popularity of the dead King in Ireland ; but the varied elements of the great 
congregation, the presence of the poor as well as of the well-to-do, of the extreme 
politician as well as the ordinary citizen, showed that the action of the Roman 
VOL. V. O 
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Hierarchy in bringing the Irish branch of that Church into Hne with the rest of 
the Kingdom in showing respect to the memory of the dead, was universally 
endorsed. 

Outside the Homeland the manifestations of reverent regard for the departed 
sovereign were not a whit less striking in their earnestness and universality. In 
India the native races joined heartily with the Anglo-Indian body in making the 
day one of mourning. A curious sidelight on this point was thrown at a later 
period by the statement made by one of the prisoners charged with complicity 
in the Nassick Conspiracy. The man in testimony of his complete loyalty 
avowed that he kept the day of the King's funeral as a day of solemn fasting. 
There is no reason to suppose that he was stating otherwise than the truth. 
Many Indians are able to reconcile an unrelenting antagonism to the present 
system of government in India with the most complete devotion to the Throne. 
What may be doubted, however, is whether the man would have taken the trouble 
to make profession of his loyalty if King Edward had been other than he was — 
the most popular British monarch who has ever ruled over India. Canada not 
less than India showed herself worthy of herself by the manner in which she 
observed this memorable Friday. The churches were not large enough to hold 
all who flocked to them to join in the memorial services. As regards another 
and more distant Dominion, the Sydney correspondent of the Times sent a 
deeply interesting account of the manner in which the funeral day was respected. 
After dilating on the fact that " of all the English-speaking peoples the Australian 
is probably the least affected by ceremonial," he wrote : " Nothing has so stirred 
the heart of Australia, nothing has so united this nation with the bond of a single 
strong and deep emotion in all the years I have known the country — and, from 
what I am told, in all the years before that. I am not thinking of the cities only, 
where the pomp of a great State mourning might thrill you even against your 
will ; I am thinking of the small inland towns, the tiny, pastoral centres out back, 
the men one has met on slow branch-line trains, in bush hotel parlours, at home- 
stead gates as one pulled up the buggy for a talk. The hundred thousand and 
more (I will not call them merely ' spectators ') who crowded the hill-slopes of 
Centennial Park in Sydney last Friday— the other hundred thousand and more 
who in Melbourne made Bourke Street, and the steps of Parliament House, and 
Spring Street running athwart the other, into the semblance of an immense cross 
— these were notable proofs of Australia's grief ; but by them, notable in no less 
degree, I put the long strings of men passing slowly through the streets of little 
pastoral townships to afternoon service on that same Friday, coming in spon- 
taneously from the stations for many miles round, and riding to the mourning 
for their King's funeral as they would ride behind the coffin of a mate of their 
own." 

" What was it," the correspondent asked, " that thus penetrated the national 
mourning for a King with the spirit of personal grief for the loss of a man .? One 
can hardly put it down on paper fully ; what can be put down I had rather quote 
from the Sydney Morning Herald than attempt to re-word myself: 'It is our 
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King that is lying there, 12,000 miles away, the head of our people, the man our 
whole race knew through all these years ... our friend, doing his best for us 
while he lived ; and now he is dead. . . . This race-consciousness is not mere 
loyalty ; at least, there are narrow interpretations of loyalty into which it cannot 
be cramped— unless it be loyalty to our own race. It is not artificially evoked, 
nor often evoked in the present. But it is one of those mighty and intelligent 
sympathies which . . . will settle the great combinations of the future.' " It 
is impossible to add to the force of these phrases. They tell us with singular 
directness the whole secret of the wonderful demonstrations which the death of 
King Edward pr6duced. 
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The pages already written illustrate abundantly some phases of King 
Edward's character, but it will be of interest to draw together the somewhat 
scattered threads of a many-sided life fabric before committing his memory to 
the verdict of history. The point which most of the obituary writers in the Press 
fastened upon at the time of the King's death was his overmastering passion for 
duty. " The busiest man in Great Britain " was a description often applied to 
him, and with perfect truth. From early morning to late at night he was directly 
or indirectly concerned with affairs of State. Even his holidays were not periods 
of absolute leisure, for wherever he was there were despatches to be read and 
documents signed, to say nothing of the discharge of the numberless duties 
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associated with the oiling of the wheels of the country's diplomacy. His con- 
scientiousness was equal to his industry. He never allowed his personal feelings 
— and by general consent he was capable of strong likes and dislikes — to inter- 
fere with his actions in matters in which the public interest dictated a particular 
course. A sketch of his character, obviously by some one at Court, which was 
published in the Times at the time of his accession, gave some interesting 
particulars as to his disposition and habits. 

" In the relations of private life from his childhood upwards, the Prince," 
observed this writer, "has been universally and deservedly popular. Cheerful 
and amiable, kind and generous, ever ready to sympathise with the joys and 
sorrows of those around him, a true friend and a loyal antagonist, possessing 
considerable mental culture and wide intellectual sympathies without any tinge 
of pedantry, he has represented worthily the type of the genuine English 
gentleman. Though a lover of sport, like most of his countrymen, he differed 
from some of them in never regarding it as the chief interest and occupation in life. 
If he had been born in a humbler station, he might have become a successful 
business man or an eminent administrator, for he possesses many of the qualities 
which command success in such spheres of action. He is a quick and methodical 
worker, arranges his time so as never to be hurried, is scrupulously conscientious 
in fulfilling engagements, great and small, with a punctuality which has become 
proverbial, never forgets to do anything he has undertaken, and never allows 
unanswered letters to accumulate. Few men have a larger private corre- 
spondence, and his letters have the clearness, the directness, the exquisite tactful- 
ness, and the absolute freedom from all affectation which characterise his 
conversation. In public life he has displayed the same qualities and done a 
great deal of very useful work. The numerous and often irksome ceremonial 
duties of his position have been invariably fulfilled most conscientiously and with 
fitting dignity. Of the remainder of his time a considerable part has been 
devoted to what might be called semi-official activity. In works of benevolence 
and public utility and in efforts to promote the interests of science and art he 
was ever ready and anxious to lend a helping hand. He never forgot, however, 
that in his public appearances he had not the liberty of speech and action 
enjoyed by the ordinary Englishman. Whilst taking the keenest interest in 
public affairs of every kind, he carefully abstained from overstepping in the 
slightest degree the limits imposed on him by constitutional tradition and usage. 
No party clique or Court camarilla ever sheltered itself behind him, and no 
political intrigue was ever associated with his name. Throughout her dominions 
Queen Victoria had no more loyal, devoted subject than her own eldest son." 

This eulogy, written when nine crowded years of King Edward's life had 
yet to run, might be amplified, but it does not require qualification. The marked 
traits which were developed so finely during the monarch's long apprenticeship 
as Prince of Wales came to their rich fruition when he reached the Throne. 
The wonderful tact which he showed through life and which in the Prince was a 
charming possession, became in the King an invaluable State asset. How much 
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the country owes to it in the domain of foreign policy many of the preceding 
pages strikingly indicate. It is almost beyond question that the entente with 
France was, as far as a great act of State policy can be the offspring of one mind, 
his work. It is true that Lord Esher, in an article published in a German review 
some weeks after the King's death, stigmatised as ridiculous, as Mr. Balfour 
had done, " the idea that His Majesty even suggested the entente with France." 
But nothing can minimise the plain facts, which are that until King Edward 
intervened the outlook as regards our relations with France was dark in the 
extreme, and that from the 
moment he, with amazing 
courage — for the consequences 
of failure would have been 
serious if not disastrous to his 
reputation — took the business 
in hand, the clouds began to 
lift Nor could any Minister, 
however able, have filled suc- 
cessfully the part which he 
played to the last day of his 
life of amicus curice in the 
great and never-ending inter- 
national controversy — a per- 
formance which was absolutely 
essential to the full execution 
of the scheme of policy which 
is a great landmark in the 
world's history in the first 
decade of this century. The 
instinct of the nations, which 
singled King Edward out as 
the one to whom the ententes 
with France and Russia were 
due, was sound. Of course 
he did not act independently 
of his advisers. We may go 

further and admit that many of the steps he took were first suggested by them. 
What, however, was his and his exclusively was that marvellously adroit manipu- 
lation of the human factors which supplied the driving force to a policy that 
under ordinary Ministerial treatment would have been blasted probably almost at 
its birth by incompatibility of national temperaments or neglect of essential 
matters. Lord Esher was on firmer ground when he defined King Edward's 
feelings in regard to Germany. " The King," he said, " was in agreement with 
the majority of his people in the desire that the sea-power of Great Britain 
should be maintained on the high scale necessary for the defence of the country. 
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But never would it have occurred to him to regard with feeUngs of envy, or 
irritation, or luneasiness the growing power of the German Empire. In this 
respect he shared the sound conviction of the large majority of the British nation, 
that within the four quarters of the world there is room enough for Great Britain 
and for Germany. His mind was free from insular prejudices, and he remained 
uninfluenced by the resounding words of those who saw nothing but harm in the 
endeavours of the other great Powers to increase their fighting forces. On the 
other hand, he was determined that nothing should be left undone to strengthen the 
defensive forces of Great Britain, for he was convinced that the security of our 
own country against hostile invasion was the best guarantee for the peace of 
Europe. He was too sensible and had too great a knowledge of the world and of 
the commercial rivalry of the European States not to appreciate" the eft'orts 
of Germany to increase her sea-power and extend her Colonial enterprise. He 
regarded war between Germany and England as a disaster to both nations ; at the 
same time he was unable to regard disarmament or limitation of armaments under 
existing circumstances as anything but a mad dream. No one could be long in 
the entourage of the King without noticing how much he loved Germany. No one 
could have seen the Kaiser and the King together without remarking that the 
two men, notwithstanding their different temperaments and the divergence of 
their ideals, bore an extraordinary likeness to one another, that blood was thicker 
than water, and that not only mutual esteem but genuine affection underlay their 
intercourse." 

In the truest and best sense of that much-abused term King Edward was a 
man of the world. The human side of him was ever uppermost. His natural 
qualities of observation were sharpened and extended by close contact with the 
realities of existence. Few Royal personages enjoyed more intimate association 
with the great world or possessed a profounder knowledge of the ramifications of 
its life. King Edward acted to the full up to the spirit of Pope's aphorism 
— " the proper study of mankind is man." In a life of the highest activity 
he ever kept before him the necessity of dealing tactfully with those with whom 
he was brought into relationship. Thus while he had hosts of genuine friends, 
he may be said to have had practically no enemy. His tact was not suppression 
of feeling or a form of subservience, but that indefinable personal something 
which distinguishes the born leader, and enables him to compel every man's 
allegiance. The joy of life was with him a glorious reality. With his arduous 
labour in the interests of the State he combined all the relaxations of the English 
country gentleman. In later years he was not often seen following the hounds, 
but he was a good rider and greatly enjoyed a canter over the pleasant expanses 
of his Sandringham Estate. With the gun he was an expert and took an 
active part, as we have seen, to the latest days of his life in the shooting parties 
which were so delightful a feature of his home life in the winter months. " The 
sport of Kings " found in him an assiduous devotee. He had a thorough belief 
in the useful side of racing and rarely missed a great meeting. Indeed, his social 
arrangements in later years largely turned on the leading Turf fixtures. With all 
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his keenness he rarely betted. A well-authenticated story is told of a gentle 
rebuke he gave a young nobleman who was betting rather heavily. " See those 
gentlemen," said His Majesty, pointing to the bookmakers in the enclosure 
below. " How do you suppose they all live and prosper if not on you who bet .' " 
It was no doubt with absolute sincerity that King Edward declared in his famous 
letter to Archbishop Benson (Vol. IV., p. jG) after the Baccarat case, that he had 
a horror of gambling and should always do his utmost to discourage others who 
had an inclination for it, as he considered that '' gambling, like intemperance, is 
one of the greatest curses which the country could be inflicted with." 

With all his bonhomie and his broad-minded views of life King Edward held 
decided views upon etiquette, and the few persons who ventured to take liberties 
with him never forgot his rebuke. His Majesty was quick to detect any departure 
from the strict rules in matters of official costume. Some amusing stories are 
told of his sharpness of observation. One of the best known relates to Lord 
Beaconsfield. The famous statesman attending a levee was surprised to be 
received by the Prince of Wales, as he then was, with the remark : " It won't do ; 
you are found out." For a moment he was nonplussed, and then to his horror 
discovered that he had got on diplomatic uniform with Trinity House trousers. 
Another time when in the hunting field. Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary 
of Mr. Gladstone's earlier administrations, who had been a little careless in his 
equipment, was assailed with the remark, " Granville, Granville, what shocking 
boots ! " But King Edward was no mere pedant or dandy. He had a ver}' 
correct taste, and his influence was always cast against innovations which were 
not recommended by " good form." To him more than to any one is due the 
fact that to-day the well-bred Englishman is universally acknowledged to be the 
best-dressed man in the Western world, and is copied accordingly. His Majesty 
showed a never-failing interest in all the concerns of life. Frequently, and 
seldom in vain if the appeal was properly made, his advice was sought in points 
of difficulty relating to the ruling of social affairs. Only those behind the scenes 
at the time know how closely he was concerned with the framing of the programme, 
and even the form of the toasts, at great public functions with which the Crown 
was associated. When the Editor of the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in compiling that great work craved Royal assistance in the decision 
of some obscure matters bearing upon Orders of Knighthood, King Edward not 
only immediately gave through his Private Secretary the desired information, 
but graciously placed at the editor's disposal his unrivalled collection of European 
Orders, and critically revised the pages and accompanying illustrations referring 
to the subject. The action was typical of the King's general attitude in such 
matters. He was, indeed, an arbiter elegantiarum whose decision was accepted 
with a completeness which was far from being accounted for by his Royal rank. 

In the case of a King more perhaps than of any other personage, it is 
difficult to anticipate the verdict of history. Nevertheless, it may be pre- 
dicted with some confidence that posterity will place King Edward among 
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the greatest Sovereigns who have ruled in England. For the closest prototype 
to him in the country's annals we must probably go back to the earlier Edwards. 
He was not, it is true, an " English Justinian," but he possessed in a full measure 
those statesmanlike qualities which earned for the third Edward that proud 
title. His instinct for the right course was unerring, and he possessed remarkable 
gifts of divination in regard to the direction of popular movements. His natural 
qualities of observation were sharpened and extended by close contact with the 
realities of existence. Few Royal personages enjoyed more intimate association 
with the great world or possessed a more profound knowledge of the manifold 
ramifications of its life. Few, moreover, possessed so fully that gift of sympathy 
which appeals so directly to the hearts of a people — not the artificial product 
which has its place in every Court equipment, but that moral quality, that 
one touch of nature which makes all the world kin. It was the popular 
recognition of this that evoked on the King's death the amazing manifestation 
of sorrow that has been described. He was not merely the nation's head, 
but its friend and companion, and a good companion at that. The poor and 
needy knew that in him they had a friend whose constancy never wavered. 
In the higher ■ spheres of life the same faith in King Edward's sincerity and 
rectitude of purpose prevailed, and it obtained additional force because it was 
reinforced by a belief in his ability. Statecraft recognised in him a master mind 
which had to be reckoned with in the ordering of the world's affairs. But though 
for obvious ends intriguers abroad misrepresented his actions and placed a dis- 
torted view upon his designs, the time came when it was all but universally 
recognised that his purposes were eminently pacific. Of all the titles bestowed 
upon him, the popular one of " the Peacemaker " is likely to live longest. So 
King Edward went from us a grand and noble figure who has written an 
imperishable page in the world's history. " His body is buried in Peace ; but 
his name liveth for evermore." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

It was felt even when King Edward had been buried with almost unprecedented 
honours that a duty yet remained to his subjects the world over. This was the 
raising of permanent memorials to commemorate his life and reign. If the 
precedent of Queen Victoria's reign had been followed, there would have been 
one great central national fund opened for this purpose. There was, indeed, 
much to commend this course. Concentration of effort was likely to result in a 
contribution magnificent enough to produce a really worthy memorial. More- 
over, the capital of the Empire was obviously the right place for a monument or 
building which would, if rightly selected, bear an Imperial significance. Further, 
there was the consideration that support would probably be secured for a 
central memorial which would not be forthcoming for any purely local fund. 
Ministers, however, after mature consideration, came to the conclusion that it 
would be best to leave the localities to raise their own memorials, and for the 
Government to stand completely on one side. The reasons which dictated this 
decision were doubtless associated with the sentiment of local patriotism, which 
in the past few years has found such fruitful expression. Scotland and Wales 
are not content to let their interests in such a matter be merged in those of the 
predominant partner, and the same spirit prevents Manchester and Liverpool, 
Leeds and Bristol, from necessarily seeing eye to eye with London. Each locality 
has its own worthy objects to commend to public generosity, and each is confident 
of its own capacity to prosecute an appeal successfully. Under these influences 
the result will be a curious variety of memorials. 

At the outset there was the usual flood of suggestions, wildly impracticable from 
their nature, or barred by considerations of cost. All seemed to leave something 
wanting for a commemoration which was to perpetuate the memory of one of the 
greatest Kings who ever sat upon the English Throne. As far as the purely local 
remembrances were concerned, the most practical suggestion put forward emanated 
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from the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society and kindred bodies. 
This was a revival of the idea mooted on the occasion of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, 
of dedicating to the memory of the King some open space or place of historic 
interest or natural beauty. It was urged for this method that it has many 
advantages. " It is permanent ; it attracts notice ; it benefits all alike, rich and 
poor ; and it entails no difficulties of subsequent administration and no appreciable 
continuing expense. An open space, a beautiful spot, a notable ruin, a building 
rich in historic associations, remains a perpetual joy to the district in which it is 
situate and a lasting and conspicuous memorial of the King with whose name it 
is associated." Naturally, it was pointed out, the exact form which the memorial 
would take would differ widely : — " Where a village lies in near proximity to a 
common or heath, no local memorial would be more fitting than to place that 
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land under local management without disturbing existing rights, and the consent 
of the lord of the manor to such a proceeding would be his gift in celebration of 
King Edward's reign. In places where there exists some hilltop commanding 
extensive views, some piece of woodland or of water of beauty or of value to the 
neighbourhood as a place of resort, some waterfall, some sea cliff or other place 
of natural beauty, the dedication of this to the public would be the best expression 
of the idea which we wish to suggest. In other places, again, where no common 
lands remain and there is no exceptional charm of scenery, the best memorial 
would often be the provision and dedication to the public of a garden, park, or 
playground, the formation of a boulevard or of some such belt of open space as 
John Evelyn would fain have thrown round every town. Finally, there may be 
some earthwork or ruin of great interest, or some building of rare architectural 
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beauty or historic associations, which might be purchased and devoted to some 
public purpose, and which would form a possession of unique value for future 
generations. In one or other of these ways the amenities of the neighbourhood 
may be permanently enhanced and a lasting memory of King Edward preserved 
in a form which will be a permanent source of pleasure and interest to the 
inhabitants." The course here recommended is being widely adopted in small 
towns and rural districts where the opportunities for the introduction of the 
principle are greatest. The following list of projected memorials published in 
January, 191 1, gives a good general idea of the schemes which had been decided 
upon abroad as well as at home : — 

Aberdeen. — Hospital for sick children ; public statue. 
Birmingham. — ;^27,5oo raised for statue and new children's hospital. 
Bath. — Extension of hospital. Statue. 
Belfast. — Extension of Royal Victoria Hospital. 
Bristol. — Equestrian statue. 

Brighton. — (i) A permanent memorial ; (2) home for the Queen's Nurses. 
Bradford. — New infirmary. 
Chichester. — Extension of hospital work. 
Cambridge. — Hospital extension. 

Cambridge University. — Sir Harold Harmsworth's gift of ^^20,000 to endow a 
King Edward VH. Chair of English Literature. 

Cumberland. — Fands to be distributed among the Cumberland hospitals. 
Devonshire. — Funds to augment the existing endowment of the Diamond Jubilee 
Hospital. 

Essex. — Fund to assist the fight against consumption. 
Grimsby. — Creation of a convalescent fund. 
Gloucester. — Nursing institution for the county. 

Hastings. — Extension of hospital work. 

Hampshire. — Statue. 

Hayward's Heath. — Cottage Hospital. 

Ipswich. — Sanatorium. 

Isle of Wight. — Hospital improvement and erection of almshouses. 

London. — Statue ; other objects not settled. 

Leeds. — The new infirmary. 

Liverpool. — Equestrian statue. 

Lancashire. — Extension of hospital work. 

Leicester. — Erection of almshouses. 

Middlesex. — Bust or statue ; balance to be spent in sending the children of poor 
Middlesex parents to the seaside or elsewhere for holidays or convalescence. 

Newcastle. — The King has given permission that the name of King Edward VII. 
shall be associated with Mr. J. B. Simpson's gift of ^,^1 0,000 for an art school. A statue 
or monument in Eldon Square. 

Norfolk. — Extension of hospital work. 

Northumberland. — New hospital. 

North Staffordshire. — ^New wing to infirmary. 

Oxford. — Sanatorium for tuberculosis. 

Portsmouth. — New nursing home in connection with Portsmouth Hospital. 

Reading. — Co-operating with the county in the extension of philanthropic work. 

Shropshire. — Extension of hospital work. 

Sittingbourne.— Cottage Hospital. 
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Salford. — Extension of hospital work. 

Southampton.— Addition of tower to St. Mary's Church; extension of hospital 
accommodation. 

Staffordshire. — Crusade against consumption. 

Scottish National Memorial.— (i) Memorial at Holyrood Palace; (2) School of 
Tropical Medicine; (3) Crusade against consumption; (4) Restoration of Linlithgow 
Palace. 

Tottenham. — Statue. 

Warwickshire. — Extension of hospital work. 

Wandsworth. — Statue. 

Worcestershire. — Sanatorium for consumptives. 

Windsor. — ^20,000 to free the King Edward Hospital from debt. 

Welsh National Memorial. — ^300,000 to institute a national campaign against 
tuberculosis and establishment of a national sanatorium. 

Wimbledon.^ — Hospital to be re-built. 

OVERSEAS DOMINIONS. 

Canada. — Statue at Montreal. 

Delhi. — Equestrian statue. 

Lahore. — New medical college and extension of hospitals. 

Calcutta. — Equestrian statue ; promotion of medical education, hospitals, nursing 
homes and sanatoria. 

Rangoon. — Statue. 

Sind. — Statue. 

Bombay. — New hospital, sanatorium for consumptives, and nursing home. 

Madras. — Hospital for consumptives. 

Central Provinces of India. — Hospital for consumptives, and endowment of 
scholarships. 

Secunderabad. — New hospital. 

Kashmir. — New hospital. 

Barnu. — New hospital for women. 

Bassein. — New hospital. 

Poona. — New hospital. 

FOREIGN MEMORIALS. 

Hamburg. — Memorial tablet in English Church. 
Copenhagen. — Memorial bust in St. Alban's Church. 
Marienbad. — Memorial tablet in English Church. 

In the capital at a very early date an influential Committee was called together 
by the Lord Mayor with the object of raising a memorial which would have its 
home in London. Evidence of the widespread interest taken in the matter was 
supplied by the publication of a list of nearly two hundred suggestions, which 
were submitted to the Committee from various quarters. One of the most 
interesting was Lord Eversley's proposal that the memorial should take the form 
of a monumental chapel at Westminster Abbey, the building to form a shrine, as 
it were, for a spacious monument of the late King on a scale like that of 
Henry VII. by Torregiano. Lord Eversley recalled the circumstance that the 
scheme was first suggested in connection with Queen Victoria's first Jubilee in 
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1887, and that on that occasion the late Mr. Pearson, R.A., the highest authority 
of his time on Gothic buildings, made a beautiful design for such a chapel, the 
cost of which, irrespective of the monument, was fixed at ;^ 150,000. Dealing 
generally with the proposal, Lord Eversley wrote : — 

" It may perhaps be suggested in some quarters that such a Memorial Chapel 
connected with the Abbey would have something of a sectarian character, and 
that it would be better to erect a secular building or Valhalla, where space could 
be provided in future for monuments. I may point out that there is no other 
church in the world which is less open to such an objection than Westminster 
Abbey. Very many Roman Catholics and Nonconformists have been buried 
there in the last hundred years or have had monuments erected to them. Of 
Roman Catholics, the Duke de Montpensier, brother of Louis Philippe, and 
Louise of Savoy, wife of Louis XVIII. who died in exile, and the Corsican Paoli 
and many others are buried there. Of Nonconformists there was Livingstone, 
the great missionary traveller, who was buried amid a great concourse of Noncon- 
formist divines ; Watts, the engineer, and others. Monuments also have been 
erected to many of these. In all quarters the Abbey is recognised as a national 
heritage, closely associated with the history of England, a building dedicated to 
the most solemn monumental and State ceremonial purposes, bereft of any 
sectarian character. A Valhalla would be wanting in the traditions of the 
Abbey, and might be considered as a place of much less dignity. It could not 
be used for sepultures. I think, therefore, the proposed monumental building or 
chapel should be an addition to the Abbey." 

A proposal which was earnestly pressed upon the Memorial Committee was 
the acquisition of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It was recalled that in 
opening the Palace in 1854 Queen Victoria earnestly expressed the hope and 
belief " that the bright anticipations which had been formed as to the building's 
future destiny might under the blessing of Providence be realised," and " that 
the wonderful structure and the treasures of art and knowledge it contains may 
long continue to elevate and instruct, as well as to delight and amuse the minds 
of all classes of my people." Lord Plymouth, writing to the Times, urged that 
the memory of King Edward could not more worthily be honoured than by the 
rehabilitation, the reorganisation— in a word the permanent preservation— of the 
Crystal Palace and the land surrounding it. Lord Plymouth's proposal did not 
escape severe criticism. Lord Redesdale, for instance, thought that whatever 
shape the memorial might take it should be dignified, solid, and as time resisting 
as Trajan's arch. What, he asked, would remain of the Crystal Palace a thou- 
sand, two hundred, or even a hundred years hence >. To " bolster up a glorified 
greenhouse " would be little short of an indignity. 

By far the most striking idea which has been mooted in connection with the 
Metropolitan Memorial is a great improvement scheme which, if it is carried out, 
will transform central London. The main features of the scheme are the transfer 
of the existing Charing Cross terminus of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
to the south side of the river, the building of a splendid new bridge on the site 
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of the present Hungerford Bridge, the embanking of the river on the south side 
from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, and the rebuilding on monumental 
lines of the district abutting on the river. The bulk of the property that would 
be affected is held by Jesus College, Oxford, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and the Duchy of Cornwall. The Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company has declared that " it would be impossible for the Company to oppose 
a scheme which would certainly be a great benefit to London." A writer in the 
Times, whose contribution had a wide influence in attracting favourable support 
to the proposal, thus referred to its general aspects : — 

" The cost of the scheme would be great, but money spent upon it would not 
be spent upon a mere architectural luxury, but upon a practical improvement 
that must be effected sooner or later. If the bridge were built and the southern 
shore transformed with stately buildings, not only would there be a new and vast 
convenience for the traffic between north and south, but the frontiers of the 
West End would be enlarged and its riches carried southward. All that part of 
South London between Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge would rise 
suddenly and enormously in value and importance. It would, in fact, become a 
part of the West End ; and with intelligent planning and rebuilding a road could 
be made, following the lines of York Road and Stamford Street, which would be 
the quickest and most natural route from Westminster to the City. By this 
means, again, the traffic of the Strand and other crowded northern thoroughfares 
would be much eased, and all the property on the new road would greatly rise in 
value." 

It may be that this grandiose project is too large for the present generation, 
and meanwhile no definite decision has been reached regarding the London 
Memorial. It was at first decided to undertake the remodelling of that portion 
of St. James's Park which lies nearest to Marlborough House. The scheme 
included, besides a bronze statue of the King, the demolition of the present 
bridge across the lake in St. James's Park and the erection of a more 
ornamental bridge, to which King Edward's name was to be given. The 
King and Queen Alexandra approved of the site. The sculptor suggested 
by the Committee for the work was Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., who 
contemplated illustrating the great aim of King Edward's reign by erecting 
a large seated figure of Peace, with appropriate symbols. On each side of 
the super-base were to be two processional groups, comprising eight or nine 
figures delineating "the Arts of Peace," and advancing towards the central 
figure. On the super-base was to be erected a central pedestal, on which a 
bronze statue of King Edward in Garter robes was intended to be placed. The 
height of the entire memorial was to be from forty-five to fifty feet. At the back 
of the pedestal, facing the park, a figure of Britannia would have balanced that of 
Peace. A flight of steps would have connected the memorial on the park side 
with the avenue between it and the bridge. The scheme included paved terraces, 
with balustrades, vases, and stone seats. The estimated cost of the central 
monument was ^^30,000 and of the bridge ;£"20,000. The time suggested for 
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the completion of the work was five years. No sooner, however, was the plan 
officially approved and published than such serious opposition arose, on the 
ground that works of so monumental a type would endanger the rural simplicity 
of St. James's Park, that, after a short struggle, it was abandoned. 

Passing from London to the northern capital, it has to be noted that memorials 
which found the most favour amongst Scotsmen were schemes associated with 
two of Scotland's historic Royal buildings-Holyrood and Linlithgow Palace 
The Holyrood scheme has already been adopted by the Scottish National 
Committee, and there seems every likelihood that the Linlithgow project will 
also be heartily taken up, particularly as it has the powerful support and eloquent 
advocacy of Lord Rosebery, who endeavoured in vain to get it restored as a 
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LINLITHGOW PALACE. 
From an original Etchings by Axel H. Haig. 

•memorial of Queen Victoria. His view, as expressed in a letter to the Com- 
mittee, is that Linlithgow Palace, situated as it is equi-distant between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and, therefore, easily accessible from both, would be a peculiarly 
fitting subject of a memorial. Many donors, he opined, would be ready to place 
precious historical relics in such a shrine. So in time the Palace would become 
in the fullest sense of the term a National Museum. The building which is thus 
definitely marked out for association with the memorial movement stands on a 
promontory with Linlithgow Loch on three sides of it. An early building which 
■occupied the site was erected by Edward I., who resided in it for a whole winter. 
This structure was partly demolished by the Scots in 1307, but the site was 
occupied again in the reign of Edward III., though the Palace was not rebuilt 
VOL. V. P 
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until a later period. The building which was subsequently erected and now 
occupies the site is a magnificent edifice, finely situated above the lake, which is 
a feature of the town. It was long the residence of the Kings of Scotland, and 
James V. and James VI. were responsible for the embellishment of the Castle in 
many important particulars. Over an inner gate are niches which in former 
times were occupied by statues of a Pope and a Cardinal, in recognition, tradition 
says, of the presentation of a consecrated sword and helmet to James V. On an 
outer gate detached from the building are sculptured the insignia of the four 
orders of Knighthood which the same King wore — the Garter, the Thistle, the 
Holy Ghost, and the Golden Fleece. Inside the palace is a handsome square 
which was built by James VI. The building was greatly damaged in 1746 
by fire, accidentally caused by soldiers then established there. 

It was in a room on one side of this square that Mary Stuart was born. The 
tradition runs that her father, James V., who was on his deathbed at the time of 
her birth, foretold the troubles that were in store for her and the country. " The 
Kingdom," he said, " came with a lass and will go with a lass." A chapel built 
by James V. occupies one side of the square. It was in the vicinity of the chapel 
that James IV. is traditionally said to have heard the supernatural warning prior to 
his fatal expedition to England. The King, the story goes, was at prayers when 
a man in a blue gown appeared and stood by him, and after making a little 
reverence adjured him not to undertake his premeditated journey. The ghostly 
visitor having delivered his message, in the words of the old chroniclers, vanished 
" like a blink of the sun or a whip of a whipcord." 

Of Holyrood what boots it to write .'' All the world knows its grim and 
romantic associations, for ever linked with the name of Mary Stuart, the inscrut- 
able woman about whose virtues and vices the truth, apparently, will never be 
known. The world has never agreed even upon her type of personal beauty — if 
she really possessed beauty, for many of the extant portraits of her are singularly 
disappointing. Ideals of female loveliness change with the centuries, and there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that if Mary of Scotland walked down Regent 
Street to-day any man would take a second glance at her. Holyrood had little 
history before her, and since her son succeeded to the throne of England it has 
very rarely been a Royal residence. The great tragedy of the murder of Rizzio 
is, however, history enough for any building. Yet it is worth recalling that 
Charles I. was baptised there, as well as his sister, Elizabeth, afterwards Queen 
of Bohemia, through whom the House of Hanover holds the crown. Much of 
the place was burned down in 1650 by the carelessness of Cromwell's infantry, 
and the Usurper's partial restoration was also destroyed after the Restoration. 
The Palace was for a brief space the headquarters of " Bonnie Prince Charlie," 
and on two different occasions, after two successive Revolutions, it was the home 
of exiled members of the old French Royal Family. George IV. also stayed 
there during his historic visit to Edinburgh. It is high time that something 
should be done to make Holyrood a fit habitation for the King of Scotland as 
well as of England. 
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Wales has associated her memorial with the movement for the prevention of 
consumption in which King Edward took so deep an interest. The aim set 
before the Welsh National Committee was the ambitious one of raising ;^300,ooo 
for an educational propaganda, the provision of model dispensaries, and the 
erection of sanatoria. A splendid response was made to the appeal for funds. 
There were two anonymous donations of i:so,ooo each, Mr. David Jones, M.P., 
gave ^25,000, and three other subscribers contributed ^^5000 each, and in a short 
time ;^20o,ooo was raised. At an early stage of the movement the promoters 
were encouraged to persevere with their scheme by the following message from 
King George :— " The King has heard with much interest and satisfaction of the 
generous contributions already made towards the campaign against tuberculosis 
in Wales, adopted as the National Memorial of the Principality to King Edward. 
Such efforts to combat this terrible disease always strongly appealed to his late 
Majesty, and cannot fail equally to enlist the hearty sympathy of the King." 
The example set by Wales in devoting its energies to an anti-consumption 
campaign has had a stimulating effect upon English counties and boroughs 
where similar schemes are on foot. In Shropshire the foundation stone has 
already been laid of a sanatorium to be erected on a site given by Lord P'orester. 
Warwickshire has a project for an open-air hospital where treatment of an 
instructional character will be given, and Worcestershire has elected to enlarge 
the Knightwick Sanatorium at a cost of i^ 10,000. 

In India the memorial movement was taken up with great enthusiasm by 
people of all classes and creeds. There was a little hesitation at iirst as to the 
principles which should guide the community in their schemes, but eventually an 
authoritative lead was given by Lord Minto. Speaking at a meeting of the 
general committee early in August, 19 10, the late Viceroy said that though strong 
arguments had been advanced in favour of some great work of public benefac- 
tion, it seemed to him that the inauguration of memorial projects should be 
undertaken locally under conditions where local wants and local interests were 
understood, while at the same time there should be an All India Fund to which 
all classes would have an opportunity of subscribing. In the case of Queen 
Victoria a memorial fund of ;^4O0,00O was raised for the erection of a Hall at 
Calcutta, and to this fund a percentage of the provincial funds was contributed. 
It was decided not to follow this precedent, but to leave subscribers to contribute 
their amounts direct. In order, however, that the local funds might not be 
prejudiced, the stipulation was made that the individual subscriptions should be 
limited to Rs. 5,000 (^333 6s. 8d.). As regards the subject of the memorial, the 
decision was given, with the approval of King George, in favour of an equestrian 
statue of the late King at Delhi. The exact site of the memorial will be settled 
hereafter, but it is suggested that the effigy should stand in the centre of an 
ornamental garden situated between the great mosque of Delhi — the Jumma 
Musjid — and the Fort. The capital of the Moguls is full of monuments and 
relics of rulers of India of the past, but this statue of King Edward will be the 
first important memorial of a British sovereign which has been erected there. 
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Calcutta is also to have an equestrian statue of King Edward as the memorial 
of the province in which it is situated — Bengal. At the outset the scheme to 
which Sir Edward Baker, the Lieutenant-Governor, lent his support, was a hostel 
for students of the Presidency College; but though no less a sum than £2'/,ooo 
was subscribed at the inaugural meeting, and there was a healthy enthusiasm for 
the cause, the public generally did not take kindly to the hostel idea, and 
ultimately it was settled that ;£'io,ooo should be spent on a statue, and that 
the remainder of the funds should be spent on medical education, hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, sanatoria, and similar objects. Burma, following in the footsteps 
of Bengal, has also elected for a statue. The memorial is to be erected at 
Rangoon, and if there is any balance left after the work has been provided, the 
Victoria Memorial Park is to benefit. Yet another statue is to be set up at 
Karachi, the capital of Sind. 

Surveying the field of effort as a whole, the most striking, feature of the 
movement undoubtedly is its thoroughly practical character. Statues and busts, 
and other purely decorative objects have some prominence in the list of memorials, 
but they are more often than not associated with schemes of a directly philan- 
thropic character, such as hospitals, almshouses, nursing homes, medical colleges, 
etc. Thus there is the best possible prospect that the most characteristic side of 
King Edward's life and reign will receive worthy commemoration before the 
movement has finally spent itself 
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and Queen, ii. 88 ; house parties at, 98 
Aberystwith, the King elected first Chancellor 

of the new University of Wales at, iv. 92 
Abruzzi, Duke of, lectured at Queen's Hall, vi. 

42 
Absentee landlordism, the King on, ii. 223 
Aden, arrival of the King at, iii. 74 
Aeroplanes, the King's interest in, v. 96 
Ajaccio, visited by the King, v. 11 
Alake of Abeoukuta, African potentate, received 

by the King, v. 4 
Albany, Duke of, marriage of, iii. 222 ; address 
on music at Manchester, iv. 3 ; interest in 
the establishment of the Royal College of 
Musi.c, 6 ; sudden death, 12 
Albert, Prince (the Prince Consort),!. 2, 15, 18, 
33 ; consulted Baron Stockmar on education 
of the King, 33 ; created Prmce Consort, 59 ; 
the responsibility of the King's education, 
182 ; last public ceremonial in London at 
which Prince ■ Consort was present, 182 ; 
illness and death, 201 ; memorial to, ii. 82 ; 
the King's tribute, 123 ; the King unveiled 
statue at Holborn Circus, iii. 28 
Albert Victor, Prince, see Clarence, Duke of 
Albert Hall, opened by Queen Victoria, ii. 217 ; 

great Masonic meetings in, iii. 40 ; iv. 28 
Aldershot, the King at, iii. 24 ; iv. 171 ; v. 100 
Alexandra, Queen, first meeting with the King, 
i. 184; engagement at Laeken, 218; first 
visit to Osborne, 219; her family, 222 ; birth 
and girlhood, ii. I ; life at Chateau of Bern- 
storfif, 2 ; confirmation at Christiansborg 
Castle, 2 ; marriage arranged, 5 ; arrange- 
ments in London for the Royal Procession, 
16 ; departure from Copenhagen, 16 ; pro- 
gress, 19 ; arrival at Gravesend, 23 ; met by 
the King, 24; the first English welcome, 25 ; 
arrival in London, 26 ; triumphal progress 



through London, 26 et seg. ■ London to 
Wmdsor, 33 ; arrival at Windsor Castle, 34 ; 
Tennyson's "Welcome," 36 ; wedding present 
of the City of London, 38 ; State dinner in 
St. George's Hall, 39 ; the wedding cakes, 
39 ; wedding in St. George's Chapel, 39 ei 
seg. ; official description of the Queen's 
wedding dress, 49 ; wedding dresses of the 
Royal ladies, 56; wedding presents, 62 eiseg. ; 
first visit to Sandringham, 72 ; speech when 
accepting wedding presents from the ladies 
of Bristol, 74; held drawing-room, 75; first 
visit to Scotland, 88 : birth of the Duke of 
Clarence, 90; succession of father to the 
throne of Denmark, 92 ; presented new 
colours to the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, 97 ; birth of the Prince of Wales, 
105 ; first visit to the Tower of London, 114; 
narrow escape, 115 ; a plucky horsewoman! 
116 ; laid foundation-stone of the Home for 
Little Boys at Farningham, 122 ; illness, 
127 ; birth of the Duchess of Fife, 127 ; 
Queen of Denmark at bedside, 127 ; slow 
convalescence, 129 ; visit to Wiesbaden, 132 ; 
the "Alexandra Limp," 133 ; birth of Prin- 
cess Victoria, 144 ; visit to Denmark, 147 ; 
first visit to the Derby, 204 ; Princess Maud 
born, 207 ; christened, 210 ; visit to Den- 
mark, 213 ; opened new Convalescent Home 
at Hunstanton, iii. 214; laid foundation- 
stone of the new Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, 222 ; received seven hundred nurses 
at Marlborough House, iv. 59; death of the 
Duke of Clarence, 78 ; Canon Fleming's 
sermon, " Recognition in Eternity," 85 ; the 
King conferred Honorary Degree of Univer- 
sity of Wales on, 96 ; distributed prizes to boys 
of the Royal Masonic Institution at Wood 
Green, 106 ; visit to Copenhagen, 114; death 
of the Queen of Denmark, 115 ; created a 
Lady of the Order of the Garter, 139 ; visit 
to Copenhagen and Frederichshof, 149; at 
funeral of Empress Frederick, 157 ; at 
Copenhagen, 157 ; at Coronation of the 
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King, 1 80; description of dress, 182; the 
Queen's Procession, 183 ; Coronation of 
the Queen, 192 ; description of the Queen's 
Coronation Crown, 193; the final ceremony, 
194 ; welcome on the route of the procession 
through the streets, 195 ; visit to Edinburgh, 
226 ; narrow escape from burning at Sand- 
ringhara, v. i ; tribute to Queen Victoria, 
2 ; visited Alexandra Trust, Dining-rooms 
2 ; spent Easter at Copenhagen, visited 
Ireland, present at the marriage of Princess 
Alice, attended the funeral of the Duke of 
Cambridge, 2 ; visited the Docks, 6 ; visit 
to Liverpool, 7 ; cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, 8 ; received the Rev. W. Carlile, 8 ; 
yachting trip with Princess Victoria, 8 ; on 
solution ( f the Social Problem, 8 ; visit to 
Harrow School, 14 ; at Cowes, 16 ; received 
the President of the Paris Municipal Council, 
18 ; donation to the " unemployed " fund, 25 ; 
attended funeral of King of Denmark, 26 ; 
return to England, 30 ; popularity of, at 
Paris, 43 ; accepted fan from South Africa, 
44 ; at Cartagena, meeting with King and 
Queen of Spain, 46 ; motor tour round 
Snowden, 56 ; accompanied King to Reval, 
72 ; meeting with the blind girl at railway 
station, 75 ; presented Dorando with conso- 
lation prize, 82 ; attended concert in aid of 
Messina relief fund, 84 ; at the Derby, 100 ; 
present at the opening of the chapel at 
Millbank Hospital, 107 ; present at the 
opening of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
108; visit to Rugby, no; returned from 
Continent on account of King's illness, 144 ; 
letter to the nation, 150 ; attended the 
King's funeral, 176 

Alfonso, King of Spain, visit to England, v. 
12; betrothal of, 14; formal announce- 
ment of betrothal, 30 ; escaped bomb, 32 ; 
met the King at Cartagena, 46 

Alfred the Great, the King unveiled statue of, 
iii. 208 

Algeria, visited by the King, v. 1 1 

Alice, Princess, visit to England, ii. 114; visit 
of the King to, 115 ; visit to Marlborough 
House, 120 ; visit of the King and Queen 
to, ii. 132; another visit to, 206; visit to 
Sandringham, 226 ; death, iii. 213 ; universal 
sorrow, 213 

Alice, Princess, daughter of the Duke of Albany, 
married to Alexander of Teck, v. 2 

Amelia, Queen of Portugal, visit to England, v. 
7 ; visited the King at Biarritz, 137 

Arch, Mr. Joseph, visit of the King to, iv. in 

Argyll, Duke of, i. 40 ; marriage to Princess 
Louise, ii. 217 

Artillery Company, Honourable, the King 
gazetted Captain-General and Colonel of, ii. 



87 ; the Queen presented new colours, 97 ; 

inspected by the King, v. 114 
Artists' Orphan Fund, the King presided at 

First dinner in aid of, ii. 217 
Arts, Society of, the King elected president, ii. 88 
Asquith, Mr., Prime Minister, official visit to the 

King at Biarritz, v. 66 ; speech on King's 

death, 157 
Athens, visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 198 ; 

reception by the King of Greece, 198 ; 

illumination of the Acropolis, 199 ; visit to, 

en route to India, iii. 66 ; State banquet, 68 ; 

visit of the King to the Olympic games, v. 31 
Australia, visit of the Duke and Duchess of 

Cornwall and York to, iv. 160 ; opened the 

first Parliament of the new Australian 

Commonwealth, 160 
Austria, Archduke of, visit to England on 

mission from the Emperor, v. 5 
Avonmouth Dock, opened by the King, v. 78 



B. 



Baccarat Case, the King and the, iv. 60 ; 

counsel eirgaged, 61 ; the King in the 

witness-box, 62 ; an unpopular verdict, 71 ; 

newspaper moralists, 73 ; the King's error in 

judgment, 75 
Bachelors' Ball at Kensington House, iii. 127 
Baden-Poweli knighted at Balmoral, v. 122 
Balfour, Mr. A. J., speech in the House of 

Commons on death of Queen Victoria, iv. 

133; appointed Prime. Minister, 176; speech 

on King's death, v. i6o 
Balmoral, Queen Victoria takes possession of, 

i.40 ; ball given by the King to his tenants, 

V. 83 ; social functions at, 122 
Bam, Sir Pieter, chairman of the South African 

Exhibition Committee, presented King with 

walking-stick, v. 44 
Bangor, opening of New University College 

buildings, v. 54 
Bannerman, Sir H. Campbell, farewell visit 

from the King, v. 66 ; resignation from 

office, 66 
Basuto chiefs received at Buckingham Palace, 

V. 95 
Battenberg, Princess Ena of, betrothed to the 

King of Spain, v. 30 ; marriage, 32 
Battenberg, Princess Henry of, entertained the 

King and Queen of Spain, v. 64 
Bayreuth, the King and Queen at Wagner 

Festival, iv. 102 
Bear-hunting, the King in Transylvania and 

Roumania, iv. 38 
Belfast, visit of the King to, iv. 21, 229 ; deputa- 
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tion to the King, v. 4 ; suggested memorial 
of the King, 204 

Benefit Societies, recognized by the King, v. 32 

Benson, Archbishop, impressions of the King 
as a boy, i. 40 ; first Bishop of Truro, iii. 
218 ; the King's letter re the Baccarat Case, 
IV. 76 ; the King's letter on death of the 
Duke of Clarence, 86 ; description of a dinner 
at Marlborough House, 94 ; at marriage of 
Princess Maud, 97 

Berlin, Burgomaster of, received by King, v. 
31 ; visit of the King to, 90 

Bethnal Green Museum, the King opened, iii. 

. ^^ 
Biarritz, visits of the King to, v. 66, 97 ; last 

visit, 137 
Birch, Rev. H. M., appointed tutor to the King, 

i. 41 
Birmingham, first visit of the King to, iii. 36 ; 

opening of new University buildings by the 

King, V. 112 ; suggested memorial of the 

King, 204 
Blackburn, visit of the King and Queen to, iv. 

35 
Blackwall, the King opened tunnel under the 

Thames at, iv. 100 
Blondin crosses Niagara Falls when visited by 

the King, i. 122 
Booth, " General," received at Buckingham 

Palace, v. 5 ; received letter from King, 88 
Boy Scouts, inspected by King, v. 121 ; interview 

of Baden-Powell with King, 122 ; colours 

presented at Balmoral, 123 
Bradlaugh, Mr., and provision for the King's 

children, iv. 52 
Braemar gathering, 1863, the King and Queen 

attend the, ii. 88 
Bristol, visit of the King to, v. 80 ; suggested 

memorial of the King, v. 204 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the King 

laid foundation-stone of new headquarters, 

ii. 118 
British Orphan Asylum at Slough, opened by 
the King, ii. 87 ; at anniversary festival, iii. 

30 
Broadhurst, Mr, Henry, visit to Sandringham, 

iv. 87 
Brock, Sir Isaac, the King laid corner-stone 

of monument erected to, i. 126 
Brousse, Dr., President of the Paris Municipal 

Council, received by the King, v. 18 
Bruce, General, appointed Governor to King, 

i. 59 ; accompanies King to Canada, 76 ; to 

Holy Land, 202 ; death of, 218 
Buckingham, Duke of. Governor of Madras at 

time of visit of King, iii. 121 
Buckingham Palace, King Edward VII. born 

at, i. I ; christening of the Duke of Clarence 

at, ii. 92; children's party at, v. 54, 114; 



scene outside on the announcement of the 

King's death, 145 
Buddhism and its influence on Indian life, iii. 108 
Budget, of Lloyd George, v. 123; thrown out 

by the Lords, 137 ; formally sanctioned by 

the King, 142 
Bulgaria, visit to London of the King, v. 8 
Burns, John, visit to the King, v. 84 
Bunsen, Baron, i. 37 
Butler, Lady, the King and, iii. 30 



C. 



Cadogan, Earl of, at Konigswinter with the 
King, i. 55 

Cajsar, King Edward's dog, followed funeral 
procession, v. 177 

Caillard, Admiral, commanded French fleet at 
Portsmouth, v. 16 

Cairo, the King at, i. 203 ; iii. 70 ; reception by 
the Khedive, 70; State dinner, 71 ; Oriental 
splendours, 71 

Cambridge, Duke of, death of, v. 2 ; statue of, 
unveiled, 48 

Cambridge University, the King at, i. 179 ; en- 
tered at Trinity, 179 ; life at Cambridge, 
181 ; visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 97 ; 
unveiled statue of Prince Consort at, iii. 209 ; 
University buildings opened by the King, 
V. 2 ; suggested memorial of the King, 204 

Canada, auspicious time for the visit of the 
King to, i. 73 ; embarks at Plymouth on 
board the Hero, 77 ; preparations for the 
trip, 78 ; arrival at Newfoundland, 78 ; en- 
thusiastic welcome at St. John's, 80 ; ex- 
cursions, 8l ; regatta on Lake Quidi Vidi, 
81 ; great subscription ball, 81 ; arrival at 
Halifax, 82 ; festivities, 84 ; in New Bruns- 
wick, 84: visit to Frederickton, 84 ; account 
of the passage through St. John's, 86 ; arrival 
at Charlestown, 86 ; at Gasp€, 88 ; up the 
Saguenay, 88 ; at Quebec, 90 ; a question of 
precedence, 93 ; visit to the Heights of 
Abraham and Wolfe's monument,. 94 ; the 
Chaudi^re Falls, 95 ; visit to the Ursuline 
Convent, 96 ; a Royal privilege, 97 ; Mon- 
treal, 99 ; opening the Victoria Tubular 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence, 102 ; Ottawa, 
104 ; laid foundation-stone of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, 105; shooting rapids, 106; 
country drive, 108 ; the Thousand, Islands, 
109 ; trouble with Orangemen, ill ; an un- 
pleasant incident at Kingston, 112 ; Orange 
difficulties at Belleville, 115; welcome at 
Toronto, 115 ; Belleville repents too late, 
119; visit to London and Petersburg, 120 ; 
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illuminations at Niagara, 123 ; Blondin 
crosses Niagara. 124 ; laid corner-stone of 
monument erected to Sir Isaac Brock, 

126 ; visited towns of Niagara and Hamil- 
ton, 107 ; opened Agricultural Exhibition, 

129 ; last day in Canada, 129 
Canada, invitation to the King and Queen, v. 

30 
Cannes, the King laid first stone of new jetty at, 

iv. 105 
Canterbury, the King opened Chapter House 

of the Cathedral after restoration, iv. 94 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, sermon at West- 
minster, v. 153 
Carlile, Rev. W., interview with the Queen, v. 8 ; 

letter from the King to, showing interest in 

social problems, 88 ; received by the King 

at Biarritz, 138 
Carlos, King of Portugal, accompanied King 

Edward, iv. 203 ; visit to England, v. 7 ; 

assassinated, 65 
Carnarvon, visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 

141 
Chamberlain, Mr., and the first visit of the 

King to Birmingham, iii. 36; on provision 

for the King's children, iv. 55 ; received at 

Buckingham Palace, 200 
Chantilly, visit of the King to, iii. 34 
Chatsworth, the King at, iii. 24 ; v. i, 7 ; visits 

of the King to, v. i, 7, 25 ; visited by the 

King and Queen of Portugal, 7 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, interest taken 

by the King, iii. 216 ; foundation-stone of 

new building laid by Queen Alexandra, 

216 
Chester, first visit of the King to, ii. 206 ; pre- 
sentation of address, 206 ; ball, 206 
Chester, Earl of, peerage title of Prince of 

Wales, i. 12 
China, autograph letter from the Emperor to 

King Edward, v. 88 
Chiswick House, the King took lease of, ii. 218 ; 

interesting associations, 221 ; the gardens, 

221 ; fetes and garden parties, 223 ; the 

King at, iii. 25 
Christian, Prince, interest in the establishment 

of the Royal College of Music, iv. 6 
Church, conference of the, v. 81 ; addresses to 

the King from Convocation, 28 ; the King's 

reply to the Houses of Convocation, 135 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, and the provision for 

the King's children, iv. 54 
Cirencester Agricultural College, visit of the 

King to, v. 106 
Civil List of the King, Parliament and the, iv. 

150 (?/ seq. 
Clarence, Duke of (Prince Albert Victor), birth 

of, at Frogmore House, ii. 90 ; christened, 

92 ; sponsors, 92 ; illness, iii. 207 ; tutor. 



207 ; naval career decided upon, 208 ; on 
training ship Britannia, 208 ; tour on the 
Bacchante, 216 ; at Cambridge, iv. 21 ; ' sub- 
altern in the loth Dragoons, 21 ; entered 
Middle Temple, 21 ; initiated a Freemason 
in the Royal Alpha Lodge, 21 ; admitted a 
Freeman of the City of London, 21 ; tour in 
India, 59 ; took his seat in House of Lords, 
59 ; betrothed to Princess May, 77 ; illness 
and death, 78 ; funeral, 82 ; Mr. Gladstone's 
appreciation, 84; Canon Fleming's sermon, 
" Recognition in Eternity," 86 

Clark, Sir James, consulted upon the education 
of the King, i. 39 

Colonies, the King's reminiscences of the, iii. 
225 ; financial support towards establish- 
ment of Royal College of Music, iv. 7 ; the 
King's desire to establish a permanent 
Colonial Museum in London, 10 ; speech by 
the King to Colonial representatives attend- 
ing Queen Victoria's Jubilee celebrations, 10 ; 
theColinderies, 11 ; inception of the Imperial 
Institute, 27 ; the King presided at banquet 
to Colonial Premiers, 100; visit of the Duke 
of Cornwall and York (the Prince of Wales) 
to the, 148 ; places visited, 160 ; Premiers 
received by the King, v. 49 

Compifegne, residence of Napoleon III., ii. 146 

Confirmation of King, i. 55 

Connaught, Duke of, at installation of King as 
Grand Masterof the English Freemasons, iii. 
42 ; proposed health of the King at Masonic 
banquet, 45 ; received King at Gibraltar on 
return voyage from India, 192 ; marriage 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 214 ; in- 
stalled as Grand Provincial Master of the 
Freemasons in Sussex, iv. 24 ; appointed 
Grand Master of English Freemasons, 146 ; 
the King and Queen dined with Duke of 
Connaught at Dubhn, v. 4 ; betrothal of 
Princess Margaret to Prince Oscar, 8 

Constantinople, visit of the King and Queen 
to, ii. 182 etseq.; visit to Engfish cemetery 
at Scutari, 186 

Consumption, the King's interest in the cure of, 
iv. 161 

Copenhagen, visit of the Kmg to, v. 2 ; address 
of the University to King Edward, 66 ; 
suggestion for memorial to the King, 204 

Cork, visit of the King and Queen to the Ex- 
hibition at, iv. 229 

Cornwall, first visit of the King to, i. 37 ; visit of 
the King and Queen to, ii. loS ; descended 
the Botallock Mine, 108 ; laid foundation- 
stone of new church at Falmouth, iv. 28 ; 
revenues of Duchy of, i. 26, 27 ; iv. 44 

Coronation of the King, date fixed, iv. 154; 
interest of the Queen in English manu- 
facturers, 157 ; preparations for, 157 ; regula- 
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tions as to robes and coronets to be worn, 
158 ; the Coronation dinners to poor people, 
166 ; illness of the King and postponement 
of Coronation, 171 ; the King's message to 
guests at Coronation dinners, 176 ; recover- 
ing, 176 ; date of Coronation fixed, 177 ; 
decorations, 178 ; the Regalia carried to 
Edward the Confessor's Chapel, 176 ; the 
annexe at Westminster Abbey, 179; the 
processions with the Regalia down the Nave, 
179; the "Theatre," 179; Royal Processions, 
180 ; progress of the King and Queen from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster Abbey, 
180 ; arrival of the King, 182 ; the Royal 
Procession, 182 ; the great officers of the 
Coronation, 182, 183 ; the Sanctuary, 184 ; the 
Chair of Recognition, 184 ; alterations in the 
service, 184; the Recognition Service— the 
King presented for recognition by his people, 
185 ; taking the oath, 185 ; the Coronation 
Chair, 187 ; the anointing, 187 ; vested with 
the Armilla and the Imperial Robe, 188 ; 
the Orb with the Cross placed in King's 
hand, 188 ; the Sceptre with the Cross 
delivered to the King, 188 ; the Crown placed 
on the King's head, 189; the Benediction, 
190; the enthronisation, 190 ; homage from 
the Prince of Wales and the other Royal 
Peers, 191 ; homage from the secular Peers, 

191 ; the Coronation of the Queen Consort, 

192 ; the Holy Communion, 194; the Corona- 
tion gift presented to the King, 196 

Coronation, high officials of the, iv. 182 et seq. 
County Schools, children of, received medals, 

V. 20 
Coventry, Lord, action in the " Baccarat Case," 

iv. 62 
Cowes, French Squadron met by the King and 

Queen at, v. 16 : visit of the Czar to, 116 
Cranborne, seat of the Marquess of Salisbury, 

visited by the King, v. 88 
Crichel House, visit of the King to, v. 87 
Crimea, visit of the King and Queen to the, ii. 

187 ; arrival at Sebastopol, 189 ; the battle- 
field of the Alma, 191 ; the Redan, 192 ; 

memories of Inkerman, 193 ; led to the 

" Charge of the Light Brigade," 194 ; arrival 

at Lividia, 194 
Crystal Palace, dinner given by the King at the, 

iii. 202 ; purchase of, proposed as a memorial 

of the King, v. 207 
Cullen House, visit of the King to, v. 121 
CuUinan Diamond, presented to the King, 

V. 60 ; worn by the Queen, 133 
Cumberland, Duke of, see King of Hanover 
Czar Alexander IL, the King at funeral of, 

iv. 92 
Czar, Nicholas II., meeting with the King at 

Reval, V. 72 ; visit to Cowes, 104 



D. 



Dalton, Rev. J. N., tutor of Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, iii. 207 
Danish Succession complication, ii. 93 
Darwin, Charles, the King unveiled statue of, 
iv. 22 

D'Aumale, Due, visit of the King to the, iii. 34 
Denmark, first visit of the King to, ii. 98 ; wel- 
come at Elsinore, 99 ; life at Bernstorff, 100 ; 
State ball at the Christianborg Palace, loi 
Denmark, Queen of, visit to Sandringham, 
ii. 124 ; visit to London on account of 
daughter's illness, 127 ; death of, iv. 115 
Derby, the King at Derby Grammar School, 

iii. 24 
Derby, the, the King at, ii. 105 ; the King's 
success with Persimmon, iv. 94 ; success 
with Diamond Jubilee, 122 ; last appearance 
of the King at the, v. 100 
Derby, Earl of, at Konigswinter with the King, 
i. 55 ; speech in House of Lords on birth of 
Duke of Clarence, ii. 91 
Devonshire, Duke and Duchess of, the King at 
Chatsworth, iii. 24 ; the King at famous 
fancy dress ball given by, iv. 102 ; visit of 
the King and Queen to Chatsworth, v. i, 7 ; 
to Lismore Castle, 4 
Dickens, Charles, the King attends reading by, 

i. 69 ; met King at dinner, ii. 2 1 1 
Dilke, Sir Charles, attack on Royalty by, ii. 

228 
Dinghi, Sir Adrian, statue of, unveiled at 

Malta, V. 46 
Disraeli, Mr., took part in discussion on cost of 
King's visit to India, iii. 55 ^/ seq. ; death 
and funeral, 221 
Dock openings, the King at, ii. 205 ; iii. 92, 216, 

230 ; iv. 20, 92 
Dominions, oversea, conference of Premiers of, 
v. 104; sorrow at King's death, 152 ; 
Memorial Services, 194 ; suggestions for 
memorial, 206 
Dorando, disqualified in the international run- 
ning match, V. 82 
Dreadnought, the battleship launched, v. 26 ; 

first Royal review of, 56 
Dublin, the King opened the International 
Exhibition at, ii. 104 ; review of troops in 
Phosnix Park, 105 ; illuminations on visit of 
King and Queen, 136 ; visits, 140 ; the King 
in, 223 ; festivities in, iv. 20 ; the King opens 
new dock at North Wall, 20 ; laid iounda- 
tion-stone of Museum of Science and Art, 
20 ; reception of the King and Queen in, 
229 ; laid foundation-stone of New buildings 
of Royal College of Science, v. 4 
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Duckworth, Canon, appointed chaplain to 
King during trip to India, iii. 52 

Duff Gordon, Lady, visit of the King to, ii. 167, 
170 

Dulwich College, the King opened new build- 
ings, ii. 212 

Duma, deputation to London from, v. 104 

Dunblane, School established in memory of 
Queen Victoria opened by the King, v. 83 

Durham, visit of the King to, iv. 104 



E. 



Edinburgh, the King at, i. 64 ; laid founda- 
tion-stone of New Royal Infirmary, ii. 214 ; 
visit to, iv. 226 ; held levee and drawing- 
room at Holyrood Palace, 226 ; volunteers 
reviewed by the King, v. 17 

Edinburgh, Duke of, attempt on life of, ii. 143 ; 
festival at Crystal Palace to celebrate return 
of, 144 ; marriage at St. Petersburg, iii. 28 ; 
State entry into London, 28 ; interest in the 
establishment of the Royal College of Music, 
iv. 6 ; death of son, Prince Alfred, 115 ; death 
and funeral, 122 

Edward VII., King, birth, i. i ; declaration of 
birth, 2 ; heritage and ancestry, 5,6; created 
Prince of Wales, 10 ; origin of title, 10, 1 1 ; 
tradition of the ostrich feathers and motto, 
II ; created Earl of Chester, 12 ; armorial 
bearings, 13 ; godfather, 16 ; his names, 18 ; 
christening, 18; sponsors, 18; question of 
education, 21 ; nursery management, 24 ; 
governess appointed, 25 ; assigned a separate 
establishment, 26 ; revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, 26 ; health, 27 ; on question 
of tutor and training, 28 ; shadows of the 
changes in the social conditions, 33 ; rehgious 
sentiment in the forties, 34 ; first yachting 
excursions, 37 ; visits Cornwall and Channel 
Islands, 37 ; glimpse of the life of Royal 
Household, 47 ; Chair of State in new Palace 
of Westminster, 37 ; first visit to Scotland, 
39 ; first deer drive, 40 ; appointment of 
tutor, 41 ; first visit to Ireland, 42 ; first 
public appearance in London, 42 ; created 
Earl of Dublin, 43 ; Marlborough House 
secured as a London residence, 44 ; at the 
opening of the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, 46 ; parting from Mr. Birch, 46 ; Mr. 
Gibbs appointed tutor, 47 ; festivities at 
Windsor, 49 ; first appearance in the House 
of Lords, 50; the Crimean War and its 



impression, i. 50 ; apt pupil to a piece of 
miniature military engineering, 52 ; first 
visit to France, 52 ; walking tour in West 
of England, 54 ; study at Konigswinter, 55 ; 
confirmation, 55 ; visit to Ireland, 56 ; re- 
sides at White Lodge, Richmond Park, 56 ; 
a confusion in chronology, 59 ; becomes a 
colonel in Army and receives the Garter, 

59 ; Colonel Bruce appointed Governor, 59 ; 
visited Shorncliffe Camp and presented new 
colours to the Prince of Wales's Roya' 
Canadian Infantry, 60 ; visit to Germany, 

60 ; ball given in his honour at Berlin, 60 ; 
visit to Italy, 60 ; audience of Pope Pius IX., 

61 ; visits Gibraltar, South of Spain, and 
Lisbon, 62 ; studies science under Dr. Lyon 
Playfair at Edinburgh, 62 ; visits the Tros- 
sachs and Loch Lomond, 64 ; recreations, 
66 ; admitted a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 67 ; undergraduate life, 69 ; attends 
reading by Charles Dickens, 69 ; paid his 
first visit to Gotha, 70 ; visit to Canada, 73 
et seq. ; letter from President of the United 
States, 74 ; Duke of Newcastle selected to 
accompany King to Canada, 76 ; embarked 
at Plymouth on board the Hero, 77 ; prepa- 
rations for the trip, 78 ; places visited and 
incidents referring to visit to Canada, see 
under Canada ; visited United States, 
130 et seq. {see under United States) ; 
arrival at Windsor Castle, 175 ; Queen 
Victoria's appreciation of the services and 
tact of the Duke of Newcastle, 176; inter- 
national exchange of compliments between 
Great Britain and the United States, 176 ; 
sent to Cambridge University, 178 ; Kings- 
ley's history class, 179 ; entered at Trinity, 
179; residence at Madingley Hall, 180; 
death of the Duchess of Kent, 182 ; in camp 
at the Curragh, 183 ; visit to Germany, 184 ; 
first meeting with Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark, 184; German opinion of the match, 

187 ; called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, 

188 ; allerations and improvements at Marl- 
borough House, 189; purchase of Sandring- 
ham, 196 ; return to Cambridge, 200 ; illness 
and death of the Prince Consort, 201 ; under- 
graduate career brought to a close, 201 ; visit 
to the Holy Land, 201 ; Dean Stanley invited 
to accompany the King, 202 ; at Cairo, 203 ; 
visit to the Great Pyramid, 204 ; a happy 
party, 205 ; embarked at Alexandra for Jaffa, 
208 ; first heir to the English throne who 
had approached so near to Jerusalem since 
Edward I., 208 ; first glimpse of Jerusalem, 
209, and see under Holy Land ; departure 
from Syria, 217 ; arrival at Patmos and 
Ephesus, 217 ; visit to Napoleon III., 218 ; 
arrival at Windsor, 218; engagement to 
Princess Alexandra at Laeken, 218 ; gazetted 
a general, 219; betrothal announced, 221; 
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Queen Victoria's announcement to Parlia- 
ment, ii. 5 ; marriage arranged, 5 ; took his 
oath and seat as a Peer of Parliament, 6 ; 
treaty of marriage, 9 ; a disappointed popu- 
lace, II ; presentation of freedom of the 
Fishmongers' Company, 12 ; provision by 
Parliament, 14; establishment, 15; held his 
first lev^e, 16 ; arrangements in London for 
the Royal Procession, 16 ; arrival at Graves- 
end to meet his bride-elect, 24 ; triumphal 
progress through London, 26 et seq. ; London 
to Windsor, 33 ; arrival at Windsor Castle, 34 ; 
State dinner in St. George's Hall, 39 ; the 
wedding cakes, 39 ; St. George's Chapel, 39 ; 
a gorgeous annexe, 41 ; a splendid spectacle, 
43 ; Royal guests, 44 ; the bridegroom's 
procession, 48 ; the bride's procession, 49 ; 
the entrance of the bride, 49 ; the wedding 
ceremony, 52; some "impressions" of the 
day, 53 ; the wedding breakfast, 56 ; depar- 
ture for honeymoon at Osborne, 57 ; national 
rejoicings and festivities, 60 ; the wedding 
presents, 62 et seq. ; Welsh national token, 
68 ; reception at St. James's Palace, 70 ; 
wedding presents on view, 72 ; Easter at 
Sandringham, 72 ; Communion Service on 
Easter Sunday, 72 ; at Royal Academy 
banquet, 73 ; took possession of Marlborough 
House, 75 ; Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., commis- 
sioned to paint a picture of the marriage, 
75 ; presented with the treedom of the City 
of London, 79 ; the ball, 80 ; memorial to 
the Prince Consort, 82 ; historic visit to 
Oxford, 84 ; opened British Orphan Asylum, 
86 ; Guard's ball at South Kensington, 87 ; 
gazetted Captain-General and Colonel of 
Honourable Artillery Company, 87 ; Halifax 
Town Hall opened by, 87 ; elected President 
of the Society of Arts, 88 ; visit to Scotland, 
88 ; renounced his right to the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, 88 ; introduced for the first 
time to the Privy Council, 90 ; birth of the 
Duke of Clarence, 90 ; thanksgiving, 91 ; 
mention in Queen's Speech, 91 ; christening, 
92 ; interview with Garibaldi, 96 ; presided 
at annual dinner of Royal Literary Fund, 96 ; 
commanded his own brigade at Volunteer 
Review in 1864.. 96 ; visit to Cambridge, 97 ; 
honorary degree conferred, 97 ; at Eton and 
Harrow, 97 ; laid foundation-stone of new 
wing to London Hospital, 9S ; at meeting 
of newly formed National Rifle Association, 
98 ; first visit to Denmark, 98 ; fife at Bern- 
storff, 100; visit to Stockholm, 100; State 
ball at the Christianborg Palace, loi ; as an 
amateur fireman, 103 ; opened the Southern 
Outfall of the Main Drainage Works for 
London, 104; opened Dublin International 
Exhibition, 104 ; reviewed troops in Phoenix 
Park, 105 ; at the Derby, 105 ; birth of 
Prince George (the Prince of Wales), 105 ; 



at opening of the Langham Hotel, ii. 106 ; fire 
at Marlborough House, 106 ; visit to The 
Great Eastern, 108 ; visit to Cornwall, 108 ; 
visit to Crystal Palace, 114; to Laeken to 
attend funeral of King Leopold, 115 ; visit 
to the Princess Ahce at Darmstadt, 115 ; at 
Volunteer Review at Brighton, 116; visit to 
the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham, 1 16 ; 
visit to the London and North-Westei-n 
Railway Works at Crewe, 116 ; accompanied 
Queen Victoria on opening of Parliament, 
116; speech on the engineering achieve- 
ments of the day, 118 ; laid foundation-stone 
of new headquarters of British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 118 ; present at marriage of 
Princess Mary (Duchess of Teck), 118; 
distributed prizes to boys on training-ship 
Worcester, 120; narrow escape from a 
serious accident, 120 ; at Trinity House 
festival meeting, 120 ; at marriage of his 
sister. Princess Helena, 122 ; guest of the 
Archbishop of York, 122 ; unveiled the 
Prince Consort memorial window in York 
Guildhall, 122 ; at Norwich Musical Festival, 
123 ; at the marriage of the Czarevitch at 
St. Petersburg, 124; visit to Moscow, 124; 
interview with the Metropolitan at the 
Kremlin, 124; visit to Darmstadt, 124; 
visit of the Khedive of Egypt and Sultan 
of Turkey, 129 ; visit of the Belgian Volun- 
teers, 132 ; visit to Wiesbaden and Darm- 
stadt, 132 ; visit of the King and Queen to 
Ireland, 134 etseq. ; installation as a Knight 
of St. Patrick, 136 ; visit to Maynooth Col- 
lege, 140 ; visit to Carnarvon, birthplace 
of first Prince of Wales, 141 ; round of 
public functions, 144 ; laid foundation-stone 
at Glasgow University buildings, 145 ; 
visit to Emperor Napoleon III., 146 ; arrival 
at Fredensborg, 147 ; visit to King Charles 
of Sweden, 147 ; initiated into Freemasonry, 
148 ; became a Mason, 149 ; invested with 
the Collar and Mantle of the Black Eagle 
at Berlin, 150; visit to Vienna, 152; em- 
barked at Trieste for Alexandria, 152; re- 
ception of the Khedive at Cairo, 154; 
residence in the Palace of Esbekieh, 154; 
witnessed departure of pilgrims with the 
Holy Carpet to Mecca, 154; visit to " La 
Grande Princesse," 156 ; started up the Nile, 
159 [and see under Nile) ; visit to Lady Duff 
Gordon, 167, 170 ; at Thebes on sixth anni- 
versary of wedding, 172; entertained to 
dinner by the Khedive, 174; visit to Suez, 
178 ; conducted by M. de Lesseps up the 
Suez Canal, 178 ; letting the waters of the 
Mediterranean into the Bitter Lakes, 178; 
at Port Said, 178 ; return lo Alexandria, 
179; trip to Cleopatra's Needle and Pom- 
pey's Pillar, 179 ; embarked for Constan- 
tinople, 180; among the isles of Greece, 
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ii. l8o; at Constantinople, 182 ; trip up the 
Golden Horn to the Sweet Waters of Europe, 
183 ; visit to the old palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors, 183 ; entertained to dinner by the 
Sultan, 184; the Sultan attends ball in 
honour of King and Queen, i85 ; embarked 
for the Crimea (?.w.)> 18/ ; farewell to the 
Sultan, 197 ; arrival at Athens, 198 ; Corfu, 
199 ; on the way home, 203 ; week in Paris, 
203 ; arrival at Marlborough House, 203 ; 
visit of the Khedive, 205 ; opened the new 
Alexandra Dock at King's Lynn, 205 ; visit 
to Manchester and Salford, 205 ; unveiled 
Mr. Peabody's statue, 205 ; inaugurated new 
Western Dock at Hull, 205 ; visit to Chester, 
207 ; birthday greetings, 207 ; elected Past 
Grand Master of English Freemasons, 208 ; 
presided at festival of Royal Masonic In- 
stitute for Boys, 210 ; met Charles Dickens, 
211 ; presided at festival of Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, 211 ; advocated claims of 
St. George's Hospital, 211 ; opened new 
buildings of Dulwich College, 212 ; laid 
memorial-stone of Reading new grammar 
school, 212; presented the Albert Gold 
Medal to M. de Lesseps, 213; opened the 
Thames Embankment, 213 ; visit to Edin- 
burgh, 214 ; laid foundation-stone ot new 
Royal Infirmary, 214; the King visited 
Empress Eugdnie at Chislehurst, 214 ; 
alterations at Marlborough House, 2/4 ; at 
opening of Albert Hall, 217 ; presided at 
first dinner in aid of Artists' Orphan Fund, 

217 ; at festival in aid of Royal Masonic 
Institute for Girls, 218 ; at anniversary 
festivals of Earlswood Asylum, Home for 
Little Boys at Farningham, and Royal 
Caledonian Asylum, 218 ; took lease of 
Chiswick House as a nursery for the children, 

218 ; another visit to Ireland, 223 ; installed 
as Grand Patron of the Freemasons in 
Ireland, 224 ; visit to the Infirmary for Con- 
victs at Portland Prison, 225 ; visit of 
Princess Alice to Sandringham, 226 ; visit 
to Lord Londesborough at Scarborough, 
227 ; illness at Sandringham, 226 ; serious 
anxiety, 227 ; Queen Victoria arrives by 
special train, 228 ; Masonic sympathy, 230 ; 
critical state, 231 ; waiting for bulletins, 
232 ; excitement in London, 232 ; special 
prayers, 234 ; improvement, 236 ; recovery, 
239 ; Queen Victoria's letter to the nation, 
239 ; convalescence, iii. 6 ; Thanksgiving 
Service in St. Paul's Cathedral, 7 ; outburst 
of popular emotion, 8 ; the scene in the 
Cathedral, 13; Rev. S.J. Stone's special 
hymn for the service, 14 ; sermon by Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 15 ; decorations and 
illuminations in the streets, 16 ; rejoicings 
in the country, 20 ; in India, 20 ; Queen 
Victoria's letter to her people after the 



Thanksgiving Service, iii. 22 ; at service' in 
Westminster Abbey, 23 ; visit to Rome and 
the Riviera, 23 ; interview with Pope Pius 
IX., 23 ; at Norfolk Agricultural Society, 
24 ; opened Bethnal Green Museum, 21 ; 
at opening of Yarmouth Grammar School, 
24 ; at Aldershot, 24 ; laid foundation-stone 
of new building of Hospital for Sick Children, 
24 ; at Chatsworth, 24 ; at Derby Grammar 
School, 24; quiet years, 25 ; at funeral of 
Napoleon III., 26 ; installed Grand Master 
of Masonic Knights Templars, 26 ; Bishop 
Magee at Sandringham, 28 ; unveiled statue 
of Prince Consort, 28 ; visit to St. Peters- 
burg to attend the marriage of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, 28 ; guest of old Emperor 
William at Berlin, 28 ; at anniversary festival 
of British Orphan Asylum at Slough, 30 ; at 
Corporation banquet to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
30 ; the King and Lady Butler, 30 ; at 
dinner in the Middle Temple, 30 ; fancy- 
dress ball at Marlborough House, 30 ; 
opened Plymouth Guildhall, 32 ; procession 
of 3,000 Freemasons at Plymouth, 32; visit 
to France, 33 ; first visit to Birmingham, 
36 ; death of Colonel Grey, 39 ; at instal- 
lation of Merchant Taylors' School, 40 ; at 
festival dinner of the German Hospital, 40 ; 
installed as Grand Master of the English 
Freemasons, 40 ; installed as First Principal 
of the Royal Arch in the Temple, 46 ; pre- 
sided over conference to promote establish- 
ment of scholarshipsfor music, 47 ; visit of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, 47 ; visit to Sheffield, 
47 ; in the Highlands, 47 ; visit to India 
{q.v.), 50 et seq. ; arrival at Malta and 
Gibraltar, 160 ; visit to Madrid, 192 ; re- 
ception by King Alphonso XII., 192 ; met 
by the King of Portugal at Lisbon, arrival 
at Portsmouth, 199; safe return and public 
rejoicing, 200 ; welcome to the city, 200 ; 
review of Volunteer forces in Hyde Park, 
201 ; the King and Queen of Greece at 
Marlborough House, 201 ; dinner at the 
Crystal Palace, 202 ; visit to Doncaster and 
Glasgow, 202 ; at Thurso and Dunrobin, 
203 ; at Norwich, 203 ; at reopening of 
Charing Cross Hospital, 204 ; presided at 
public dinner in aid of charities of the 
Incorporated Societies of Licensed Victual- 
lers, and the brush with the temperance 
cause, 204 ; illness of Prince Albert Victor, 

207 ; anxiety over the education of his sons, 

208 ; at Dartmouth, 208 ; unveiled statue of 
Alfred the Great, 208 ; unveiled statue of 
his father at Cambridge, 209 ; at anniver- 
sary festival of Infant Orphan Asylum, 210 ; 
visit to the Paris Exhibition, 211 ; at dis- 
tribution of prizes to Cadets of the Britannia, 
211 ; address from Corporation of Dart- 
mouth, 211 ; visit to Nottingham and South- 
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ampton, iii. 212 ; support to memorial to the 
Prince Imperial, 213 ; private visit to the 
Continent, 213 ; at wedding of Duke of 
Connaught, 214; at the cabdrivers' annual 
festival, 214 ; at opening of new buildings 
connected with Alexandra Orphanage at 
Hornsey Rise, 215 ; reception of 300 Irish 
tenant farmers, 215 ; opened new docks at 
Grimsby, 216 ; laid foundation-stone of 
Hospital for Consumption at Brompton, 
216 ; at distribution of prizes at Royal 
Hospital Schools, Greenwich, 216; the 
Bachelors' Ball, 217 ; laid foundation-stone 
of Truro Cathedral, 218 ; at opening of 
Holyhead Harbour, 220 ; at Lord Beacons- 
field's funeral, 222 ; at marriage of Duke of 
Albany, 222 ; at marriage of Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, 222; interest in Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, 222 ; laid foundation- 
stone of City and Guilds of London Institute, 
222 ; interest in technical education, 223 ; 
at distribution of prizes, King's College, 224 ; 
at Mansion House banquet to the Colonial 
Institute, 224 ; reminiscences of the Colo- 
nies, 225 ; opened the International Medical 
Congress, 226 ; speech on motion to erect a 
memorial to Dean Stanley, 228 ; opened 
docks at Newport, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Swansea, 230 ; at anniversary dinner of Civil 
Service Volunteers, iv. i ; unveiled statue 
of Sir Rowland Hill, 2 ; establishment of 
the Royal College of Music, 2 ; inauguration 
ceremony of opening of the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, 8 ; speech on the housing of the 
poor, 12 ; appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission, 13 ; presided at meeting to 
celebrate jubilee of abolition of slavery in 
the British dominions, 14 ; visit to Ireland, 
16 ; presented new colours to the Cornwall 
Regiment, 20 ; unveiled statue of Charles 
Darwin, 22 ; at opening of new buildings of 
Birkbeck Institution, 22 ; at opening of 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, 22 ; interest in the 
Gordon Boys Home — memorial to General 
Gordon, 22 ; opened the Mersey Tunnel, 24 ; 
laid foundation-stone of the People's Palace, 
24 ; variety of mental interests, 24 ; part 
in Jubilee celebrations, 24 ; inception of 
the Imperial Institute, 27 ; visit to Man- 
chester, 28 ; Masonic assembly at the Albert 
Hall on Queen Victoria's Jubilee, 28 ; laid 
foundation - stone of central building of 
National Refuges for Homeless and Desti- 
tute Children, 28 ; in Falmouth, 28 ; at 
consecration of Truro Cathedral, 30 ; silver 
wedding, 30 ; Mr. J. L. Toole's appreciation, 
30 ; presents, 32 ; sermon by Archbishop 
Magee, 34 ; at Glasgow Exhibition, 35 ; at 
Blackburn, 35 ; opened Anglo-Danish Ex- 
hibition, 35 ; visit to Berlin, 35 ; visit of 
King of Sweden and Norway to London, 



iv. 36 ; at Centenary Festival of Royal Ma- 
sonic Institute for Girls, 36 ; opened new 
buildings of Great Northern Hospital, 38 ; 
installed as Grand Prior of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, 38 ; bear-hunting in 
Transylvania and Roumania, 38 ; betrothal 
of Princess Louise, 39 ; Queen Victoria at 
Sandringham, 40 ; performance by Sir 
Henry Irving and his company, 40 ; mar- 
riage of Princess Louise at Buckingham 
Palace, 40 ; Parliament and the provision 
for the King's children, 42 ; visit to Paris 
Exhibition, 58 ; received deputation of 
working men, 58 ; opened the Forth Bridge, 
59 ; visit to Berlin, 59 ; the " Baccarat 
Case," 59 et seq. ; letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury re case, 76 ; fire at Sandring- 
ham, 77 ; Jubilee, ■]•] ; illness of Prince 
George, "]■] ; betrothal of the Duke of 
Clarence to Princess May, 77 ; illness and 
death of the Duke of Clarence, 78 ; the 
King's letter to the nation, 83 ; to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 86 ; a member of the 
Aged Poor Commission, 86 ; Mr. Broad- 
hurst's visit to Sandringham, 87 ; marriage 
of the Duke of York (Prince of Wales), 90 ; 
at Welsh Eisteddfod, 91 ; visit to St. 
Petersburg and death of the Czar, 92 ; 
elected first Chancellor of the new University 
of Wales at Aberystwith, 92 ; opened new 
graving dock at Southampton, 92 ; yacht 
racing — the Britannia won the Queen's Cup, 
92 ; at Leeds Musical Festival, 94 ; opened 
Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral 
after restoration, 94 ; won the One Thousand 
Guineas with Thais and the Derby with Per- 
simmon, 94 ; at dinner in aid of Guy's 
Hospital, 96 ; installed as Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, 96 ; health proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, 96 ; inspected the Ancient 
and Honourable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton, 96 ; marriage of Princess Maud, 97 ; 
the Hospital Fund, 99 ; opened Blackwall 
Tunnel, 100 ; presided over banquet to 
Colonial Premiers, 100 ; Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations, 100 ; opened 
Tate Gallery, 100; created Grand Master 
of the Order of the Bath, 100 ; Naval 
Review, 100 ; at Marienbad for a " cure," 
102 ; at funeral of Duchess of Teck, 104 ; 
visit to Durham, 104 ; a holiday on the 
Riviera, 105 ; visit to President Faure, 105 ; 
laid first stone of new jetty at Cannes, 105 ; 
chief pall-bearer at funeral of Mr. Gladstone, 
106 ; at Centenary Festival of the Royal 
Masonic Institute for Boys, 108 ; laid 
memorial-stone of new buildings of Uni- 
versity College Hospital, 11 1 ; visit to Lord 
and Lady Warwick, in ; called on Mr. 
Joseph Arch, lll ; visit to Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild at Waddesdon Manor, in ; 
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unlucky accident and enforced rest, iv. 112 ; 
cruise on the Osborne, 114; visit to Bal- 
moral and Mar Lodge, 114; the death of 
Prince Alfred and the succession to his 
father's throne, 115 ; review of Metropolitan 
Volunteers, 116 ; garden-party tO' members 
of the Royal National Pension Fund for 
Nurses, 116; commencement of war in 
South Africa, 116; visit of the German 
Emperor to Sandringham, 118 ; visit of King 
to Copenhagen, 120 ; attempt to murder 
the King, 120; success in the Derby, 122 ; 
opened the Wallace Collection, 122 ; opened 
the Central London Railway, 122 ; death of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, 122 ; death of 
Queen Victoria, 124 ; Accession to the 
Throne, 127 ; first Privy Council, 127 ; pro- 
claimed in London and the country, 131 ; 
orders to the Navy and Army, 135 ; funeral 
ceremonies of Queen Victoria, 135 ; message 
to his people, 136; conferred the Garter 
upon the German Crown Prince, 138 ; 
opened his first Parliament, 139 ; signed 
declaration against doctrines of Roman 
Cathohc Church, 140 ; first speech from the 
Throne, 142 ; retired from the Grand 
Mastership of Enghsh Freemasons, 145 ; 
received addresses from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Society, 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Corporation of Edinburgh, 
146 ; visit to Kronberg, 148 ; tour of the 
Duke of Cornwall through the Colonies — 
speech by the King at the farewell luncheon, 
14S ; Parliament and the new Civil List, 
150; date of Coronation fixed, 154 ; speech 
to the foreign delegates to the Tuberculosis 
Congress, 154; the Royal Titles Bill, 155 ; 
Parliament and the new Royal Declaration, 
156; death of the Empress Frederick, 156; 
visit to Homburg and Denmark, 157 ; 
address from 500 Danish associations, 157 ; 
visit to Balmoral, 158 ; return of Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall, 158 ; Sir E. Cassel's 
benefaction devoted by the King to the 
erection of a sanatorium for the open-air 
treatment of consumption, 161 ; rearrange- 
ment of private apartments at Windsor 
Castle and Balmoral, 162 ; opened Parlia- 
ment, 163 ; present at play, 164 ; visit to 
Lord Burton, 164 ; laid foundation-stone of 
new Britannia Naval College, 165 ; cruise 
on the Victoria and Albert, 166 ; opened 
Military Tournament, 167 ; conclusion of 
the Boer War, 168 ; at Thanksgiving Service 
for Peace at St. Paul's Cathedral, 170 ; 
illness and postponement of the Coronation, 
171 ; operation performed, 172 ; public 
anxiety, 172 ; message to guests at Coro- 
nation dinners, 176 ; convalescence and 
recovery, 176 ; on board the Victoria and 



Albert, iv. 177 ; Coronation fixed, 177 ; retur 
to London and message to his people, 177 ; 
ceremonials of the Coronation {g-v.), 178 
et seq. ; presentation of the Coronation Gift, 
196 ; investiture parade of the Colonial and 
Indian troops at Buckingham Palace, 197 ; 
Coronation Naval Review at Spithead, 197 ; 
Coronation medals handed to the admirals 
and captains in command of ships, 197 ; 
reception of Boer generals, 198 ; 
holiday cruise and visit to Balmoral, 
198 ; procession to the Guildhall, 198 ; at 
Woolwich, 200 ; opened Parliament, 200 ; 
visit to Portugal, Italy, and France, 200, 

202 ; received deputations from the Cortes, 

203 ; received an address from British 
consul, 205 ; State banquet at Palace of the 
Aguila, 206 ; watched bull fight, 207 ; replied 
to the address of the Commercial Association 
of Portugal, 208 ; visited Gibraltar, 210 ; 
visited Malta, 213 ; visited Naples, 219 ; 
visited Rome, 220 ; State banquet at Rome, 
222; interview with the Pope, 224; helped 
on the entente cordiale at Paris, 226 ; visited 
Edinburgh with Queen, 226 ; laid founda- 
tion-stone of Technical College at Glasgow, 
226 ; opened wing at London Hospital, 228 ; 
visit to Ireland, 228 ; appointed Emperor of 
Austria Field-Marshal at Vienna, 203 ; visit 
to Chatsworth, v. i ; visit to Portsmouth, 
2 ; opened University buildings at Cam- 
bridge, 2 ; spent Easter at Copenhagen, 2 ; 
visit to Ireland, 2, 3 ; appointed Field- 
Marshal of the Austrian Army, 5 ; visit 
to Kiel, 6 ; laid foundation-stone of Liver- 
pool Cathedral, 7 ; cruise in Mediterranean, 
II ; results of his diplomacy, 16; attitude 
towards his guests, 12 ; inspected Harrow 
School, 15 ; opened University at Sheffield, 
16 ; opened new dock at Manchester, 
16 ; welcomed French squadron at Cowes, 
16; reviewed Volunteers in Edinburgh, 17; 
opened Kingsway, 18 ; laid foundation-stone 
of Post Office buildings, 22 ; motoring ex- 
periences, 23 ; slight accident of, 24 ; opened 
Parliament, 26 ; speech made to Convoca- 
tion of the Church, 28 ; visit to Paris, 30 ; 
recognition of Benefit Societies, 32 ; interest 
in Windsor library, 32 ; opened Midhurst 
Sanatorium, 33 ; visit to Newcastle, 34 ; 
inspected the Scots Guards, 34 ; visit to 
Friedrichshof, 36 ; visit to Aberdeen, 36 ; 
helped to keep peace between Norway and 
Sweden, 37 ; opened King's Lynn School, 
38; visit to Paris, 43; received stick from 
South Africans, 44 ; opened Central Crimi- 
nal Court, 44 ; cruise in Mediterranean, 46 ; 
received the Colonial Premiers, 49 ; laid 
foundation-stone of buildings in British 
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Museum, 50 ; opened the Union Jack Club, 
52 ; visit to Wales, 56 ; attended Mass after 
King Carlos' assassination, 65 ; visit to 
Sweden and Denmark, 68 ; received the 
Dewan of Nepaul, 70 ; received deputation 
from German Churches, 72 ; met the Czar, 
72 ; opened University building at Leeds, 
76 ; opened Avonmouth Dock, 78 ; visited 
Crichel House, 88 ; visit to Berlin, go ; 
first signs of illness, 94 ; won the Derby, 
100 ; interest in horse-racing, loi ; opened 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 107 ; visit to 
Rugby, loi ; visit to Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, III, 112; laid foundation-stone 
of Technical College, Kensington, 113 ; in- 
spected boys from Hospital School, Green- 
wich, 114; reviewed Fire Brigade, 114; re- 
ceived deputation from Turkey, 115 ; laid 
foundation-stone of King's College Hospital, 
115 ; visits to country houses, 120 ; visit to 
Norwich 125 ; entertained King of Portugal, 
130; speech in Parliament, 134; replied to 
the Houses of Convocation, 134; visit to Paris 
and Biarritz, 136 ; visited by Queen Amelia, 
138; attitude towardsthe House of Commons, 
138 ; visit to Lourdes, 140; affected by the 
Constitutional crisis, 143 ; last illness of, 144 ; 
death of, 145 ; last days of, 148 ; speeches 
in Parliament, 157 ; the lying in state of, 
170 ; the funeral of, 172 ; character of, 195 

Edwards, Mr. E., Labour Member, paid tribute 
to King Edward, v. 161 

Egypt, the King at Cairo, i. 203 ; visit to the 
Great Pyramid, 204 ; Ghizeh and the start 
for Upper Egypt, 204 ; first sight of an 
Egyptian temple, 206 ; visit to the First 
Cataract and Philse, 206 ; Sunday at Karnak, 
the great University of Thebes, 206 ; visit to 
ruins of Memphis, 208 ; return to Cairo, 208 ; 
embarked at Alexandria for Jaffa, 208 ; the 
King at Cairo, iii, 70 ; reception by Khedive, 

71 
Elvey, Sir George, i. 18 
Engineering achievements, speech by the King 

on, ii. 118 
" Entente cordiale," v. 86, see Falliferes 
Epping Forest, motor tour of the King, v. 23 
Eton, The King at Fourth of June celebrations, 

ii. 97 ; at procession of boats, v. 5 
Eugdnie, Empress, the King visited, at 

Chislehurst, ii. 214 
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Falliferes, President, entertained by the King in 
Paris, V. 30 ; entertained the King and 
Queen at the Elys^e, 43 ; visit to London, 
71 ; visited by King, 136 



Falmouth, The King laid foundation-stone of 
new church at, iv. 28 

Faure, President, visit of the King to, iv. 105 

Fawcett, Mr. Henry, views on cost of King's 
trip to India, iii. 56 

Fife, Duchess of, birth, ii. 127 ; christened, 129 ; 
betrothal, iv. 39 ; marriage at Buckingham 
Palace, 40 ; birth of Lady Alexandra Duff, 
60 ; assumed title of Princess Royal, v. 23 

Fildes, Sir Luke, impressions of King's death 
chamber, v. 164 

Fire Brigade, reviewed in Hyde Park, v. 114 

Fire, the King as an amateur fireman, ii. 103 ; 
fire at Marlborough House, 108 ; fire at 
Sandringham, v. i 

Fishmongers' Company, presentation of freedom 
to the King, ii. 12 ; interest of the King 
enlisted in Norwich Exhibition, iv. 8 ; speech 
on behalf of National Fishermen's Aid 
Society, 8 

Fleming, Canon, sermon on death of the Duke 
of Clarence, iv. 86 ; the King heard sermon 
by electrophone of, 114 

Footpaths Preservation Society, practical sug- 
gestions for a memorial, v. 203 

Forth Bridge, opened by the King, iv. 59 ; 
honours to engineers and contractor, 59 

France, first visit of King to, i. 52 ; effect of 
King's death on, v. 156 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, meeting 
with King, v. 58 ; last meeting with the 
King, 83 

Frederick, Emperor, death of, iv. 34 

Frederick, Empress, death of, iv. 156 

Freemasonry, reception of the King and Queen 
by the Apollo University Lodge, Oxford, ii. 
86 ; the King initiated into Freemasonry by 
King Charles of Sweden, 148 ; became a 
Mason, 149 ; elected Past Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, 208 ; presided at anni- 
versary festival of the Royal Masonic Insti- 
tute for Boys, 2io; as a Mason laid 
memorial-stone of Reading New Grammar 
School, 212 ; Masonic ceremony at laying of 
foundation-stone of Edinburgh Royal In- 
firmary, 214 ; presided at festival in aid of 
Royal Masonic Institute for Girls, 218 ; 
installed as Grand Patron of the Freemasons 
in Ireland, 224 ; objects of Freemasonry, 225 ; 
Masonic sympathy during illness of King, 
230 ; installed as Grand Master of Masonic 
Knights Templars, iii. 26 ; procession of 
3000 brethren at Plymouth to welcome 
the King, 32 ; installed as Grand Master 
of the English Freemasons, 40 ; installed 
as First Principal of the Royal Arch in 
the Temple, 46 ; laid foundation-stone of the 
Elphinstone Dock, Bombay, with Masonic 
ceremonies, 92 ; address from Madras Free- 
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masons, 125 ; installed Lord Suffield as 
Grand Master of the Freemasons of the 
Province of Norfolk, 204 ; laid foundation- 
stone of Truro Cathedral according to 
Masonic ritual, 218 ; the Duke of Clarence 
initiated in the Royal Alpha Lodge, iv. 21 ; 
the Duke of Connaught installed as Grand 
Provincial Master of the Freemasons of 
Sussex, 24 ; great Masonic assembly at the 
Albert Hall on Queen Victoria's Jubilee, iv. 
28 ; address from Blackburn Freemasons, 35 ; 
the King at anniversary festival of Royal 
Masonic Institute for Girls, 36 ; speech by 
the King of Sweden, 36 ; the Queen dis- 
tributed prizes to boys of Royal Masonic 
Institute at Wood Green, 106 ; the King at 
centenary festival of Royal Masonic Institute 
for Boys, 108 ; the King retired from the 
Grand Mastership of English Freemasons, 
145 ; address from Grand Lodge, 145 ; 
succeeded by the Duke of Connaught, 146 

Frere, Sir Bartle, companion of the King during 
visit to India, iii. 51 ; the King unveiled 
statue of, iv. 35 

Friedrichshof, visit of the King to, v. 36 

Frith, W. P., R.A., commissioned to paint a 
picture of the wedding of the King, ii. 75 ; 
experience of the German Emperor as a 
sitter, 76 

Frogmore House, residence of the King and 
Queen during winter of 1863-4, ii. 90 ; birth 
of the Duke of Clarence at, 90 

Funeral of King Edward, procession to West- 
minster Hall, V. 166, 174 ; Primate's address, 
169; the lying-in-state, 170 ; ceremonial of 
procession to Paddington, 179 ; service in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 190 ; services 
in churches, 192 



G. 



Garibaldi, interview with the King, ii. 96 

Gentlemen-at-Arms, corps of, 400th anniversary, 
V. 100 

George III , i. 8, 22 

George IV., i. 9, 22 

George V., King, announced his father's death, 
V. 146 ; speech to the Privy Council, 150 

Georgian Princes, shortcomings of the, i. 22 

German Churches, deputation from, received 
by the King, v. 72 

German Emperor, visit to the King, iv. 118 
interviews with prominent politicians, 118 
present at funeral of Queen Victoria, 136 
made a Field-Marshal in the British Army, 
138 ; visit to the King at Sandringham, 198 
at Kiel Regatta, v. 5 ; speeches by the 



German Emperor and the King, 5 ; impor- 
tant meeeting with King of Italy, 46 ; visit 
to England, 62 ; publication of letter 
to Lord Tweedmouth, 66 ; attended King 
Edward's funeral, 176 

German Hospital, the King at festival dinner of, 
iii. 40 

Germany, affected by the launching of the 
Dreadnought, v. 26 ; addition made to the 
naval programme, 64 ; officers from, pre- 
sented statuette to King, 65 ; hostile feelings 
against England, 86 ; visit of the King to, 
92 

Gibraltar, the King at, iii. 190 ; the King at 
State banquet at, iv. 212 ; the Queen at, v. 8 

Gladstone, Mr., and provision for the King's 
children, iv. 42 ; appreciation of the Duke 
of Clarence, 84 ; proposed health of the King 
at University of Wales, 96 ; the King and 
the Prince of Wales pall bearers at funeral 
of, 106 ; the King president of committee to 
promote national memorial to, 11 1 

Gladstone, Mr. W. H., at Konigswater with the 
King, i. 55 

Gladstone, Lord, departure for S. Africa, v. 142 

Glasgow, visit of King to lay foundation-stone 
of new post office, iii. 202 ; review at Glasgow 
Green, 202 ; opened Exhibition at, iv. 35 ; 
laid foundation-stone of new technical 
college at, 226 

Glasgow University, foundation-stone of new 
building laid by the King, ii. 145 

Golf, at Balmoral and Musselburgh, i. 66 

Gordon-Cumming, Sir William, and the " Bacca- 
rat Case," iv. 61 et seq. 

Great Eastern, visit of the King to the, ii. 108 

Greece, King of, visit of King to the, iii. 65 ; at 
Marlborough House, 201 ; at State function 
in the Guildhall, 220 ; visited Sandringham, 
V. 23 

Greece, Lord SaUsbury and the safety of, iii. 
202 

Greenwich, Royal Hospital School, boys in- 
spected by the King, v. 114 

Greville's Memoirs, i. 3, 7, 13, 59 

Grey, Sir Edward, defended King's continental 
visit, V. 99 

Grey, Mrs., diary of visit of King and Queen to 
Egypt, Constantinople, and the Crimea, ii. 
150 et seq. 

Guards' ball at South Kensington, ii. 87 

Guelphs, the, i. 5 

Guest, Montague, died at Sandringham, v. 127 

Guildhall, banquet to the Khedive of Egypt, ii. 
129 ; entertainment and supper to the Sultan 
of Turkey, 130 ; welcome to the King on 
return from India, iii. 200 ; the King and the 
King of Greece at, 220; luncheon to President 
Loubet, iv. 228 ; luncheon to the King and 
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Queen of Italy, 230 ; luncheon to the King 

and Queen of Portugal, v. 7 
^ull, Sir. Wm., physician in attendance on King 

during serious illness in 1871, ii. 226 et seq. 
Guy's Hospital, the King at dinner in aid of, iv. 

96 



H. 



Haakon, King of Norway, visit to England v 
37 

Haines, Sir Patrick, Commander-in-Chief of 
Madras at time of visit of King, iii. 129 

Halifax Town Hall opened by the King, ii. 87 

Halifax, Viscount, at Konigswater with the 
King, i. 55 

Hamburg, hearty reception given to the King, 
V. 6 ; suggested memorial of King Edward, 
204 

Hanover, King of, heir to throne till birth of 
Princess Royal, i. 4 ; dishked by people, 4 ; 
his disappointment, 4 ; attitude on choice of 
godfather, 16 

Harrow, the King at. Speech Day, ii. 97 ; the 
school inspected by the King, v. 15 

Hawarden, visit of the King to, v. 70 

Heber, Bishop, buried at Trichinopoly, iii. 120; 
description of Suftur Jung's Tomb, 158 

Hepton, Mr. Wilfred, Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
knighted, v. "]•] 

Highcliffe Castle, placed at German Emperor's 
service, v. 64 

Hill, Sir Rowland, the King unveiled statue to, 
iv. 2 

Holy Land, visit of the King to, i. 208 ; arrival 
at Jaffa, 208 ; first glimpse of Jerusalem, 
209 ; visit to Bethany, Bethlehem, Dead Sea, 
etc., 210; memorable visit to Mosque of 
Hebron, 210 ; return to Jerusalem, 213 ; the 
Samaritan Passover, 213 ; Good Friday at 
Nazareth, 214 ; Easter Eve at the Sea of 
Galilee, 214; Easter Communion Service, 
214 ; on the road to Damascus, 216 ; visit 
to the cedars of Lebanon, 216 ; left the 
shores of Syria, 217 

Holyhead Harbour, the King at opening of, 
iii. 220 

Holyrood Palace, residence of King during his 
stay in Edinburgh, i. 64 ; presentation to 
the Queen at, ii. 88 ; levie and drawing-room 
by the King at, iv. 226 ; suggested as 
memorial of the King, v. 210 

Hopwood, Sir Francis, Colonial Secretary, 
accepted the table for the South African 
Government, v. 131 
Hospitals, the King and the,, iii. 226 ; iv. 98 ; 
interest of the Duchess of Teck in, 104 ; 
the Coronation gift handed over to King 
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Edward's Hospital Fund for London, 196 ; 
the King and Queen at St. Paul's at service 
on behalf of London Hospitals, iv. 228 

Housing of the Poor, speech by the King on the, 
IV. 12 ; the King appointed a member of the 
Royal Commission, 13 ; inspected dwellings 
of the poor in Dublin, 18 ; the King opened 
the buildings of Boundary Street Scheme of 
the London County Council, 118; visit of 
the King to the model dwellings at Millbank, 
200 ; visit to the Dublin Corporation dwell- 
ings and Guinness Trust buildings, 229 

Hull, the King inaugurated New Western 
Dock, ii. 205 



Ignatius Abdullah, Patriarch of the Assyrian 
Christians, received at Buckingham Palace, 
V. 84 
Imperial Institute, inception of the, iv. 27 ; 
foundation-stone laid, 27 ; opened by Queen 
Victoria, 90 
Imperial unity, the King and, iv. 27 
India, visit of the King to, iii. 50 ; official 
announcement by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
51 ; trial of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 51 ; 
Sir Bartle Frere accompanied King, 51 ; 
names of suite, 52 ; ParUament and the 
cost of the journey, 54 ; preparations for 
departure, 60 ; address of farewell from the 
City Corporation, 60 ; departure, 62 ; arrival 
at Brindisi, 63 ; dinner on board the Serapis, 
64 ; at Athens, 64 ; visit to the King of 
Greece, 65 ; State banquet, 68 ; progress 
through Suez Canal, 69 ; at Cairo, 70 ; 
arrival at Aden, 74 ; landed at Bombay, 81 ; 
address of welcome, 82 ; a durbar, 85 ; 
birthday celebrations, 86 ; the Byculla Club 
Ball, 89 ; dinner to sailors of the fleet, 92 ; 
laid foundation-stone of Elphinstone Dock 
with Masonic ceremonies, 92 ; visit to the 
caves of Elephanta, 93 ; arrival at Poona, 
94 ; return to Bombay, 94 ; presented new 
colours to Bombay Native Infantry, 94 ; 
inspected the Towers of Silence, 94 ; pre- 
sents from the Bombay rajahs and chiefs, 
96 ; at Baroda, 96 ; a rhinoceros fight, 99 ; 
first day's sport in India, 99 ; dinner with 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, 100 ; at a native 
wedding, 102 ; departure from Bombay, 102 ; 
arrival at Goa, 103 ; visited shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier, 104 ; in Ceylon, 105 ; 
Buddhist procession at Kandy, 106 ; the 
devil-dancers of Kandy, 107 ; the King 
inspected the sacred tooth of Buddha, 
107; elephant-hunting in Ceylon, no; at 
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Colombo, 113; departure from Colombo 
and arrival at Tubicorin, 113 ; a missionary- 
deputation, 114; at Madura, 115; Hindoo 
welcome at Madura Temple, 116; at Tri- 
chinopoly, 118 ; visit to the famous Temple 
of Seringham, 119; reception at Madras, 

121 ; welcome from 12,500 school children, 

122 ; private audience with native chiefs, 
122 ; address from Madras University, 124 ; 
address from local Freemasons, 125 ; laid 
memorial foundation-stone of new harbour 
works at Madras, iii. 125 ; visit to Fort St. 
George, 126 ; the Madras Club Ball, 128 ; 
dinner with Sir Patrick Haines, 129 ; illumi- 
nation of the surf, 129 ; native entertain- 
ment at Roypooram, 130 ; arrival at Calcutta, 
132 ; visit from the Viceroy and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, 132; State 
banquet by Lord Northbrook, 134 ; illumi- 
nations at Calcutta, 135 ; reception of the 
great chiefs at Government House, 135 ; 
service at the cathedral, 138; held a Chapter 
of the Grand Star of India, 141 ; unveiled 
the equestrian statue of Lord Mayor, 143 ; at 
polo match by Manipuri players, 143 ; visit 
to Patna and Benares, 146 ; the sights of 
Benares — The Holy City, 149 ; river-trip in 
State barge of Maharajah of Benares, 149 ; 
illumination of the Ganges, 150 ; at Luck- 
now, 150; laid foundation-stone of memorial 
to natives who fell in defence of Residency, 
151 ; veterans of the Indian Mutiny pre- 
sented to the King, 153 ; pig-sticking at 
Onao, 154 ; visit to the Cawnpore Memorial, 
154 ; at Delhi, 156 ; review of 20,000 troops, 
157 ; at dance given by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, 158; at Lahore, 160; Moore's 
description of Lahore, 160 ; visit to the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, 164 ; the heaven 
of Cashmere, 165 ; native entertainment at 
Lahore, 166 ; visit to Umritsur, the holy 
city of the Sikhs, 166 ; at Agra, 166 ; the 
Taj Mahal, 167 ; shooting with the Maha- 
rajah of Bhurtpoor, 171 ; excursion to the 
ruins of Futtehpoor Sikri and tomb of 
Akbar the Great, 171 ; visit to the Maha- 
rajah Scindia of Gwalior, 171 ; the Fortress 
on the Rock of Gwalior, 173 ; Durbar in the 
old Palace, 174 ; at Jeypore, 174 ; tiger- 
hunting, 176 ; return to Agra, 177 ; sporting 
expedition in the Terai, 177 ; shot five 
tigers in an hour, 181 ; excitements of 
elephant-hunting, 183 ; Lord Northbrook 
took leave of King at Allahabad, 184; 
Major- General Sam Brown created a 
G.C.S.I., 185 ; arrival at Bombay, 186 ; good- 
bye to India, 188 ; letter to the Viceroy 
of India, 188 ; effects of the tour upon the 
native princes, 189 ; life onboard ship, 189 ; 



arrival at Malta and Gibraltar, 190 ; the 
King's impressions of his tour, 202 

Ireland, first visit to, i. 42 ; tour with tutor in, 
56 ; visited Killarney and kissed the Blarney 
Stone, 58 ; in camp at the Curragh, 183 
visited there by father and mother, 184 
visit of King and Queen to, ii. 104, 135 
illuminations at Dublin, 136 ; visit to 
Punchestown races, 136 ; installation 
of King as Knight of St. Patrick, ii. 136 ; 
summary of visit, 142 ; another visit to, 223 ; 
installed as Grand Patron of Irish Free- 
masons, 224 ; visit to, iv. 16 ; in Dublin, 16 ; 
arrival at Belfast, 21 ; visit of Queen Victoria 
to, 120 ; visit of the King and Queen to, 228 ; 
visit of the King to, v. 2 ; visit of the King 
to, 23 

Irving, Sir Henry, at Sandringham, iv. 40 

Italy, visit of the King to, iv. 219 

Italy, King of, visit to England, iv. 230 ; meeting 
with King Edward commented on in Ger- 
many, V. 46 ; conference with German Em- 
peror, 46 ; meeting with King Edward, 99 



J- 



Jamieson, Dr., at the Imperial Institute, iv. 

92 
Japan, effect of King's death on, v. 157 
Jenner, Sir William, physician in attendance on 

King during serious illness in 187 1, ii. 226 

et seq. 
Jessawalla, Dosebai, Mrs., presented King with 

specimens of her work, v. 74 



K. 



Kensington, Technical College, foundation stone 

laid by the King, v. 113 
Kent, Duchess of, death of, i. 182 
Kent, Duke of, 2, 22 
Khedive of Egypt, visit to London, ii. 129;. 

entertained the King to dinner, 174 ; received 

by King and Queen, iv. 228 
Kiel Regatta, the King at, v. 6 
Kingsley, Charles, the King studies history 

under, i. 179 ; composition of the history 

class, 179 ; present at marriage of King, ii. 

53 ; impressions of ceremony, 53 
King's College Hospital, foundation stone laid 

by the King, v. 1 1 5 
King's College, London, the King at distribution 

of prizes, iii. 224 
King's Lynn, the King opened new Alexandra 

Dock at, ii. 205 ; school, opened by the 

King, v. 38 
Kingsway, opened by the King, v. 18 
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Kirk, Mr. John, Secretary of Ragged School 

Union, knighted, v. 47 
Kitchener, Lord, visited the King, v. 141 
KnoUys, Lord, accompanied King on trip to 

India, iii. 52 ; private secretary to the King, 

iv. ]o5 
KnoUys, Miss, room on fire, v. i 



L. 



Labouchere, Mr., and the provision for the 

King's children, iv. 43 
Labour, The Times and the hard labour of 

Princes, iii. 221 ; problem, very acute, v. 25 ; 

members at the royal garden party, 50 ; 

tribute paid bv members to King Edward, 

161 
Laval, Bishop, first Canadian Bishop, i. 96 
Laval University, visit of the King to, i. 96 
Leeds, visit of the King to, and opening of new 

biiildings of the Yorkshire College, iv. 22 ; 

at musical festival, 94 ; University buildings 

opened by the King, v. 76 ; suggested 

memorial of the King, 204 
Leopold of Belgium, King, i. 15 ; death of, ii. 

115 

Lesseps, M. de, the King presented the Albert 

Gold Medal to, ii. 213 
Lightfoot, Bishop, the King and, iv. 104 

Lincoln, Abraham, Republican candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, i. 136 

Linlithgow Castle, suggested as memorial of 
the King, v. 209 

Liverpool, the King laid foundation-stone of 
new Cathedral, v. 7 ; visit of the King to, 
112 ; suggested memorial of the King, 204 

London, first public appearance of the King in, 
i. 42 ; opening of new Coal Exchange, 42 ; 
water pageant, 43 ; illuminations on night 
of wedding of the King, ii. 60 ; fatal crush 
in the City and Royal sympathy, 61 ; decora- 
tions and illuminations in streets for Thanks- 
giving Service, iii. 7 et seq. ; suggested 
memorial of the King, v. 204 

London Hospital, the King laid foundation- 
stone of new wing, ii. 98 ; opened new build- 
ings, iv. 28 

Londonderry, Lord, visit of the King and Queen 
to, at Mount Stewart, iv. 229 

Loubet, President, discussed friendly relations 
with the King, iv. 226 ; visited the King at 
Buckingham Palace, 228 ; met the King 
outside Paris, v. 8 ; engaged in diplomatic 
business with the King, 1 1 

Louise, Princess, marriage to the Marquess of 
Lome (now Duke of Argyll), ii. 217 

Lourdes, visited by King, v. 140 



Lyttelton, Sarah, Lady, appointed governess to 
King Edward VII., i. 25 



M. 



Macdonald, Sir John A., speech on a question 
of precedence, i. 94, 130; at Mansion House 
banquet to the Colonial Institute, iii. 225 

Mackennal, Mr. Bertram, suggested as sculptor 
of King's memorial, v. 208 

McNeill, Mr. Swift, criticised the King's conti- 
nental visits, V. 97 

Macmillan, Mr. Frederick, knighted, v. 127 

Magee, Bishop, at Sandringham, iii. 28 ; sermon 
at Silver Wedding Thanksgiving Service, iv. 
34 

Malta, visit of the King to, iv. 213 ; Archbishop 
of, pastoral letter referring to the King, v. 
98 

Manchester, visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 
205 ; iv. 28 ; new dock opened by the King, 
V. 16 ; opening of the Infirmary by the 
King, III 

Manuelj King of Portugal, visit to England, v. 
128 

Marienbad, the King at, v. 7, 83, 120, 146; 
suggestions for a memorial of the King, 204 

Mark Twain, received by the King, v. 50 

Marlborough House, secured as a residence for 
the King, i. 44 ; alterations and improve- 
ments, 189; history of, 189; Laguerre's 
forgotten battle pictures, 193 ; funeral car 
of the Duke of Wellington, 195 ; from 1850 
to 1 86 1 a museum, 195 ; taken possession of 
by the King, ii. 75 ; fire at, 106 ; alterations 
at, 214 ; fancy-dress ball, iii. 30 

Martin, Sir Theodore, i. 16, 23, 28, 36 

Maud, Princess, birth of, ii. 207 ; christened, 
210 ; marriage to Prince Charles of 
Denmark, iv. 97 

Maynooth College, visit of the King and Queen 
to, ii. 140 ; iv. 229 

Mayo, Lord, the King unveiled statue of, iii. 

143 

Melbourne, Lord, i. 14, 23, 24 

Memorial of King Edward, suggestions for, v. 
202 

Merchant Taylors' School, the King at installa- 
tion of, iii. 40 

Mersey Tunnel, the King opened the, iv. 24 

Messina, earthquake at, v. 84 

Midhurst Sanatorium, opened by the King, v. 

33 
Millbank, Military Hospital, openmg of the 

chapel by the King, v. 107 
Minoru, the King's horse, won the Derby, v. 

100 
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Montreal, visit of the King to, i. 99 ; origin of 
the founding of, 100 ; Royal Edward Insti- 
tute opened, v. 124 

Morley, Mr. John, and the provision for the 
King's children, iv. 54 

Morocco, agreement between France and 
Germany with regard to, v. 86 

Mount Edgcumbe, Lord, i. 56 

Music, the King and estabUshment of Royal 
College of, iv. 2 ; interest taken by the Royal 
Princes, iv. 6 ; response from the Colonies, 7 ; 
at Leeds Musical Festival, 94 ; at Wagner 
Festival at Beyreuth, 102 



N. 



Napoleon III., the King present at lying-in-state 

and funeral of, iii. 26 
National Rifle Association, the King at meeting, 

ii. 98 
Naval Review, the King at, iv. 100 ; Coronation 

Review at Spithead, 197 
Nepaul, Dewan of, received by the King, v. 70 
Newcastle, Duke of, selected to accompany the 

King to Canada, i. 76 ; his part in dealing 

with the trouble in Canada with Orangemen, 

1 1 1 rf seq. ; Queen Victoria's appreciation of 

services and tact during visit to Canada and 

United States, 176 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the King opened new docks 

at, iii. 230 ; visit of the King to, v., 34 ; 

suggested memorial of the King, 204 
Newport, the King opened new docks at, iii. 230 
Niagara Falls, visited by the King, i. 122 ; 

Blondin crosses, 125 
Nile, voyage of the King and Queen up the, 

ii. 160 ; looking for crocodiles, 161 ; at Keneh, 

162 ; Thebes and Karnak, 162 ; Luxor, 

163 ; visit to the Valley of the Kings, 163 ; 
visit to the two Colossi and the Vocal 
Memnon, 164 ; to Karnak and the Avenue 
of Sphinxes, 164; Esneh and Edfou, 166 ; 
difficulties of navigation, 166 ; Assouan and 
the First Cataract, 166 ; Island of Phihe, 167 ; 
stalking crocodile, 167 ; Korosko, 167 ; Wady 
Haifa, 169 ; at the Second Cataract, 169; on 
the return journey, 170; at Assouan, 170; 
at Thebes, 172 ; to Cairo by train, 172 ; visit 
to the Pyramids and the Sphinx^ 172 ; 
bargaining in the Turkish Bazaar, 173 ; 
ceremonial calls at Cairo, 173 ; visit to the 
Boulak Museum, 173 ; at the Feast of 
Bairam, 175 

Norfolk Agricultural Society, the King at, iii. 
24 

Norfolk Regiment, ist Battalion, colours pre- 
sented, v. 102 



Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India at time of 

visit of King, iii. 132 
Norway, the changing of royal names, v. 8 ; 

peaceful settlement with Sweden, visit of the 

King to England, 37 
Norwich, the King and Queen at, iii. 203 ; visit 

of the King to, v. 125 
Norwich Musical Festival, the King and Queen 

at, ii. 123 



O. 



Olaf, Prince of Norway, public interest in, v. 

37 
Orangemen, trouble in Canada with, i. Ill et seq. 
Osborne House, i. 37 ; honeymoon of the King 

and Queen spent at, ii. 57 ; presented to the 

nation by the King, iv. 195 
Oxford University, the King at, i. 67 ; historic 

visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 84 



Palmerston, Lord, i. 37 ; introduced resolutions 
for provision to King on his marriage, ii. 14 

Paris, deputation from, v. 18 ; visit of King to, 
30 ; visited by King incognito, 42 

Parliament, general election of 1906, v. 26 ; the 
King's speech, 134 ; general election of, 
1910, 137 ; constitutional crisis in 1910, 143 ; 
effect of King's death on, 157 ; speech of 
Labour member, 161 

Patti, Madame, at Philadelphia, i. 153 

Peabody, Ceorge, the King unveiled statue to, 
at Royal Exchange, London, ii. 205 

Peace, the King as an Ambassador of Peace, iv. 
216 ; emphasised by the King and German 
Emperor, v. 6 ; policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment towards, 26 ; intervention between 
Norway and Sweden, 37 ; attempt to main- 
tain it with Austria, 58 ; speech of the 
German Emperor referring to, 64 ; impor- 
tance attached by the King, 81 ; King 
Edward called the Peacemaker, 82 ; Inter- 
national Congress, deputation received at 
Buckingham Palace, 82 ; visit of the King 
to Berlin in interest of, 90 

Peel, Sir Robert, on the King's armorial bear- 
ings, i. 13 

People's Palace, the King laid foundation-stone 
of, iv. 24 

Pembroke, Earl of, entertained King and 
Queen at Wilton, v. 75 

Persimmon, won the Derby for the King, iv. 94 

Plymouth, the King opened Guildhall at, iii. 32 
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Polo, the King at polo match by Manipuri 
players, iii. 143 

Pope Leo XIII., visit of the King to, iv. 224 

Pope Pius IX., interview of the King with, i. 61 ; 
interview of the King and Queen with, iii. 23 

Portland Prison, the King's visit to the infirmary 
for convicts at, ii. 225 

Portsmouth, visit of King to, v. 2 ; visited by a 
French Squadron, 16; suggested memorial 
of the King, 204 

Portugal, the King received by the King of 
Portugal at Lisbon, iii. 194 ; visit to Cintra, 
194 ; another visit to Cintra, iv. 202 ; King 
made speeches at Lisbon, 203, 205, 207, 208 ; 
treaty of arbitration with, v. 7 

Privy Council, the King introduced for the first 
time to, ii. 90 

Probyn, Sir Dighton, accompanied King on trip 
to India, iii. 52 

Prussia, King Frederick William IV. of, god- 
father to King Edward, i. 16 

Public work, the King's devotion to, ii. 106 

Punch, pasan to the Princelet, i. 3 ; on the dis- 
appointment of King of Hanover, 4 ; on the 
expectations of municipal dignitaries, 6 ; on 
the choice of names, 16 ; on christening, 19 ; 
on the King's separate establishment and 
the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 26 ; 
on the King's tutor, 32 ; on the Sailor Prince, 
37 ; on the Chair of State, 38 ; on the rising 
generation, 46 ; on a Prince at high pressure, 
65 ; on the Prince at the Bar, 189 ; on the 
King's Wedding, ii. 58 ; on " Our Brumma- 
gem Lion," iii. 38 ; on the Baccarat Case, 61 ; 
tribute to the Duke of Clarence, 84 

Punchestown races, the King at, v. 3 



Quebec, visit of the King to, i. 90 



R. 



Racehorses, the King's, iv. 94 

Reading, the King laid memorial stone of new 

grammar school, ii. 212 
Reid, Sir James, attended the King at Biarritz, 

v. 138 ; signed the bulletins of the King's 

illness, 144 
Reid, Mr. Whitelaw, visit of the King to, v. 116 
Religious sentiment in the forties, i. 34 
Revenues of Duchy of Cornwall, i. 26, 27 ; iv. 

44 
Reynold's Newspaper, raised money for sand- 

wichmen, v. 41 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, portraits sold from 

Windsor Library, v. 41 



Richet, M. Etienne, interview with Queen 
Alexandra, v. 7 

Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, Due de la, visit of the 
King to, iii. 33 

Rosebery, Lord, speech on King's death, v. 162 

Rothschild, Baron Ferdinand de, visit of the 
King to, iv. in 

Rothschild, Mr. Leopold de, the King at 
marriage of, iii. 222 

Royal Academy, first appearance of King at 
annual banquet, ii. 73 ; at 1866 banquet, 
1 16 ; at 1867 banquet, 128 ; at 1868 banquet, 
142 ; at 1874 banquet, iii. 30 ; the King and 
Lady Butler, 30 ; at 1888 banquet, iv. 35 

Royal Caledonian Asylum, the King presided 
at anniversary festival, ii. 218 

Royal Dramatic College at Woking, inaugu- 
rated by the King, ii. !o6 

Royal General Theatrical Fund, the King 
presided at twenty-fifth anniversary festival, 
ii. 211 

Royal Literary Society, the King presides at 
annual dinner for the first time, ii. 96 

Royalty, popular outlook upon, i. 8 ; attack on 
by Sir Charles Dilke, ii. 228 ; and length of 
sermons, iv. 34 

Rufiford Abbey, the King a guest at, v. 120 

Rugby School, visited by the King, v. no 

Russell, Sir W. Howard, historian of the King's 
trip to India, iii. 64 et seq. 



S. 



Sailors' Home at the London Docks, the King 
opened, ii. 106 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, foundation stone 
of new buildings laid, v. 6 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, christening of 
King Edward VII., i. 18 ; marriage of King, 
ii. 40 et seg. 

St. James' Park, remodelling scheme as 
memorial of the King, v. 208 

St. Jean de Luz, visited by the King, v. 139 

St. Patrick's Cathedral, the King installed as a 
Knight of St. Patrick in, ii. 136 

St. Paul's Cathedral, Thanksgiving Service on 
recovery of King at, iii. 7 ; Thanksgiving 
Service for Peace, iv. 170 ; Thanksgiving 
Service for the King's recovery, 198 ; the 
King at service on behalf of London Hos- 
pitals, 228 

St. Petersburg, the King at marriage of the 
Czarevitch, ii. 124 ; at marriage of Duke 
of Edinburgh, iii. 28 ; the King at funeral of 
the Czar Alexander II., iv. 92 

Salisbury, Lord, and the safety of Greece, iii. 
202 ; on the housing of the poor, iv. 12 ; 
speech in the House of Lords on death of 
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Queen Victoria, iv. 133 ; resigned office of 
Prime Minister and succeeded by Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, 176 
Sandringham, purchase of, i. 196 ; history of, 
197 ; first visit of the King and Queen after 
marriage, ii. 72 ; the home of the King and 
Queen, 215 ; description of servants' 
Christmas ball, 216 ; visit of Princess Alice 
to, 226 ; serious illness of the King at, 226 ; 
sanitation at, iii. 3 ; Queen Victoria at, iv. 
40 ; cost of, 53 ; fire at, 77 ; visit of the 
German Emperor to, 118; narrow escape 
from fire, 205 ; another escape from fire, 
V. I ; horses on King's farm sold, 43 ; scheme 
to make it a dower house, 100 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the King renounces his 

right to Duchy of, ii. 88 
Scilly Islands, visit of the King to, ii. 109 ; 

" King Smith," no 
Scotland, first visit of tne King to, i. 39 ; first 
visit of the Queen to, ii. 88 ; visit of the King 
to, v. 121 ; suggestion for memorial of the 
King, 209 
Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia, assassinated, 

V. 8 
Shackleton, Sir E., visit to Balmoral, v. 122 
Sheffield, visit of the King to, iii. 47 ; University 

opened by the King, v. 16 
Siani, King of, stayed at Windsor, v. 50 
Sidgwick, Professor, statue unveiled by the 

King, V. 2 
Slavery, the King presided at meeting to 
celebrate jubilee of abolition of slavery in the 
British dominions, iv. 14 
Smith, Mr. Cecil H., Knighted, v. 109 
Smith, Sydney, i. 8 
Smith, Mr. W. H., and provision for the King's 

children, iv. 42 
Smithfield Cattle Show attended by the King, 

ii. 88 
South Africa, exhibition of products from, v. 
44 ; presenting of Cullinan Diamond, 60 ; 
Basuto chiefs received by king, 95 ; Act of 
Union, 104 ; presentation of the inkstand to, 
131 ; effect of King's death on, 152 
Southampton, the King opened new graving 

dock at, iv. 92 
Spain, reception of the King by Alphonso XII., 

iii. 192 ; visit to the Escurial, 192 
Stanley, Dean, accompanies King to the Holy 
Land, i. 202 ; sermon at Karnak, 206 ; 
Easter Communion Service at Lake of 
Galilee, 214 ; Easter Communion Service at 
Sandringham, ii. 72 ; sermon on recovery of 
the King from serious illness, iii. 23 ; at 
marriage of Duke of Edinburgh, 28 ; sermon 
before departure of King from India, 60 ; 
death, 228 ; memorial in Westminster, 230 
Stanley, Sir Henry M., death of, v. 4 



Stockmar, Baron, i, 16 ; on education of Royal 
children, 21 ; on the shortcomings of the 
Georgian Princes, 23 ; on nursery manage- 
ment, 24 ; on the King's health, 27, 33 ; on 
religious sentiment in the forties, 34 ; details 
of scheme of education worked out along 
with Prince Albert, 37 

Stone, Rev. S. J., special hymn for a Thanks- 
giving Service, ii. 14 

Suez Canal, Sir John Fowler read paper on, 
before King and Queen, ii. 161 ; through 
canal en route to India, iii. 70 

Suffield, Lord, accompanied King on trip to 
India, iii. 52 et seq.; installed by the King 
as Grand Master of the Freemasons of the 
Province of Norfolk, 204 

Sultan of Turkey, visit to London, ii. 129 ; 
invested with the Garter, 130; entertained 
the King and Queen to dinner, 184 ; attends 
ball in honour of the King and Queen, 186 ; 
creates precedents, 187 

Sutherland, Duke of, visit of the King to, at 
Trentham, ii. 116; at Dunrobin, 124, 144; 
accompanied King on voyage up Nile, ii. 
153 f/ seq. ; accompanied King on trip to 
India, iii. 52 et seq. ; the King and Queen 
at Dunrobin, 203 

Swansea, the King opened new docks at, iii. 
230 ; the first sod of a new dock cut, v. 7 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, betrothed to Princess 
Margaret of Connaught, v. 8 

Sweden, King Charles of, initiated the King 
into Freemasonry, ii. 148 

Sweden, King Oscar of, visit to London, iv. 36 ; 
speech at Centenary Festival of Royal 
Masonic Institute for Girls, 36 

Sweden, visit of the King and Queen to, ii. 100 ; 
visit of the King to, v. 68 ; friendly relations 
with Norway, v. 84 



T. 



Tate Gallery opened by the King, iv. ioo. 

Technical education, the King and, iii. 222 

Teck, Duchess of, i. 39, 40 ; account of the 
King's confirmation, 55 ; the King at Cam- 
bridge Cottage, 58 ; references in diary to 
engagement of King, 219 et seq. ; description 
of, at marriage of the King, ii. 46 ; marriage 
of, 118; passages from diary r^ illness of 
King, 236 ; death of, iv. 102 

Teck, Princess Victoria Mary (May) of, engaged 
to the Duke of Clarence, iv. 77 

Teesdale, Sir Christopher, i. 57 ; accompanies 
King to Canada, 76 ; to Holy Land, 202 

Temple, Sir Richard, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal at time of visit of King, iii. 132 
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Tennyson's " Welcome " to Queen Alexandra, ii. 

36 
Territorials, scheme sketched by the King, v. 

58 ; colours presented at Windsor, 102 ; 

East Lancashire Regiment reviewed by the 

King, III ; Norfolk regiments, colours 

presented to, 126 ; Colours presented to 

Cheshire Force, 130 
Thackeray, William, the King and, ii. 96 
Thames Embankment, the King opened, ii. 213 
Thurso, the King and Queen at, iii. 203 
Tiger hunting, the King, iii. 176 
Toole, Mr. J. L., appreciation of the King on 

his Silver Wedding by, iv. 30 
Towse, Captain E. B , member of the corps of 

Gentlemen at Arms, noticed by the King, v. 

100 
Trichinopoly, burial place of Bishop Heber, iii. 

120 
Trinity House, the King at festival meeting, ii. 

120 
Truro Cathedral, foundation-stone laid by the 

King, iii. 218 ; the King at consecration of, 

iv. 30 
Turkey, deputation of " Young Turks," v. 1 15 



U. 



Unemployed, fears expressed in the Poplar 
address, v. 18 ; sympathy shown by royalty, 
24 ; numbers kept up, 41 
Union Jack Club, opened by the King, v. 52 
United States, visit of the King to the, i. 130 ; 
travelled as Lord Renfrew, 130 ; reached 
Detroit, 131 ; enthusiastic reception, 132 ; 
Chicago, 132 ; open-air life at Dwight, 104 ; 
a prairie fire, 135 ; St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
136 ; Pittsburg, 138 ; through the Alle- 
ghanies, 139 ; visit to Washington, 140 ; re- 
ceived at the White House by the President, 
140 ; plan of Washington, 143 ; visit to the 
Capitol, 144 ; to Washington's tomb at 
Mount Vernon, 146 ; visit to the Old Do- 
minion, i. 150; Baltimore, 152; Philadelphia, 
152 ; Patti at Philadelphia, 153 ; welcome at 
New York, 154; the great ball in the 
Academy of Music, 158; visit to Barnum's 
" Museum," 162 ; torchlight procession of 
6000 firemen, 164 ; Sunday in New York, 
164; up the Hudson to West Point and 
Albany, 165 ; reception at Boston, 167 ; visit 
to the old State House, 168 ; ball in the 
Opera House, 170 ; visit to Cambridge and 
Harvard University, 170; drive to Bunkers 
Hill, 170 ; made acquaintance of Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
1 70 ; arrival at Portland to embark for 



home, 170 ; farewell to America, 172 ; sum- 
mary of the results of the trip, 172; atedious 
voyage of twenty-five days, 175 ; inter- 
national exchange of compliments between 
Great Britain and the United States, 176 ; 
effect of King's death on, v. 156 
University College Hospital, the King laid 
memorial-stone of the new buildings of, iv. 



V. 



Victor Emmanuel, see Italy 

Victoria, Princess, illness and operation for 
appendicitis, v. 7 

Victoria, Queen, choice of godfather for King 
Edward VII., i. 15 ; christening, 18; asks 
Lord Melbourne's advice about nursery 
management and education, 25 ; glimpse 
into the domestic life, 39 ; visit to Scotland, 
39; took possession of Balmoral, 40; Jubilee 
Celebration, iv. 24 ; laid foundation-stone of 
Imperial Institute, 27 ; opened Imperial 
Institute, 90 ; Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
tions, too ; memorable visit to Ireland, 120 ; 
failmg health, 123 ; received Lord Roberts 
on return from South Africa, 124; death, 
124 ; tributes of affection and respect, 131 ; 
Lord Salisbury's speech in the House of 
Lords, 132; Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons, 133 ; funeral ceremonies, 125 ; 
Queen Alexandra's tribute, v. 2 ; memorial 
service at Frogmore, 2 ; visit to Aberdeen, 
37 

Victoria and Albert Museum, opened by the 
King, V. 107 

Vienna, visit of King to, iv. 230 

Virginia, tercentenary of British colonisation, 
V. 48 

Volunteer Review, in Hyde Park, ii. 96 ; iii. 
201 ; iv. 116 

Volunteers, speech by the King on the Volun- 
teer Movement, iv. i 

Volunteers, visit of the Belgian, to London, ii. 
123 



W. 



Waddesdon, the King visited Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild at, iv. 11 1 

Wales, the Kmg's tour round Snowden, v. 56 ; 
suggested memorial of the King, 211 

Wales, Prince of, origin of title, i. 10 ; historic 
princes, 1 1 ; tradition of the ostrich feathers- 
and motto, 11 ; peerage title, 12 ; birth of, 
ii. 105 ; baptism, 108 ; cadet in Royal Navy, 
iii. 208 ; his thoughtfulness, 216 ; tour on the 
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Bacchante, 216 ; at opening of Forth Bridge, 
iv. 59 ; invested with the order of the Black 
Eagle at Berlin, 59 ; new titles conferred, 
86 ; engagement to Princess May and mar- 
riage, 90 ; birth of Prince Edward, 98 ; pall- 
bearer at funeral of Mr. Gladstone, 106 : 
gazetted rear-admiral, 123 ; tour in the 
Colonies, 148 ; the Duke of Cornwall created 
Prince of Wales, 161 ; at Coronation cere- 
monies, 178 et seq. ; homage to the King, 
191 ; attended the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new P.O. buildings, v 22 ; 
voyage to India, 22 ; return from India, 31 ; 
attended the wedding of King Alfonso, 32 ; 
present at Mr. Guest's accident, 127 

Wallace Collection opened by the King, iv. 122 

Walmer Castle, vist of the King to, v. 7 

Wantage, Lord, i. 57 

Warwick, Lord and Lady, visit of the King to, 
iv. Ill 

Wedding presents of the King and Queen, 
description, ii. 62 et seq. ; on view at South 
Kensington Museum, 72 

Wellington College, visit of the King to, v. 106 

Wellington, Duke of, i. 2 ; funeral car of, 195 

Welsh National Token, wedding present to the 
Oueen, ii. 68 

Westminster, Palace of, new, i. 38 ; question of 
Chairs of State, 38 

Westminster Abbey, the Coronation of the King 
in, iv. 178 e/ seq. 

White House, Washington, description of, i. 141 

White, Sir George, appointed Field Marshal, 
iv. 212 

Wilberforce, Bishop, consulted upon the educa- 
tion of the King, i. 36 ; guest of the King at 
Sandringham, iii. 24 ; tragic death, 26 ; the 
King's letter to his son, 26 

William I. of Germany, death of the Emperor, 
iv. 32 



William IV., i. 9, 22 

Williams, General Owen, accompanied King on 
trip to India, iii. 52 ; action in the " Bac- 
carat Case," iv. 62 

Wimborne, visit of the King to the Minster, v. 
88 

Windsor, library increased by sale of pictures, 
V. 32 ; royal garden parties at, S°> 74 > 
presenting the colours to the Territorials at, 
102 ; a royal burial ground, 192 ; suggested 
memorial of the King, 204 

Wodehouse, Sir Philip, Governor of Bombay 
at time of visit of King, iii. 80 ei seq. ; the 
King at Gunnesh Khind, 94 

Wolseley, Lord, the King at banquet on return 
from Ashanti, iii. 30 

Woolwich, the King opened new nursing depart- 
ment of the Herbert Hospital, iv. 199 ; in- 
spection of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
by the King, v. 7 

Working-men, the King and, iv. 58 

Wright, Mr. Wilbur, first flight on aeroplane 
before the King, v. 96 



Y. 



Yachting, the King won the Queen's Cup with 
the Britannia, iv. 92, 102 ; the King on board 
Shamrock II., 154; the King's interest in 
V. 6 

York, Archbishop of, the King guest of the, ii. 



Z. 



Zanzibar, Sultan of, visit to the King at Marl- 
borough House, iii. 47 



THE END. 
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